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> Lawley “110’s” Join “Frostbite” 
Fleet at Larchmont 


The Larchmont Yacht Club has announced 
plans to include the Lawley 110 Class in its 
winter sailing program. For a number of 
years, the club has sponsored “frostbite” 
races for dinghies on week-ends throughout 
the winter months. Only when the harbor is 
frozen solid does the racing come to a tem- 
porary halt. 

This fall, the enthusiastic “110” skippers 
on the Sound decided to join the fun and peti- 
tioned the club to include their class in the 
races. Winter regatta committee chairman 
William Conover granted the request but 
wisely imposed certain restrictions. The 
“‘110’s” will sail a longer course than the 
dinghies, due to their greater speed but, as a 
safety measure, will probably remain within 
the harbor. As an additional precaution, they 
will not be allowed to set spinnakers. Also, to 
avoid the danger of boats filling up while sail- 
ing from adjacent harbors on the day of the 
race, it has been decided to allow no boat to 
start which has sailed to the regatta. The icy 
water and the absence of rescue craft in the 
winter would make such an attempt fool- 
hardy. Therefore, boats must either remain in 
Larchmont Harbor from week to week or 
must find some means of towing to the scene. 

It all looks like such a well thought out ar- 
rangement that it is with assurance that we 
forecast a successful winter sailing season at 
Larchmont, for “‘110’s” and dinghies alike. 
The first races, still unsailed at this writing, 
will, by the date of publication, be already on 
the record and the frostbiters will have shiv- 
ered into the full icy blast of this year’s sport. 


> Outboard Marks Approved 


The National Outboard Racing Commis- 
sion has announced the approval of six new 
speed marks set at the recent National Out- 
board Championships at Worcester, Mass. 
Drivers from twenty-one states competed. 
The records and the winning drivers are 
listed below: 


COMPETITION 

Class m.p.h. Driver 

A Amateur 44.709 Gar Wood, Jr. 

A Pro 45.386 Worth Boggeman 

B Pro 51.695 Frank Vincent 
MILE TRIALS 

Midget 40.431 Don Whitfield 

A Amateur 48.161 Fred Mulkey 

F Racing Run- 

about (Ama- 57.935 John Kovacevich 

teur). 


> Deeper Channels for Trip South 


Deeper channels along the Eastern Intra- 
coastal Waterway, between Norfolk and 
Miami, await the fleet of northern pleasure 
craft bound for southern ports this fall. Re- 
ports from Wilmington, N. C.; Charleston, 
S. C.; Savannah, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla., 
indicate that the inside passage is in excellent 
condition, with a minimum depth of seven 
feet. 

In some sections, the channel is already 
deeper, many hundreds of miles having a 
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CALENDAR 


November 9-11 — Fall 
Trophy Races, Essex Y. 





tta and Rosoueets Dinghy 
., Essex, Conn 


1941 
January 10-18 — New York Motor Boat Show, Grand 
Central Palace. 
February 1-9 — Chicago National Boat & Sports Show. 
Feb 8—Sir Thomas Lipton Cup Race, Biscayne 
Bay Y.C., Miami, Fla. 
February 11 — Miami-Nassau Ocean Race, Miami, Fla. 
February 14 — Governor’s Cup Race, Nassau, B. WI. 
ais a. f 19-23 — Sunburn Dinghy Regatta, Biscayne 
C., Miami, Fla. 
March 1 — St. Petersburg-Havana Race. 
— 3-8 — Philadelphia Motor Boat & Sportsmen’s 


March ’ Fs Havana-Key West Race. 
March 14-16 — Winter Regatta, Clearwater Y.C., Clear- 
water Beach, Fla. 





twelve-foot channel throughout. Many of the 
seven-foot sections are being dredged to a 
greater depth at present. For yachtsmen 
bound for the West Coast of Florida, the 
Okeechobee-Caloosahatchee Cross-State Ca- 
nal has a minimum depth of six feet. South of 
Miami, a seven-foot channel is maintained to 
Cross Bank in Florida Bay. 


> Jacoby Again Leads High Scorers 


With the season still unfinished at this 
writing, Fred Jacoby is making his fourth 
runaway race for the point scoring outboard 
championship of the nation, symbolized by 
the George H. Townsend Medal. Jacoby now 
has a commanding lead of 22,567 points, 
more than 8,000 ahead of Paul Wearly, who 
is runner-up with 14,298 points. 

In the annual contests for the five other na- 
tional high point trophies, several compara- 
tively new outboard drivers are fighting for 
the lead. The only title pretty definitely de- 
cided at present is that for the Stanley W. 
Ferguson diamond medal for the best aver- 
age scoring performance in twelve or more 
regattas. Don Whitfield leads the field with 
the fine average of 87.5 per cent, to 79.2 per 
cent for Bill Barry, his nearest rival. The 
most nearly perfect score made to date by 
any driver participating in more than five 
races is that of Gar Wood, Jr., with nine firsts 


and a second in ten starts. 


> Elections for 1941 


Already some clubs have chosen officers for 
the 1941 season. From the Charlevoix Yacht 
Club, of Charlevoix, Mich., comes news of the 
following elections for the coming year: Com- 
modore, Mont Reid; vice commodore, Gra- 
ham Whiting; secretary-treasurer, Tom 
Dennehy. 

The Rappahannock River Yacht Club, of 
Irvington, Va., has also selected new leaders. 
The following officers have been elected for 
1941: Commodore, Robert Y. Barkley; vice 
commodore, Carter M. Keane; rear commo- 
dore, Frank C. Hatch, Jr.; treasurer, W. R. 
Rowe; secretary, Dr. Lee S. Liggan. 


> “Nyala” Comes Through 


If British yachtsmen have time for conjec- 
ture on such trivialities as Twelve-Metre rac- 
ing in America, they must be surprised at the 
record of Harold S. Vanderbilt’s Vim. Last 
year, Vanderbilt swept all opposition before 
him, winning the majority of the races and 
finishing far up in the rest. When Vim re- 
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sumed her racing in familiar waters this year, 
against only two rivals, both older boats than 
herself, the Britishers must have expected a 
lopsided triumph for the Vanderbilt ma- 
chine. 

So now they must be even more surprised 
than Americans to learn that Vim was beaten. 
Light weather may have been largely respon- 
sible but, at any rate, Fred Bedford’s Nyala 
led her for the summer series and Van §. 
Merle-Smith’s Northern Light, though beaten 
by Vim, took more races from her conqueror 
than did any of the British “‘Twelves.”” Vim 
came to life in the New York Yacht Club 
cruise and also won the same club’s special 
Twelve-Metre series in September, racing 
against Northern Light only. But, even so, 
and in spite of the fact that Vim made every 
race a close one, Nyala was the outstanding 
“Twelve” of the year. 


> Long Island Sound Yacht Racing 


Association Champions 


Leaders for 1940 in 14 classes for the 
Y.R.A. Championships of Long Island 
Sound are listed below. Outstanding on the 
list are the triumphs of Bedford’s Nyala in 
the Twelve-Metre Class and Joseph Mer- 
rill’s Feather in the Internationals. Bill Cox 
brought Feather home ahead of 17 other In- 
ternationals, the largest group of qualifiers. 
In several classes, no boats sailed enough 
races to qualify for championship honors. 


Int’! Twelve-Metre Class: Nyala, F. T. Bed- 
ford 

Handicap Class, Div. 4: Hawk, E. L. 
Richards 

International O. D. Class: Feather, Joseph 
E. Merrill 

Victory Class: Flapper, B. 8. Litchfield 

Sound Interclub Class: Lively Lady, R. P. 
Miller 

Atlantic Class: Ann, Francis 8. Page 

Class 8: Allons, T. S. Clark 

Coastwise Cruiser Class: Lucky Star, R. O. H. 
Hill 

Week-Ender Class: Reverie, Wm. and D. H. 
Middleton 

Star Class: Rascal, Frank Campbell 

Shamrock Class: Colleen, G. F. Whittier 

Lawley 110 Class: Faina, M. and W. Horn- 
idge, Jr. 

Snipe Class: Windy, Alexander Donegan. 


> Barnegat Bay Clubs Choose Officers 


Elections by clubs in the Barnegat Bay re- 
gion have put the following into office for 
the coming season: 


Bay Head Y.C.: Commodore, Edwin F. 
Dodge; vice commodore, William F. Nimick, 
Jr.; secretary, John E. Orchard; treasurer, 
J. Dugald White. 

Toms River Y.C.: Commodore, Franklin 
M. Doan; vice commodore, D. M. Crabbe; 
rear commodore, Edward Crabbe; secretary, 
William A. Warner; treasurer, William J. 
Gruler. 

Ocean Gate Y.C.: Commodore, Chester E. 
McAfee; vice commodore, Arthur Dennis; 
rear commodore, Richard Brendel; secre- 
tary, Maxwell Stephenson; treasurer, Lam- 
bert F. Towns. 
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“HARBORS OF THE SOUTH” FOR 194] 
WITH THE NEW GULF MARINE INFO MAP 





Kenneth Rogers 


SEA ISLAND YACHT CLUB, ST. SIMONS ISLAND—PHONE 9114 RING 6 
Full Marine Service—W bite Gasoline, Diesel Fuel, Water, Ice, Etc. 


Poputation—St. Simons Island 1,268, 
Brunswick.16,326. 4 miles to Brunswick 
by bus or taxi. Shore road to Jackson- 
ville, Florida. Train and bus service. 


SrorEs AND AMUSEMENTS. Two miles to 
St. Simons Island, 4 miles to Brunswick. 
Excellent golf and tennis at Cloister 
Hotel, also fine bathing and beach 
sports, etc. Famed for wild turkey 
hunting, deer and quail. Fishing for 
sea bass and trout, etc. 


Gutr Dock. Yacht Club dock will ac- 
commodate yachts up to 200 feet in 
length with 8 foot draft. Full facilities 
are provided for owner, guests and paid 
crew. Cloister Hotel has unexcelled 


accommodations for entertainment of 
owner's party. 

Facirmtss. The Sea Island Yacht Yard 
lies just across from the Yacht Club 
dock and it can take care of yacht haul- 
ing up to 64 feet in length and 8 foot 
draft. There are agencies for 
Diesel and gasoline motors 














and most repair work can be 

done locally. Larger yacht 

jobs can be done in Jackson- 

ville, nearby. Stores in 

Brunswick carry full line of 

marine supplies, charts, etc. 
* * * 


When you put in at a Gulf 
Waterfront Station you can 
be sure the Gulf Marine 
Dealer will serve you 
promptly and well—not only 
with the finest gasoline, 
motor oil and Macnee 
but also with numerous 
other marine supplies you 
may find necessary for your 
pboatingcomfortand pleasure. 








HERE’S A SAMPLE PAGE from “Har- 
bors of the South.” You can see for 
yourself the amount of information 
we’ve packed into every page. And it’s 
the same for every important harbor 
from New Jersey to Texas! 





It's Big... It's Packed With | 


Information . . . It's Invaluable 
To Any Cruising Skipper 


T’S ABSOLUTELY FREE—this infor- 
mation-packed book that ought to 
be in your seagoing library! 
It’s concise . . . it’s detailed . . . and 
it’s correct! There are 128 pages of in- 
formation on ports from Cape May to 


Port Isabel, Texas—and it’s the kind - 


of dope you want to know: Repair fa- 
cilities, supplies, anchorage reports, lo- 
cal stores, and amusements and other 
cruising information. 

And that’s not all—this cruising 
handbook contains the new Gulf Ma- 
rine Info-Map which covers the coast- 
lines and Intracoastal Waterway from 
Chesapeake City to Brownsville, Tex. 
A swell feature, new this year! Last 
year this valuable book was greeted 
with enthusiasm by hundreds of yachts- 
men. We know you'll find it well worth 
having. 

Now, here’s how you can get this 
handy cruising guide: Just write a 
letter or postcard, requesting a copy of 

Harbors of the South,” to Gulf Oil 
Corporation, Room 3801, Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. And better hurry 
skipper—the supply’s limited! 
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> The nautical education of ‘our heroes be- 
gan in the summer of 1901. All four were 
college classmates and, at the end of their 
sophomore year, they decided to augment 
their education with a bit of practical selling 
experience. Accordingly, they bought a spring 
wagon and a mule with which they planned 
to tour New England the while they sold 
kitchen utensils to rural residents. The wagon 
was piled high with a choice collection of 
pots, pans and skillets —so much so, that 
the four boys had to walk. 

They did not mind this arrangement and 
neither did the mule. Included in their gear 
was equipment for camping, stowed in such 
a way that they had to unload the tinware to 
reach it. They camped each night and tested 
the cooking qualities of their culinary goods 
with grub purchased along the line of march. 
Tom, Dick, Harry and Cuthbert were having 
a grand time. The weather was continuously 
fair and Molly, the mule, walked only fast 
enough to keep from falling asleep. 

They assembled their equipment just out- 
side of New York City and set forth in a 
northerly direction. One or another would. 
call at every house along the way and deliver 
the high-pressure sales talk designed to sell 
their wares. In this fashion, and in the best 





of good humor, they progressed several miles 
each day. By the time they reached Litch- 
field, Connecticut, they had sold one pan. 
They did not feel cast down in the slightest 
degree at their failure since their families 
were folks “fairly well to do.” Perhaps their 
procedure was not exactly admirable, but 
this yarn does not aim to follow Rollo in 
Rome. We follow the lads in Litchfield. 


p> One sunny afternoon they came to a lake 
which looked so inviting that they decided 
to camp there. It was a delightful spot. Small 
ripples gently lapped the sandy beach, per- 
haps six feet wide, and the trees seemed to 
come trooping down to the water. 

Early next morning a strolling peddler 
came by and offered to buy their stock for 
the price they had paid. All five joined in the 
ensuing pow-wow. It wound up by the peddler 
buying the stock, the wagon and Molly the 
mule. The boys kept only their camping gear. 
Everyone aided in hitching up the mule and 
stacking the kitchen stuff on the wagon, and 
the peddler drove off with his new outfit, 
leaving the four boys in camp with a hat full 
of money. 

“Now, what’s next?” asked Dick. 

“Let’s buy a boat!” said Tom and that is 
what they proceeded to do. 

Let us here consider some conditions which 
obtained. None of the four knew even the 
barest rudiments of sailing. Knowing this, 





The Log 
of the “Woolgah” 





and realizing that their respective parents 
knew it also, they foresaw violent parental 
opposition to starting a cruise. However, 
having passed beyond immediate parental 
jurisdiction, they decided to embark upon 
their maritime experiment before objections 
or objectors could reach the scene. 


> So they bought a boat. They approached 
the salty proprietor of a nearby boat yard 
and discussed the purchase of one of his craft. 
Their talk was quite revealing. Finally, he 
said, ‘‘No, boys, I guess that boat ain’t for 
sale. Fact is, if I sold you that there boat, 
I would never be able to sleep again!” 

The second boat dealer they visited had 
no such scruples and promptly sold them a 
sort of a cat boat with a flush fore deck, enor- 
mous rudder and tiny cabin. She was in the 
water, tied to a little dock and ready to sail. 
As soon as the money was handed over, the 
erstwhile owner walked away, saying, ‘There 
she is! Take ’er away!” 

They were entirely alone with their new 


- possession. There was a gentle air stirring, 


not quite directly on shore. Dick said, “‘ Let’s 
go for a sail right now!” 

They talked about the matter of who 
should be captain but, as they were all 
equally inept, they felt it would be unfair to 
the others for one of them to be giving orders, 
especially as they were all a bit hazy as to 
just what orders to give. Tom discovered the 
name Woolgah on the stern, though what he 
said was: “Pipe the name on the back!” 
Harry said: ‘‘Hadn’t we better loosen it be- 
fore we get up sail and possibly pull the 
wharf over?” 


p> Well, they all got in and cast off. Then 
they were all busy with the intricacies of a 
furled sail. Finally they got it shaken out 
and marveled at its great size for so small a 
boat. After a while Tom shouted: “I’ve got 
it!” and hauled away at some ropes that 
passed through a pulley at the top of the 
mast and caused the sail to creep up into 
place. But not quite, because, at that mo- 
ment, Cuthbert called: ‘‘I think we are on 
the mud!” 

It was true. Securing the sail up where it 
was, the valiant crew regarded the approach- 
ing bank. “Well, it certainly can’t be very 
deep here,” said Dick. “Let’s wade in and 
shove her around!” (Quick business of re- 
moving shoes.) Into the water they jumped 
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AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 


and had no trouble in pushing the bow out 
toward the lake. Then they scrambled 
aboard. At that time, the breeze came a little 
stronger and the boom came swinging across . 
to the port tack. The sail, not having the peak 
set up, allowed the long boom to scrape 
the deck when she tacked. It also scraped the 
four owners back into the water in an in- 
formal manner and the Woolgah started 
alone for other places. 

The boys waded ashore and gazed silently 
at their departing ship. ‘‘I think she’s coming 
back!” excitedly shouted Tom. There she 
was, slatting about in the listless air, with 
no one at the tiller and a loose sheet. At any 
rate, that dauntless quartet waded out shoul- 
der deep to welcome their wanderer. Once 
more they scrambled aboard, keeping a 
watchful eye on the boom. 

Tom said: “I think I better hike up this 
sail a bit.” So he did, and things seemed fine. 

“Say,” said Harry, “If we’re going to sail 
somewhere in a straight line, we'll have to 
hang onto that long stick so that it won’t 
whack us!” The main sheet had been drag- 
ging in the water. They managed to get it in 
and wrap it around a deck cleat about 17 
times. Cuthbert was steering. He had found 
some of the uses of the tiller and he was 
holding a creditable course. The wind fresh- 
ened markedly and the old boat tore along 
with her lee rail dipping almost to the water. 
Now they were really sailing. Is there any- 
thing in or out of books to compare with a 
boy’s first experience in sail? 


> The first time they made a landing was 
that night when they returned to camp. A 
foot walk extended out over the water and 
they made straight for it, full tilt. The aim 
was true, for they hit that little wharf bow on. 
The Woolgah was not injured at all, although 
thirty feet of the cat walk vanished. The next 
night, they ran up a sand beach to stop. After 
that they learned to lower the sail. Mishaps 
taught them the things to avoid and they 
learned by trial and error. 


p> Then followed five delightful weeks of 
minor mishaps. Their little ship pursued such 
erratic courses about the lake that they were 
considered a menace to navigation and the 
commodore of the local yacht club called 
upon them. After he left, Tom said, “I guess 
it’s poor form to bump into things.” And, 
although their enthusiasm waxed, the sum- 
mer waned and it was with real regret that 
they disposed of the Woolgah. 

Tom, Dick, Harry and Cuthbert are still 
ardent yachtsmen. Each one is regarded as 
an authority on all that pertains to sailing, 
but none of them has ever divulged the 
foundation of that lore. 

Ep RanpDALL 
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GOING SOUTH THIS WINTER? 


WEA ORDER YOUR ELCO NOW 


Southern yachting and big game fishing will begin 
earlier this year than ever before. So, to enjoy a full season’s 
use of your Elco, select her now at Port Elco for delivery 
in Florida when you arrive... all ready to sail. 







The Elco Fleet is on display in Elco’s permanent show- 
room, Port Elco, just three blocks from Grand Central Ter- 
minal. You’!] want to inspect these beautiful boats personally, 
of course, and you’ll be glad you did. You'll find them su- 
perbly built in every detail ... incredibly roomy and com- 
fortable, skillfully planned to give you more service, more 
dependability and more sheer enjoyment than any boat you 
owned before. Drop in at Port Elco soon! 


(Left) Ready for immediate delivery is Elco’s 
Custom Cruisette 44, the world’s most luxurious 
cruiser. Big, fast, stylish . . . superbly built with every 
yachting luxury. Roomy sleeping quarters for an own- 
er’s party of 5 to 7, and | crew. Luxurious deck saloon 
and large after cockpit. Speeds up to 26 m.p.h., twin 
screw with gasoline or Diesel power. 4 watertight 
compartments, ‘“‘Vibrationless Power’’, heat and 
sound insulation, triple framing in engine compart- 
ment and many other quality extras make the Crui- 
sette 44 outstanding. 





(Right) Plenty of room and plenty of power are 
features that make Elco’s Custom Cruisette 39 outstand- 
ingly popular. Three cabins provide quarters for 6 to 7 
persons, yet this Cruisette is designed to be owner-op- 
erated. The bow cabin with separate lavatory is ideal for 
an extra guest or Captain. Perfect for long cruising, the 
Cruisette 39 is truly seaworthy, strong and sturdy from 
the keel up. You'll like her graceful, fair lines too. Speeds 
up to 24 m.p.h., gasoline or Diesel power, single or twin 
screw. Ready for immediate delivery. 





Inspect Elco’s 1940 Fleet at Port Elco 
or write for illustrated literature to: 


Permanent 113 East 46th Street 
Showroom PORT EL co {at Park Ave.} N.Y.C. 
x * kk * 
THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE. N. J. Florida ‘Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.— Venetian Causeway, Miami “Beach 








>» The dowagers of the fleet — those stately 
and palatial and out-sized yachts that used to 
symbolize ‘ yachting” — look a bit ponder- 
ous among the flock of svelte matrons and 
pretty debutantes, the craft that represent 
the sport today and attest its democratiza- 
tion, the increasing wisdom of design, the 
spread of the sea fever epidemic throughout 
the nation. . . . So that when the old girls 
run off to join the Navy or the scrap heap 
they’re about as much missed as chaperones 
in a nudist colony. . . . Not that you don’t 
feel sentimental about their going — and, if 
they’re going to war, a little proud — but 
somehow they don’t belong in the exciting 
contemporary picture any more. .. . 


p> As is generally the rule, thank God, the 
rumor that Dwight Long had come to grief in 
Idle Hour was a dud. ... He is safe in 
Seattle (if anybody can be safe anywhere 
these days) and he is probably regretting it 
already. ... With pretty much of the 
earth being terra infirma (accenting terror) 
most of us would rather be moving around 
the world, as Dwight has been doing, than in 
PEROT 


> I had an idyllic week-end aboard Cheerio 
Tree with genial George Townsend, incom- 
parable host and indefatigable sailor... . 
And it was a pleasure to note how many 
rugged yachtsmen are “fall guys” (autumnal 
navigators) who regard the late season, with 
its clearer atmosphere and fresher breezes, as 
the best time to be afloat. ... We en- 
countered Zammy Simmons aboard Zemjam 
on the eve of his departure to race My Sin for 
the President’s Cup. .. . And the Sound 
was gleaming with sails and churned with 
the wash of hurrying power boats. .. . In 
Port Jeff (where Mt. <Misery is having its 
face lifted) were Lord Jim, Harold Calahan’s 
Old Timer, Gilbert Ottley’s Falcon, besides 
R. A. Kellog’s smart little ketch Roon II and 
a lot of others. . . . Imperturbably, a flock 
of racing Snipes sailed into a darkling squall 
and flopped over like ducks plugged in a 
shooting gallery. .. . 

Going to windward in a hard breeze and 
rough water, Cheerio Tree gave a grand ac- 
count of herself Sunday morning, proving 
that a motor-sailer can sail. . . . She’s a joy 
to live in and to handle and, despite her 
weight and luxurious accommodations, al- 
ways feels alive when under canvas. . . . It 
was difficult to get a trick at the wheel be- 
cause Walter Barnum was hanging on to it 
most of the time. . . 


> Speaking of the Gold Cup races, a fluttery 
feminine voice inquired of Y ACHTING concern- 
ing transportation facilities available for 
spectators. . . . The gal was told that trains 
ran to Huntington... . “But,” persisted 
the presumably fair one, ‘‘where does the 
train that follows the race go?” ... 


> Ted Marceau, who used to be a yachtsman 
himself, called my attention to the horrific 





experience of what the press described as 
“the 22-foot cutter type sail boat Rockit IJ.” 
It seems she was off Bridgeport, standing 
across the Sound “with four peaceful persons 
aboard’’ when “a shell screeched across her 
bow and exploded in the water 100 yards 
owar.”” .. 

Apparently, there has been no explanation 
of this phenomenon forthcoming. . . . All I 
can suggest is that possibly the German bat- 
teries in the Channel ports haven’t yet got 
the range... . 


> Bayard Dill, the benevolent Bermudian 
skipper and owner of Coquette, was in town 
not long ago flashing his famous smile despite 
the fact that he was recuperating from an 
attack of a mysterious fever and felt lousy. 
. . . Bermudians are canning tomatoes and 
contemplating salting their native rockfish 
by way of war economy measures. . . . War, 
however, hasn’t made a visible dent in the 
bright, peaceful pattern of Bermudian life 
and the mid-ocean isles still offer an idyllic 
haven for the American visitor seeking escape 
from the poison gas of erratic headlines and 
the attendant headaches at home... . 


> A highly fitting memorial to the genius of 
Reg Fessenden, radio pioneer and inventor of 
the fathometer (sonic depth finder), is the 
book ‘‘Fessenden, Builder of Tomorrow,” 
written by Mrs. Fessenden and published by 
Coward-McCann. .. . Anybody who had 
the pleasure of knowing that brilliant and 
charming old man during his last days in 
retirement at ‘‘Wistowe,”’ in Bermuda, will 
be delighted with this account of his aston- 
ishing career, lovingly inscribed by the de- 
voted wife who contributed so much toward 
her husband’s success. . . . 


> A communiqué from Rochester, N. Y., in- 
forms me that the “Mr. Hanratty” referred 
to here in September was really “Mrs. Han- 


ratty.” ... ‘No offense taken, though,”’ 
says Floss. . . . “If my letter sounded like a 
man’s, it’s my husband’s fault. ... He 


works the hell out of me on our boat — and I 
love it.” ... 


> Bill Stevens, who sailed his ketch Mary 
Otis in company with Capitana on the Mori- 
son expedition which followed in the wake of 
Columbus’ fourth voyage of discovery, was 
telling me some of the tribulations that beset 
him in the course of that Odyssey... . 
Twice his rudder came adrift in mid-ocean; 
the first time it sank and they had the devil 
of a time working back to Horta for repairs, 
which took two weeks and resulted in a slip- 
shod job. . . . For they had scarcely put to 
sea again before the new rudder let go. . . . 
It dangled, however, and they managed to 
steer by getting a couple of lines bent onto it. 
... And the next shipyard that hauled 
them did a proper job. . . . Bill says that in 
the waters around Turk’s Island and off the 
coast of Cuba you can’t stream a log because 
the denizens of the deep are so voracious. 
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. . . Maybe it’s because there are so few 
sport fishermen thereabouts. . . . 


> Achap, outward bound on one of the Mid- 
shipmen’s Training Cruises, remarked philo- 
sophically, ‘Well, if there’s a war, at least 
I’ve got one job that won’t fold up.” .. . 

You said it, boy. ... Uncle Sam is a 
kindly if exacting boss and in these uncertain 
times a bloke can do a lot worse than to get on 
his payroll... . 


> Meeting a classmate of mine the other day 
I was shocked to observe that the poor fellow 
seemed to have aged immeasurably since I’d 
seen him only a week or so before. . . . He 
explained that when he had presented him- 
self confidently for re-enrollment in the Naval 
Reserve he had been told respectfully — 
almost pityingly — “We don’t want you, sir 
— we want your son.” ... 


p> A while ago in this space I carried the 
fervid complaint of residents of lovely Three 
Mile Harbor, on the Long Island coast south- 
west of Gardner’s Island, that owing to the 
discontinuance of dredging operations for 
which the town of Easthampton is respon- 
sible, the channel entrance had filled in so 
that you could carry only four or five feet into 
the anchorage where there are depths of from 
10 to 14 feet and fine holding ground, not to 
mention a couple of yacht yards with hauling 
facilities for deep draft boats. . . . Now I 
hear from one of the yards that the channel 
has been dredged, but nobody has heard about 
it, so that business isn’t any better. . . . 
Well, I did my best... . 


> John Winslow, who hails from Newport 
and is a member of the Fourth Estate, wrote 
an excellent obit of old Cap’n Johan Swenson 
“‘who wore the whiskers associated with sea 
captains whom he had knownasaboy.” .. . 
John didn’t recall the days when the old skip- 
per had a drydock in the Morris Canal Gap 
where he used to dock harbor tugs, scows and 
such... . And a Newfoundland dog that 
had to approve of everybody before they 
were permitted on the premises. . . . When 
the dear old dog passed on to his reward in a 
canine paradise, Cap’n Swenson gave him a 
royal funeral, serving whisky and beer in 
prodigal quantities to the mourners who came 
in droves... . 


> Ralph Wiley confides that he has realized 
a life-long dream — he’s working for himself 
and he has a bed in his office. . . . 


> The Cruising Club fall rendezvous over 
the Columbus Day week-end was, as usual, 
a successful party, rife with good fellowship, 
garrulity, raillery and reckless exhibitions of 
seamanship. . . . Of course there are still 
those stodgy members who like their sleep 
and try to shove innocent visitors off their 
boats at six bells in the graveyard watch but 
fortunately they are few and generally 
timorous. . . . TELLTALE 
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Scott Matthews has loved boats 
and boating all his life. His 
company has contributed much 
to the pleasure and safety of 
boating through fifty years’ 


achievement and progress. 

















Matthews’ new 50-foot special raised 
deck cruiser is a fine example of the 
boatbuilder’s art. No detail has been 
spared to provide for seaworthiness 
and comfort. Twin matched 165 h.p. 
Gray Marine Diesels cruise this big 
yacht smoothly and quietly at 20 
m.p-h. Cruising radius 400 miles. 


Matthews pioneered fast continuous cruising speeds with 
Diesel power in the modern type of hull. The 6-cylinder Gray 
Marine 2-Cycle Diesel drives Matthews Cruisers faster because 
it delivers more power per pound of weight and per cubic foot 
of engine space. 


Fifty years ago, in Ohio, Scott Matthews founded the 
boat-building company that bears his name — a company 
whose success through the years has typified the high 
standards and the craftsmanship of American Boat 
Builders. 


For leaders never are satisfied with success. To build a 
boat or a marine motor that represents extra value and 
the inherent character of skilled craftsmanship is not 
enough: the ideal that drives them on is the never-ending 
quest for something better. 


This simple philosophy is the leaven that gives action 
and life to new ideas, and searches out ahead for better 
boats and better motors; coupled with a worth-while con- 
servatism in the old-fashioned policy of giving more than 
the market demands. 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY 


656 Canton Ave., Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 

















Sponge fishermen at Tarpon Springs, Florida, headquarters for these picturesque and gaily painted craft 


From a photograph by John Kabel 
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“‘Coquina,” the author’s 28-foot motor cruiser, in her home berth in the quiet waters of Sarasota 


RAMBLING DOWN THE FLORIDA WEST COAST 


FREDERICK W. KEITH 


HE sun had barely cleared the tree tops to the 
eastward as Coquina left her snug moor- 
ings and headed out through the turbu- 
lent waters of Midnight Pass. For a quar- 
ter-mile ahead, the incoming rollers from 
a stiff southwester combated a lusty out- 
going tide on the shallow, fan-shaped sand bar that stretched 
completely across its mouth. Roaring, foamy breakers thun- 
dered down.on us as we entered this boisterous arena but our 
cruiser merely took them in her stride. Some she climbed 
over, some she dived through, to emerge with every scupper 
squirting water like a Chinese laundryman. Even our nine- 
foot dinghy made fairly easy weather of it and bounced 
handily along in our wake. 

Nevertheless, I was apprehensive and, with a sigh of re- 
lief, saw the yellow waters of the shallow bar give way to the 
deeper blue of the Gulf of Mexico. The big combers about us 
ceased to break as I set the course southward, Coquina plow- 
ing into them with a comfortable rise and fall. 

Libby, my wife, Barney, my son still in his teens, and I 
had left our home port, Sarasota, on the west coast of Flor- 
ida, the evening before, dropping down the six miles to 
Midnight Pass for an early morning start. Our time was 
limited this cruise — too limited to wander as far afield as 
usual but at least it sufficed for a leisurely ramble down the 





coast as far as Everglades, a little resort town tucked 
away behind the islands some 150 miles south of Sarasota. 

The month was April and Florida was at its best. Cold 
snaps are unknown that late in the season and it is still too 
early for the daily summer thunderstorms that breed lusty 
mosquitoes by the millions. Offshore winds carry the fragrant 
scent of orange blossoms far out into the Gulf while the riv- 
ers and canals of the interior are carpeted with the beautiful 
lavender flowers of the otherwise obnoxious water hyacinth. 

Throttled down to meet the heavy seas, Coquina plunged 
steadily on towards Boca Grande Pass, spray flying high 
over her starboard bow whenever an unusually large comber 
struck her. She was built fifteen years ago and is still going 
strong, as is her equally venerable 40 hp. Scripps motor. Of 
the raised deck type, she is 28 feet over all, with a top speed 
of 814 knots down hill and remarkably seaworthy. During 
her active career, she has met and weathered every kind of 
storm, barring actual hurricanes, that the allied winds and 
waves of the Gulf of Mexico can produce — and that, if I 
may say’so, is a helluva plenty. 

For the first 37 miles, our course lay parallel to the coast- 
line and seldom more than a mile or two offshore. Long lines 
of uniform breakers rolled far up on sandy beaches whose 
whiteness is unsurpassed by any in the world; mangrove 
trees, Georgia pines and cabbage palms in the background 
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stand out in vivid contrast to the dazzling sand, their green 
solidity broken only by an occasional gayly colored beach 
cottage or a surf-guarded pass into inland waters. 

A towering row of Australian pines first apprised us of our 
approach to Boca Grande; then the immense galvanized 
shed and water tank of the mill at South Boca Grande came 
hazily into view through the cloud of phosphate dust en- 
veloping it. Houses, ranging from spacious mansions to small 
bungalows, fringed the beach, each with a stubby wooden 
breakwater or thick sea wall of concrete in front of it. 

Because of a far-flung sand bar at its mouth, the main 
entrance to Boca Grande Pass lies some four miles offshore 
but a narrow swash channel, cut out by the tides within 
jumping distance of the beach, offers to small craft approach- 
ing from the north an easy, but usually boisterous, short cut 
into the pass proper. 

This we took advantage of and Coquéna lurched through it 
with seas rising up astern as high as the cockpit canopy. The 
main pass was likewise on a rampage but we wallowed safely 
across its mile-wide expanse with our fog bell clanging at 
every roll. By the time we had forged into quiet water in the 
lee of LaCosta Island, the hot sun had already dried our 
dripping decks and left them sparkling under a coating of 
minute salt prisms. 

Our course for the next two or three miles lay within a 
stone’s throw of Useppa Island. As we skirted the shore of 
the palm-studded little island with its spacious buildings, 
immaculate lawns and rolling golf course, this modern 
panorama of luxury faded from view and in my mind I re- 
created Useppa as it appeared shortly after the close of the 
Civil War. In those days, it ;was a jungle except for a small 
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and hearty, now lives in Fort Myers during the rare intervals 
his feet are on dry land, and he carries the weight of seventy- 
odd years on his wiry shoulders as lightly as you or I carry 
forty. Often he has told me of his youthful days around 
there; how he and his father netted and salted fish for a 
livelihood, of his periodic trips to Key West in the sloop to 
sell them, and of the tarpon rolling in Big Pass by the thou- 
sands, unknown then as a game fish and undesired as an 
item of diet. Other human beings were seldom seen as this 
was before the advent of the little mail steamer that later 
passed Useppa daily on her regular runs between Fort Myers 
and Punta Gorda. Sailing yachts put in occasionally and 
anchored off the present site of South Boca Grande, usually 
to conduct a futile search for the treasure supposedly buried 
thereabouts by the murderous pirate Gasparilla and his 
equally murderous ally Pierre Lafitte. 

But every year, for a two-weeks’ period, the Bylaskas had 
more company than they knew what to do with. As the 
annual spawning season for mullet approached, there sailed 
in through Big Pass a motley fleet of sloops and schooners all 
manned by Spaniards — ‘‘ranchers,’”’ they were called — 
from the haciendas of Cuba where salted fish was a staple 
article of diet and always in demand. There was no closed 
season for mullet in those days and, when spawning, they 
could be netted by the thousands with little effort. This 
suited the indolent Spaniards, but they balked at the labor 
of cleaning and salting the fish. Good Spanish gold was paid 
the Bylaskas to do this part of the job, in return for which 
the ranchers felt free to take over the little clearing bodily, 
there to settle down for some serious fiesta. For twenty-four 
hours a day, red wine flowed by the barrelfull, guitars 


~ © Burgert Bros. 


A glimpse of the Gulf through the tropical foliage along the West Coast of Florida 


clearing cut from the mangroves and the rank vegetation, in 
the center of which stood a weather-beaten frame house. 
About the clearing and down to the very water’s edge, milled 
a noisy rabble of swarthy-skinned men, shouting, singing 
and laughing, while the muddy sands of the scanty beach 
ran red with — not blood, but wine. 

This was long before my day but, with Captain Philip 
Bylaska’s absorbing yarns of early Florida and of his boy- 
hood spent on Useppa fresh in my memory, a visionary re- 
construction of the times was not difficult. Phil, still hale 


twanged, knives flashed; while the din was enough to — 

“Hey, Dad! I’ve been yelling at you for five minutes. 
Where’s the next channel marker?” 

“Sorry, Barney, I didn’t hear you. I guess my thoughts 
were wandering a bit.”’ 

Shortly before dark we dropped anchor in San Carlos Bay, 
well up in the lee of Sanibel Island, whose sandy outer beach, 
exposed to the direct Gulf currents from the south, is the 
finest natural depository for sea shells in the state. Unfortu- 
nately for me, both Libby and Barney have for several years 
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As we walked along the beach, 
every now and then a pelican would 
drop asprawl almost at our feet 





been afflicted with that pernicious disease known as “‘shelli- 


tis,’ a form of insanity quite common amongst Floridians. 


and tourists alike. Its victims are harmless enough and can 
be spotted on any beach by the zigzag course they weave as 
they root along the hot sands with necks craned and eyes 
glued to the ground. At intervals, a roar of triumph bursts 
from their lips and they are seen to pounce on some in- 
offensive shell that, to a normal person, looks just like a 
thousand others of its kind. 

Before our anchor rode was even taut, the two addicts 
were in the dinghy, pulling for shore as though every mollusk 
in creation might disintegrate before they could manage to 
reach the beach. : 

“How about getting dinner before you go,’ I shouted, 
“Tm hungry.” . 

“Oh, take a swim or read your book. We'll be back in a 
little while.” 

Sadly I went below to cook my own dinner. I knew what 
that ‘‘little while” meant, especially as I had seen Barney 
stuff two flashlights in his pocket. 

Several hours later, my good humor restored by a couple 
of highballs and a steak, I sprawled on the after seat. The 
wind had dropped completely but the roar of the surf could 
still be heard as it swept the outer beach a few hundred yards 
away ; overhead, the revolving beam of Sanibel Light flashed 
at ten-second intervals. From the cabin, came the steady 
clink of shells and snatches of that strange jargon understood 
only by beachcombers in which I could distinguish such 
words as ‘“‘Scotch bonnet,” ‘‘turkey wings,” ‘bleeding 
tooth” and ‘‘Chinese alphabet.’ 

Early next morning, we rounded Point Ybel and headed 
for the ship channel that gives entrance from the south to 
San Carlos Bay and the Caloosahatchee River. Conditions 
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Greek 
sponge boat diver gave an 
exhibition. The boat was one 
of the more modern square- 
sterned models, not an old 
fashioned double-ender. Left, 
the scenery alongshore may 


At Everglades, a 


be unvarying but never mo- 
notonous to those who love it 


were ideal in the Gulf; a gentle east wind during the night 
had reduced the seas of yesterday to low ground swells into 
which Coquina dipped her bow with a steady, rhythmic 
swish. Big Marco Pass, northern gateway to the Ten Thou- 
sand Islands, was our destination for the day and our 
course, as on the previous morning, lay within a mile or two 
of shore for the entire 38 miles. 

I had hardly settled myself comfortably in the pilot seat 
when a huge bat-shaped mass suddenly broke the surface of 
the water a scant 50 feet dead ahead of us, its great flippers 
rising and falling to give it headway. Flexuous, three-foot 
horns extended outward and upward from either side of its 
head and from these I recognized it as a tremendous manta 
or devil ray. Its wingspread appeared to be about 20 feet, 
from which, through several harpooning experiences I have 
had with them, I judged its weight to be 3000 pounds. 

The second the monster broke water, I had thrown the 
wheel hard over and cut the throttle but the distance sepa- 
rating us was too short to effect a turn; our forefoot plowed 
into the black mass with the same sensation that one has 
when striking a mud bank, even to the slight list that fol- 
lowed. For a moment, the cruiser hung there, then slid 
gently off one huge flipper and settled down again on an 
even keel. Nor did the collision appear to have harmed the 
devil ray; its powerful wings continued to flap steadily until 
the great body sank slowly out of sight. 

‘“‘Gosh!” was Barney’s terse comment as he watched the 
boiling swirl that marked the downward progress of the 
creature — but his eyes were the size of golf balls. 

The excitement over, Libby returned to her book and 
Barney to his interminable cataloging of shells as we re- 


sumed our course down the coast. A three-hour run put us off 
(Continued on page 72) 
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“BONNIE DUNDEE” 


The Largest and Finest Yacht Built 


In an American Shipyard During 1940 


Rosenfeld 


Designed and built by the Luders Marine 
Construction Co., of Stamford, Conn., for 
Clifford D. Mallory, Honorary President 
of the North American Yacht Racing Union, 
“*Bonnie’”’ was launched in late August and 
has been cruising this fall. She was designed 
as a yacht in which the owner and a small 
group of guests could live and cruise for 
weeks at a time, the emphasis being on 
comfort for a few rather than minimum liv- 
ing accommodations for large parties. 


She is 85’ in length over all, 65’ 3” Lw.l., 
18’ 9” beam and 5’ 6” draft. She is of 
composite construction, with backbone of 
wood and framing, stringers and diagonal 
strapping of welded steel. There are six 
steel bulkheads, four of them watertight. 
Weldwood is used extensively in joiner E 
bulkheads. Decks and deckhouse are of 
teak and the main cabin and the owner's 
stateroom are paneled in teak, unfinished. 
She is classed 100 A1 at Lloyd's. 


The power plant is a pair of Gray Diesels 
rated 165 hp. each at 2000 r.p.m., with 
4.4:1 reduction gears. The propellers are 
allowed to revolve freely when the yacht is 
under sail. The engine room also houses a 
4 kw. generator, belt-driven by either en- 
gine and arranged to charge in either rota- 
tion. There is also a 3 kw. Atlas Lanova 
Diesel generating set with belt drive for 
operating an emergency salvage pump. Air 
compressor (for horn, etc.), pumps and 
pressure tanks for fresh and salt water 
systems, Lux automatic fire-fighting equip- 
ment and thirteen 8-cell Exide storage 
batteries are installed. The engine starters 
are 110 volts, believed to be the first of 
this type. On her trial trip, with the engines 
operating at 1500 r.p.m., the yacht did 


better than 11 knots and she has made? 


knots under sail, on the wind in a seaway. ; 


The bow decoration (top). A young Scot 
in the crew posed for the head with its © 
plaid bonnet. In the stem head are the 
sheave and rollers for the steel cable. 
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The flying bridge (top, left) with steering wheel, binnacle, Allen automatic clutch and 
throttle controls, central control for the Bendix-Holmes automatic steerer, and the usual 
instrument panels, hand throttle and reverse levers. Behind the small glass door to port is 
a telephone hand set providing intercommunication between bridge, deckhouse, galley 
and owner’s stateroom. Next below is a view of the owner’s stateroom att, finished in teak. 
The 110-volt current allows the use of attractive fluorescent lighting fixtures here and else- 
where. Above, the main cabin has almost eight feet headroom and is fitted with book 
shelves, chairs and a table which extends to banquet proportions, all made of teak in the 
builders’ shops. The fireplace is practically a Franklin stove, with an insulated air space 
around the grate discharging warm air to the room. 


Rosenfeld 
Like her predecessor, the new ‘‘Bonnie”’ uses stainless steel wire rope for the cable (right). This is wound up on 


the drum of her electrically-driven windlass which is controlled from the bridge. The drum holds more than 70 
fathoms of 34" diameter wire rope. An ingenious spooling device assures that the cable winds smoothly with 
no fear of getting a riding turn on the drum. Lower right, a special fitting for attaching the forestay straddles the 
cable. Both fresh and salt water connections are provided on deck for washing down, etc. Left, below, the en- 














gine room is a spacious compartment with ample headroom. The switchboard, against the forward bulkhead, is a “oe W I) i / } HN 

hinged so that it may be swung out for inspection when desired. Overhead is soundproofing. Center, below, \\ WA WW 

the galley is extremely interesting. Among its many conveniences are a deep sink, an abundance of dresser top 1! pnt Boe niLiib beh 

and stowage space and plenty of room for working. The range uses both gas and fuel oil and there is also an " 1] || Wi ayyyye?) 

oil-burning boiler which supplies hot water for the heating system as well as a gas hot water heater for basins gpooynr® 

and showers. The floor is surfaced with non-skid cork and under it is a special cold storage box chilled by an 3 

electric refrigerating unit. The regular refrigerator is also electrically cooled. The four cylinders of gas for the “s ie — 

galley range and hot water heater are stowed on deck in two compartments in the cabin trunk. rage ’ 
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This yacht, owned by Adrian R. Allan, of East Orange, N. J., 
was designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., and built at 
Oyster Bay, L. |., by the Jakobson Shipyard, Inc. Her roomy 
machinery compartment houses a 215 hp. Waukesha-Hessel- 
man oil engine of the Wanderer model, a complete outfit of 





auxiliary machinery and the fuel tanks. 


“Westerly” is 73’ 2” in length over all, 
60’ O” on the water line, 17’ 9’’ beam 
and 7’ 6” draft. She carries 2036 square 
feet of canvas. At top, right, is a view of 
the port side of the comfortable main 
cabin. Next below, the roomy double 
stateroom aft. Upper left, the engine 








room, located under the deckhouse, and, 
left, the yacht under power. Plans of 
‘Westerly’? were published in the May, 
1940, issue of ‘‘Yachting.” 


Rosenfeld Photos 
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FLUKY WEATHER RACING TACTICS 


ROBERT N. BAVIER, JR. 


T’S quite a problem, this racing game. After a num- 
ber of years of it, you figure you’ve got the 
proper tactics down pat and that from then 
on all that’s necessary is to employ these 
tactics to be assured of doing well. You have 
learned that a boat in the lead should, when 
possible, cover the fleet; she should at least cover the nearest 
competitors. You have found that a start is mighty impor- 
tant, that it’s necessary to get your boat going fast or you 
won’t win even if you do go the right place, and that there 
are certain rules to follow in sailing a leeward leg. You’ve 
discovered a lot of other things, too, and you figure there 
isn’t too much more to know. If you don’t clean up, or at 
least make a good showing, then it’s because the breaks go 
the wrong way. That is the stage we reached last spring. 
Then along comes a summer like this last one when a 
steady breeze was something to tell your friends about. The 
old time-proven tactics were tried week after week but 
usually some “lucky” cuss, disobeying all the dictates of 
sound sailing sense, came home the winner. Each evening 
the beaten skipper (that’s me) would come ashore shouting 
to not-quite-so-proud parents: ‘‘We wuz robbed,” and 
holding forth on the luck of the winners whose total dis- 
regard for proper tactics should have landed them in the 
soup. Fluky July faded into flukier August and, with the 
continued success of the ‘‘lucky violators of proper tactics,”’ 
there came a glimmer of awakening. By now, the realization 
should be flooding through the harassed minds of many 
beaten skippers that the “lucky” guys weren’t lucky — not 
most of the time. Are, then, the old time-honored tactics no 
good? Of course they are but only under normal sailing 
conditions. On fluky days, they must be modified or changed 
completely and, under such conditions, the so-called flagrant 
violation is often the proper method. The trick comes in 
knowing when to use the usual racing tactics and when to 
use that brand of tactics, which, for want of a better name, 





we might as well call ‘‘fluky weather racing tactics.”’ Let’s 
go into this a bit further and try to analyze the cause of our 
mistakes so that when another fluky year rolls around we 
will find that in 1940 we did not lose in vain. 

Take this business of starting. I once went so far as to say 
that, in an afternoon race for one-design classes, the boat 
that got the jump at the start had the race half won already. 
I still believe this but only if there is a steady breeze. On a 
fluky day, it is much harder to stay ahead than it is to come 
from behind, profiting by the leaders’ mistakes and sailing 
around them when they run into a flat spot or choose the 
wrong tack. Even so, a good start is still an asset in the most 
fickle breezes but it is obviously far less important. Getting 
a good start is often risky, inviting the chance of getting over 
too early or of being involved in a foul on the line. In a 
steady breeze, the probable gain justifies this risk but in a 
spotty wind it doesn’t. There is nothing quite so discouraging 
as to foul out of a race at the outset through trying too hard 
to get the jump on the fleet, only to find that a more con- 
servative start would have served just as well. We conclude, 
therefore, that in a light, shifty breeze it is better to play safe 
on the start, trying to get a good one but not taking an un- 
due risk in an effort to beat the fleet. This is especially so on a 
dead run start when, in a large fleet, the first boat over the 
line is almost sure to be cut by those behind. So the next time 
you are out in front, only to be passed by someone who 
started a few lengths back, don’t take it so hard. If this 
skipper continues to start poorly in a good breeze, you won’t 
have to worry about him in the long run. If he doesn’t, you 
can bet he is smarter than you and has learned not to count 
too heavily on the start when the breeze is mostly up and 
down. 

Once the start has been made, it doesn’t pay to try to get 
the last fraction of speed out of the boat. In a steady breeze, 
the skipper should watch the jib almost constantly, and the 
crew should spend most of the time trimming sails or keeping 





With the wind mostly up and down, getting the jump on the fleet at the start is often of slight importance. Notice the 
line of breeze making up on the horizon. It will have a far greater effect on the results than making a good start 


Geo. Henning, Jr. 








low and quiet if going to windward. This should make her go 
faster. But when the wind is apt to shift every few minutes, 
it seems more important to be going a little slower in the 
right direction than rapidly in the wrong one. Consequently, 
the skipper should spend less time watching the sails and 
more watching the weather, deducing where the next puff is 
apt to come from, in order to be there when it does. The 
crew shouldn’t be idle, either. Even when on the wind, it is 
a good idea for the sailor with the best eyesight and the best 
knowledge of weather to stand up on occasion to see what’s 
going on. When he sees a puff of smoke on shore coming 
from a different direction, distant sails filled with a new slant, 
or a line of breeze making up on the horizon, he can call the 
skipper’s attention to it; then plans can be changed to make 
the most of the new breeze when it sets in. It may seem 
stupid to advise a crew to stand up while beating to wind- 
ward, or to suggest that a skipper pay less attention to sail- 
ing fast, but watch the boys who win in the spotty going. 
They do it and, though they may not be going so fast, they 
are never caught napping and they make the breaks come 
their way rather than wait for them to drop into their laps. 

But now let’s skip to another subject — the rdle of tide in 
light and shifty going. The importance of tide diminishes as 
the breeze becomes more uncertain. In a steady light breeze, 
tide would be more important than in a steady heavy one, 
but light airs are all too often fickle as well. In a good wind, 
when shifts of more than half a point or so are unlikely, the 
difference between a fair and a foul tide can often more than 
offset the difference between a good or bad slant. At such 
times, it is usually desirable to choose the tack or play the 
shore which will give the most favoring tide. This is seldom 
the case in spotty going. The flukier the wind, the greater 
the advantage that can be gained by getting the best slants. 
Therefore, under such conditions, the course which will lead 
to better breezes, even if it results in a less favoring current, 
is apt to be the faster one. 

Of course, if one cannot decide where the best wind is 
likely to come from, then tidal conditions can and should be 


This picture, taken from a different angle five minutes after the one on the preceding page, shows many of the boats 
first at the start already behind. Some skippers now in the lead got in a position to make the most of the new breeze 
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used in choosing where to sail. But, if some competitor tacks 
offshore and bucks a tide while you keep in the back eddy 
along the beach, don’t lose faith in everything if he beats 
you. He may have been lucky but it is more likely that he 
figured on a better breeze to counterbalance the stronger 
adverse current. In such places as Vineyard Haven, where 
the tide is especially strong, it is, at almost all times, the 
primary consideration. We might suggest, however, that 
such a place is the exception which proves the rule. 

Let’s suppose, now, that in the first half of the race every- 
thing has gone wrong and you find yourself behind most of 
the boats. Past experience in a steady breeze has shown that 
splitting tacks with the fleet seldom works since, on such a 
day, the fleet, unless composed of a lot of dubs (in which case 
we hope you would not be behind, anyway), is probably 
going the right place. Splitting tacks under such conditions 
works about once a summer. The other times it results in a 
last or, at least, a bad dumping. At such times, it seems best, 
especially if your boat is a fast one, to plug after the fleet, 
overhauling a few and beating those which, with less pa- 
tience than yourself, hoped for a miracle and tacked the 
wrong way. These more conservative tactics usually result in 
working up into a middle position and, over a long period of 
time, are more profitable than the “do or die”’ variety. 

Does this hold true in variable weather? I don’t think so. 
Under such conditions, it is far more desirable to split with 
the fleet unless there is some breeze that they are obviously 
heading into. When conditions are uncertain, just because 
most of the boys are going the same way is no guarantee 
they are right. The chances are that they have a pretty hazy 
idea themselves just why they are on the tack they have 
chosen. Consequently, the last boat, instead of taking a ten 
to one chance when splitting tacks, has an almost even 
chance of getting the best slant. Anything can happen — 
and usually does — when the wind starts playing tricks and 
for this reason we conclude that, on spotty days, it is more 
often advisable to split tacks when behind a fleet. 

(To be Continued) 
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“Bounty” in her berth at Essex, Conn., in February, 1940. There were fourteen inches of ice, cov- 
ered with snow, and the temperature was just below 10° F. Four hours earlier it had been — 8° 


WINTERING ABOARD UP NORTH 


“Bounty” Keeps Her Crew Warm Even at Eight Below 


By J. THORNTON MILLS 





® ACHTSMEN know that there is nothing new 
~ about living in boats the year ’round. Lots of 
people do it, cruising north in the summer 
and south in the winter. There are also a 
few who, because they haven’t the time to 
~ gO south i in the winter, none the less live in 
henhd the year ’round, taking the winter in their stride. 

One summer day in 1936, while I was living aboard my 
little 32-foot cutter Crusoe with another lad, we sailed up the 
Connecticut River to Essex. It looked the same as always, 
except for one thing. Caulking away on the deck of a rather 
old but passable yawl, was my future wife, although I did 
not know it at the moment. She had been living aboard 
summers and, I later found, had the same desire as I for 
making a boat a permanent all-year home. The splicing 
formality was only a start toward the life which we had 
always figured would be the perfect one afloat. 

Crusoe, although a dandy packet, was long-legged and a 
bit shy on beam and too small to be a home sans shore sta- 
tion. The yaw] was fat and of shoal draft and, besides being 
too small, was beyond the age of warranting the necessary 
additional gadgets. ‘“‘Slim” Baker, upon being apprised of 
the predicament one day, suggested that we tie the two 
together, go away, and see what nature would produce. 

The product turned out to be a Rhodes-designed auxiliary 
bugeye yacht, built by M. M. Davis & Son a few years be- 
fore. She was moored in Brewer’s Creek, a few miles above 
Annapolis, Md. Thereupon, both Crusoe and the yawl went 
on the market. The former was shortly purchased by a 
friend who well knew her great qualities, and the latter 


went to a new owner in the course of the next few months. 

We took possession of the bugeye with gusto. That was 
in August, 1938. She was rechristened Bounty, sailed to 
Essex, and we went to work on her. She was an admirable 
basis upon which to start, 59’ 6” over all, 45’ on the water 
line, 16’ beam and 4’ 10” draft with board up. Some room, 
there! Luckily, at the time of the Big Blow of September 
21st, 1938, we were hauled out for bottom painting and the 
start of alterations. Our principal loss was the varnish on 
the weather side of the upper half of our spars, where they 
extended above the roof of the yard building to windward. 

Now, another factor of living aboard had to be ap- 
proached, and that brings us to the point of this yarn. Being 
quite firmly attached to the business of making a living, 
there were no prospects of the sunny southlands in the 
winter. And there was to be no roughing it. Not only. is the 
youngest member of the crew, the Bosunette, aged seven and 
a half, but the skipper is beginning to like his comfort. The 
good old Shipmate and cabin fireplace are fine in the early 
spring and late fall; augmented by a few electric heaters on 
shore current, they may get you through the rest of the more 
rigorous months. It may be all right for those who like it 
but it seems a rather dreary outlook for zero weather. — 

So the heating problem was first approached and sub- 
sequently licked. We installed a hot water system, compris- 
ing ten ample radiators, a booster circulating pump and a 
coal furnace. After a year’s experience, we find that we could 
have saved the price of the booster pump, as the circulation 
takes care of itself. The installation was made by one of the 
local Essex plumbers, working under my supervision. 
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As we carry no paid hands, the fore peak was torn out and 
converted into a stateroom for the Bosunette. There is a 
large radiator up there, three in the main cabin, one each 
in the ‘‘head’”’ and the Skipper’s and Mate’s stateroom, two 
in the deckhouse and two good ones in the engine room aft. 
I make a point of that, as the engine room is a place so often 
neglected. With the installation as we have it, we can keep 
our machinery in commission all winter, operating our 
generator as desired and being independent of shore current. 
It is always better to have machinery and batteries used, 
anyway. The amount of heating surface for the engine room 
was figured to keep it evenly at 20° less than the main 
cabin and other living quarters, and it does just that. Also, 
the fact that the pressure water pump and tank are in the 
engine room shows, further, the importance of proper heat 
in that compartment. 

The coal-burning furnace was 
chosen after due deliberation. Our 
boat-living neighbors, Whitman 
and Helen Kenyon, of the Storte- 
beker, which has a large square 
main cabin with staterooms open- 
ing out from it, heat efficiently 
with a Florence oil heater. How- 
ever, we are more cut up in Bounty, 
due to the long centerboard. Also, 

-the Florence heater can be used 
only when you are tied up on an 
even keel, which would be a draw- 
back from my standpoint. Bill and 
Betty Gould, living aboard Lascar, 
tied up a little farther around the 
corner at the Dauntless Yard basin, 
have a gas-fired furnace. I have not 
inspected it since it was put into 
operation soon after the first of 
the year, but it is reported to work 
satisfactorily. 

We are still happy with our coal, 
though. Taking out ashes makes 
more dusting work for the Mate 
and that is the one ‘‘out.” The 
‘fns”’ for it are the steady, drying 






















































The furnace room just forward of the main cabin. 


Ten radiators, one of which may be seen 


under the companionway ladder, are installed 
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heat, the ventilation effected by the draft, and, most im- 
portant, it can be used in any kind of going, rail under or 
not. The model which we selected has its filling door at the 
top, set at a 45° angle. This means that, short of a capsize, 
it is practically impossible to dump out any hot coals. We 
set the furnace on a low shelf covered with three inches of 
concrete, into which the base was firmly set while the con- 
crete was still soft. In addition, it is held down with ample 
tie rods. The coal bunker is behind and below the furnace, 
fills from a large brass deck plate, and feeds out through a 
trap below — all quite conventional. We have a Tecco 
attachment on the hot water heating line, which gives us our 
domestic hot water when the furnace is in operation, and 
the domestic hot water boiler is in the ‘‘ boiler room.” 

One last point on the heating question. Fresh air heats 
‘much more efficiently than stale 
air — to say nothing of smelling 
better. Be sure that the heating 
system, of whatever kind, is over- 
sized enough so that a port or so 
can be opened without ill effect 
on the general temperature below. 

““So,’”’ you say, “‘where do you 
get all the room for this mighty 
installation?’ Well, it’s this way. 
When we bought the boat, there 
was a perfectly useless passage- 
way stateroom to starboard, abaft 
the galley. We ripped out the 
bunk, moved the after bulkhead 
forward 52 inches and, presto, we 
had a boiler room in the after 
end of the galley (which had been 
too small, anyway), plus a large 
“L” addition to the main cabin. 
In this space we built in a sort of 
sofa-settee. The main cabin, large 
enough in the first place, now 
seems immense. 

So the heating question is set- 
tled! There may be better ways; 
if there are, I should be glad to 
know about them. Suffice it to say 
that, as I sit here in the main 
cabin, in mid-January, with an 
ample quantity of snow topside 
and the thermometer hovering 
around 10 F. outside, the cabin 
reads 74° with the furnace sleep- 
ing along. We have had it sub- 
zero one or two mornings with 
the same gratifying effects, and 
that is good enough for me. 

With that out of the way, we 
are all set for the winter. Oh, no, 
we’re not! There are more things 
to it than that! But, before we go 
on, let me point out one thing to 
the man who wants to heat his 
boat over a winter. The heat be- 
low has a tendency to dry out the 
joinerwork and generally ‘shrink 


any wood the other side of which 
(Continued on page 70) 


The main cabin, looking forward through 
the galley into the “‘Bosunette’s” stateroom 
in the fore peak. Note the radiator at 


the left just clear of the centerboard trunk 
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A Collingwood skiff in the harbor of Midland, Ontario. From the ladies’ costumes, this was about 1904 


MACKINAW BOATS & COLLINGWOOD SKIFFS 


PAUL JAMES BARRY 





AKE an ordinary double-ended rowboat. 
Imagine that she’s suddenly been afflicted 
with giantism and has grown to a length 
of 30 feet; equip her with a centerboard, a 
ketch or schooner rig, and deck. The re- 
sult is a Mackinaw boat or a Collingwood 
skiff. These two may or may not be different versions 
of the same thing, but more about that later. They were 
about the best known sail boats of the Great Lake fisheries. 
Before the advent of the flivver and the motor boat, they 
furnished the only means of transportation, communica- 
tion and livelihood for numbers of people living on the less 
accessible parts of the upper Lakes. Fishing, trading or 
carrying supplies, they were afloat from the time the Lakes 
thawed in the spring till the freeze-up in late fall, and they 
weathered storms and lost few lives. 

A more orthodox description of one of the boats comes 
from an old fishery report. ‘‘It is an open boat, generally 
provided with centerboard, has sharp ends, the bow being 
much fuller than the stern, which is remarkably fine, while 
the midship section is round and sometimes ‘bulging’. Some 
of the boats are carvel-built, while others are lapstreaked, 
and they have a strong sheer.” 

If a’yachtsman who lives on the Atlantic Coast decides 
that the standard varieties of vessel do not meet his special 
needs, he can turn to a commercial type that developed in 
the particular waters that interest him. More likely than 
not, he’ll find in her that pet quality he’s searching for, and 
other good ones to boot. He’ll have little trouble learning 
about the types of boat that might be suitable, since a good 
bit of historical research has been done to discover just what 


the old-timers were like and enthusiastic owners of yachts 
built along the lines of these craft have used up reams of 
paper in description of their ships. 

If our yachtsman starts out to build a boat for use on the 
Great Lakes, he’s practically certain to end up with one of 
the usual types of modern yacht or. with an imported kind. 
He’ll probably never think of using as a basis for his vessel 
one of the types that developed as Lake fishing boats or 
small Lake carriers. In all likelihood, he has never heard of 
most of them, since no one seems to have recorded them and 
the men who knew them are disappearing almost as rapidly 
as the boats themselves. These types, if one can still discover 
what they are, offer the usual advantages of commercially 
developed craft. A boat that was used by a professional 
sailor or fisherman in the stormiest seasons is likely to be 
well fitted to meet the special tricks of local weather and 
water conditions. 

What particular types belong to the Lakes? 

There is the pound net boat. She is a descendant of the 
New Haven sharpie, with all of the advantages of the 
sharpie, including low cost, plus some of her own. She has a 
distinctive hull and rig and ought to make an inexpensive 
pleasure boat. 

There is the Grand Haven fishing boat. Anyone who likes 
heavy, cutter-rigged craft should appreciate the possibilities 
of a yacht modeled after this type. 

There is the Huron boat. If you started out with a tran- 
som-sterned rowboat instead of the double-ender, and 
went through the enlarging process that produced the 
Mackinaw, you’d have a Huron boat. The Watts shop in 
Collingwood, of which more shortly, has built several of 
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these boats in the past few years for use as summer cruisers. 
Above all in importance, there are the Mackinaw boat and 
the Collingwood skiff. 


+ + + 


About the year 1854, a settler from Ireland, William 
Watts, began to build small skiffs on Toronto Island, in Lake 
Ontario. They were about 20 feet long, clinker-built, double- 
ended and equipped with one or two spritsails. They were 
probably patterned after the ship’s boats that were being 
built in Ireland. About 1858, Watts moved to Georgian Bay 
and settled at the place that is now Collingwood, Ontario. 
There he continued to build his skiffs. As the town grew, 
there came to be a fleet of these Collingwood skiffs in use on 
the local fishing grounds. And, as competition among the 
fishermen grew, they went farther and farther from home 
and, as a result, needed larger and larger boats. Watts’ 
original model was soon enlarged and fitted with a long 
bowsprit and a jib as well as her spritsails but, basically, she 
was the same as the boats built on Toronto Island. Except 
for the jibstay, the boats never carried standing rigging. 
When fishing was at its height and the demand for boats was 
great, other builders set up shop in Collingwood. 

Georgian Bay has one shore that is steep-to. The opposite 
one is shallow and rocky and along it are the 30,000 and 
some islands that help make the Bay a happy hunting 
ground for sportsmen. At the northwestern end, the Bay 
opens into Lake Huron. In the fall, storms sweep down 
Huron and Georgian Bay and, before they go-far, pro- 
duce waves that’ make the crews of modern steamers wish 
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Lines and midship section of a Mackinaw 

boat built at Charlevoix, Mich., in 1900. 

Drawing by the Historic American Mer- 

chant Marine Survey. U. 5S. National 
Museum photograph 


cane Moist 


that they had taken up taxi driving instead of sailoring. 

The fishermen, who had to go to all parts of the Bay at 
all times of the year, found that the Collingwood boats 
fitted all their needs. They were of shoal draft and could 
go in and out among the islands without any trouble. Any 
cove would furnish anchorage in a storm. And, if the boat 
were forced to be out in the storm, the chances were that 
she would come back right side up. 

About the time when fishing was developing into a major 
business of the Lakes, a man named Carmichael who, ac- 
cording to the local story, came from the Atlantic Coast, had 
the Watts shop build a 33- or 35-footer for him. This was by 
far the largest Collingwood fishing boat that had been turned 
out. He had the forward ten feet or so decked and installed 
a couple of bunks and a stove below. She was rigged as a 
gaff ketch with a long bowsprit and unstayed masts, had a 
deck along each side and a heavy wooden centerboard in 
place of the iron one commonly used in the smaller boats. 
After she proved successful, a number of similar boats were 
built, though none were ever much larger. The average 
length of a Collingwood skiff remained about 30 feet; in 
time, boats even smaller than that came to be decked and 
rigged like the larger craft. Carmichael’s ideas put the 
finishing touches on the Collingwood boats; from his time to 
the present — if you can find one at present — they have 
remained about the same. 

Competition continued. Fishermen went as far afield as 
they could on Georgian Bay and then moved on to Lake 
Huron; they went into Lake Michigan and, when that 
became too crowded,. into Lake Superior. Wherever they 
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A modern example of the Collingwood model, owned by the 
author. The hull is typical, the rig is not. Designed by 
T. B. F. Benson, naval architect of Toronto 


went, they set up fishing camps where the fish were packed 
and shipped by steamer. Finally, when Superior began to 
yield fewer fish, the fishermen moved on to Lake Winnipeg. 
Watts boats were shipped there from Collingwood by rail. 

However, though the Collingwood fishing fleet was largest 
about 1885 and began to dwindle after that, the Collingwood 
boat was taken to the Pacific Coast by a son of the William 
Watts who first built the type. Captain William Watts 
moved from the Lakes to the Pacific in 1888 and began to 
build skiffs of this model for the Fraser River salmon fisher- 
ies. They were about 25 feet long and most of them were 
carvel-built. In this, they differed from the boats used on the 
Lakes, which were usually clinker-built. At one time, Cap- 
tain Watts had an order from a cannery for 100 of these 














Above and on opposite 
page, a Collingwood boat, 
taken off a builder’s model 
owned by Fred Watts. A 
lift has been added to in- 
crease freeboard. Right, 
part of the Collingwood 
fishing fleet in 1880. Vari- 
ous stages of the develop- 
ment of the rig may be seen 
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boats; he built them bottom up over a solid mold and turned 
out one each day till the order was filled. This is certainly a 
fine example of mass production. 

Not only did the Collingwood boats play a large part in 
the opening up of the Lakes, and later of the Pacific fish- 
eries, but one of them was also used in the exploration of 


‘ James Bay, the lower part of Hudson Bay. Captain Watts 


accompanied this expedition. The boat stood up to a great 
deal of wear and tear and carried the expedition all that 
summer. Among other experiences, they were forced to 
beach her on a lee shore in a storm; when the storm was 
over, it was discovered that, except when there was an 
especially high wind, the water didn’t come within a mile of 
where she was. 

The following specifications give some idea of the con- 
struction of the Collingwood boats. For a 33-foot boat. Keel, 
maple 4” by 4’, in one length. Frames, oak, steamed, 
114" by 2’’, spaced 8” centers. Planking, 34’’ pine. Stem and 
sternpost, oak. Keelson, of hardwood, 214” by 4”, fitted 
forward of and abaft the centerboard trunk. Floor timbers 
were fitted on top of the frames if an especially strong piece 
of work was desired. 

For a 30-foot boat. Bowsprit, 10’ to 12’ long (in later boats, 
the bowsprit was usually curved downward to some degree 
by tightening the bobstay; the practice was also followed 
with Mackinaw boats elsewhere on the Lakes). Forward 
mast, 6” or 7” diameter at deck, 3” at truck. It might be as 
much as 30’ high; the hoist of the sail on this mast would be 
20’, the boom would be 16’ long, and the gaff 12’ to 14’. At 
the jaws, the gaff would be 3” in diameter, 314” at the 
center and 214” at the outer end. After mast, 5’’ in diameter 
at the after thwart, 3’’ at the truck and 24’ in height. The 
after boom would be 14’ to 16’ in length, and 3” in diameter. 

The expressions ‘‘fore,” ‘‘main” and ‘‘mizzen” cannot 
be used in connection with masts of Collingwood or Macki- 
naw boats without confusion; they were usually considered 
schooners though, actually, a good deal over half of them 
were rigged as ketches. Other rigs were fairly common. 
There were borderline cases in which the forward mast was 
taller but the after boom longer. Cat ketches, leg o’mutton 
rigs and lateeners were not unknown. The long bowsprit 
was considered quite useful; despite the fact that the boats 
carried as much canvas as their crews could comfortably 
handle in heavy weather, the extra power of the jib was 
welcome in the light airs of summer. In making landings in 
shoal places, the boat would be run aground a short distance 
from shore with the bowsprit sticking out over terra firma; 
the crew could easily walk out along it and then jump down 
to shore, without having to wade. 

Though in later years, when engines began to be installed, 
most Collingwood boats were carvel-built, the sailing fisher- 
men always preferred clinker-built ones. They felt that they 
were more responsive in a sea and stronger. Clinker-built 

(Continued on page 74) 
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“By her appearance, | took her for Dutch, 
A long time ago.” — Old Chantey 


seamen have used many ways of identifying different 

craft.» Most of these are ‘‘all Greek” to the average 
landlubber who doesn’t see much difference between boats 
anyway, but there is one old time method which is guaran- 
teed to perplex many of today’s sailors and farmers alike. 
Most. of us have heard of a ship being recognized by ‘‘the 
cut of her jib.’”’ It seems natural to have used this means of 
recognition until one realizes that in the old days ships of the 
same size showed such slight distinction in the cut of their 
jibs that it would appear impossible to use this means of 
identification until close aboard. When this close, there 
would have been many other better means of identification. 
Furthermore, there was not one jib, but many on a ship. 
Therefore, we cannot help but conclude that it would have 
been all but impossible to recognize a boat ‘“‘by the cut of 
her jib.” 

The mystery vanishes, however, when one realizes that 
this confusion is due to a misunderstanding of terms. 
Originally, ‘‘the cut of her jib” bore no reference to a sail. 
Rather than jib, the old timers really meant guibre. The 
guibre was, primarily, a built out structure from the stem 
to give a point of vantage for the gammoning to be rove, 
lashed and seized. With long bowsprits and jibbooms, the 
upward pull of the headstays was enormous. Second, the 
side members of this structure afforded a basket or foot rail 
on which the crew could get out and gather in the headsails. 
As good decoration follows utility, it afforded an excellent 
setting for scrolls, arabesques and a figurehead. The word is 
pronounced almost as a Frenchman would pronounce our 
word “‘jib.”” Their word for jib is foc. It is quite possible that, 
through common usage by early mariners, the word guibre 
finally lost its original meaning and spelling, resulting in the 
confusion we: have experienced. Sailors in the West Indies 
seem to like to roll over on their tongues the word “jib,” for 
they have ‘‘jeebes,”’ “‘jeeby jeebes”’ and ‘‘jeeby jeeby jeebes.”’ 

Even today, boats are still recognized by the cut of their 


Fs AS many years as there have been ships to sail in, 
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THE CUT OF HER “GUIBRE” 


By 


PHILIP A. SAWYER 


guibre. Recently, a schooner was listed for sale as a bugeye. 
This pretty boat certainly did not have the raking mast or 
patent stern of the bugeye but she did have the characteris- 
tic bow and hence her classification was determined. 

Tracing the evolution of the guibre, we note that bolts 
and strap iron took the place of rope gammoning and the old 
steeved up bowsprit came down to horizontal, more or less. 
Note in Figures 2, 3, 4 the transition of the gammon iron 
from the beakhead guibre to the modern bow. 

The guibre has been used in many forms. From Bath, 
Maine, to Handsboro, Miss., the clipper bow model was used 
and elements from earliest times were handed down, but 
never in such beautiful form as on Chesapeake Bay which 
had sent out the famous Baltimore clippers. Here, on 
pungies, bugeyes and bateaus are still seen the graceful 
“long’ bow” with carved, gilded trailboards edged with 
“finger rails.’’ The decoration has the ornate scrolls of leaves 
and a patriotic motif in American shields, cannon, spears 
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the design. 

The clipper bow has died hard. Even a decade 
or so ago, yachts emulated the graceful lines 
and gold scroll of the earlier vessels. The ship- 
rigged yacht Seven Seas has such a fine gold 
scroll, to mention but a single example. Even 
plumb stem steamers had vertical scrolls of 
gilding. 

One of the oldest models of boats in this 
country is the Greek sponge boat. She has a 
curved, high painted stem but no guzbre. In fact, 
she never did have one for, with a sprit mainsail 
and no headsail, there was no need for one. 

Men who ge down to the sea in ships will still 
tell you what a ship is by the cut of her jib. 
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Boarding the main tack, when the weather clew of the mainsail is dragged down 
into place by “main strength and nonsense.” From an etching by George Gale 


THE WHALE SHIP 


“JUNIOR” MUTINY 


Part Il— Trouble Brews as Poor Food and Harsh Treatment Antagonize the Crew 


By CHESTER SCOTT HOWLAND 





HE ROUTINE aboard a whaleship, when 
weeks and weeks passed without whales 
being sighted, was almost enough to drive 
the crew mad, but the action resulting from 
whales “‘raised,”’ involving lowering whale- 
z~ boats, the chase, the conflict, the kill, cut- 
ting in and trying out, was enough to keep the men from 
thinking too much about themselves. 

In this record, however, we shall omit much of the ordi- 
nary adventure that was a part of every whaling voyage and 
select those episodes which contributed toward making the 
voyage of the Junior outstanding. In this bit of research, the 
matters that pertain to the murderous behavior of the 
mutineers are of greater interest than the others. Just as a 
few inconsequential cheeses and cocoanuts aboard the 
Bounty finally set Fletcher Christian flaming against Cap- 
tain Bligh, so did three casks of ill-conditioned ship’s bread 
and the mate’s dog have a part in the terrible story of the 
Junior. 


Ship’s bread was a plain flour and water cracker, eight 
inches or so square and half an inch thick. When freshly 
baked, it was so hard that it could be broken only by the 
exertion of considerable force. Enough of this bread to last 
through a four- or five-year voyage was always stored in the 
hold before sailing. Huge, tightly coopered casks carried the 
snugly packed “‘bread.”’ If, by mischance, these casks had 
not been fashioned from well-seasoned wood, the bread, 
when the casks were opened a year or so later on the voyage, 
would be covered with a slimy green mold. Hard bread five 
or six years old was not unusual inasmuch as casks returning 
from a long voyage unopened would be reset and stowed as a 
part of the supply for the next voyage. This might also be 
true of the meat, also packed in casks. 

The Junior sailed with ‘‘three casks of old bread, ap- 
proximately 900 pounds, left over from the previous voyage” 
and ‘‘25 barrels of salt meat that had come from the Sand- 
wich Islands’”’ and had been resalted and repacked. The poor 
bread and meat were used first. 
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The ship had not been long at sea before the crew com- 
plained about the bread to Mr. Nelson, the Mate, who 
heard the men indifferently, with the retort: ‘‘It’s all right 
enough for sailors.’’ Next morning, a few of the older seamen, 
determined not to be dismissed so perfunctorily, came aft 
to register disapproval before their young Captain. 

“This meat is rotten, Sir. It won’t hold together long 
enough to be cooked properly. And it stinks fit to choke us.” 

Another sailor, with a piece of ship’s bread in his hands, 
offered visible testimony: ‘‘ Here is a piece of bread, Sir, that 
is so alive with wéevils and vermin that I saw it move on my 
sea chest without anybody near it.”’ 

Captain Mellen examined the specimen and appreciated 
its unfitness. Throwing it overboard, he said: “Tell Mr. 
Nelson to head up the cask. We'll save it and give it to the 
hogs that we shall be taking aboard when we get to Tristan 
Da Cunha.” 

The mate, however, did not take the order kindly. 
“T say the bread is good enough for a scurvy bunch of 
foremasthands!”’ 

Though the Captain had agreed that the bread was of 
wretched quality and promised to give it to the hogs, the 
crew generally believed that the wormy bread had been 
reserved for making “‘scouse.”’ In such a mixture, a sort of 
hash in which ship’s bread was used in place of potatoes, the 
quality of the bread would be disguised. 

Several acts of violence marred the peace of the ship. 
Whalemen had many idle hours and, in idleness, had time to 
nurse their grievances. First Mate Nelson had serious diffi- 
culties with Joseph Brooks, Hutchins, Cornelius Burns and 
Richard Cartha. On September 25th, the Island of Trinidad, 
in the South Atlantic, was sighted and passed about three 
miles off. These men, with. others, were standing unem- 
ployed by the windlass watching the island when the voice of 
the mate snapped out from well aft :‘‘Come here, one of you!” 

No one regarded the mate highly and, each hoping one of 
the others would start aft, the men were slow to get into 
action. The mate called with a curse: ‘‘What’s the matter 
with you? Why don’t you jump when I speak? Come here, 
Brooks.” 

As Brooks started aft, sullenly, Mr. Nelson threw a piece 
of old canvas at him, still cursing: ‘‘Go below and scrub off 
my dog’s mouth. He’s been poking round in some of your 
dirty messes in the steerage.” 

Brooks was not naturally rebellious but he did not fancy 
scouring filth from a dog’s head. The rag scarcely reached 
him before he had tossed it over the rail, answering: ‘‘ Clean 
your own dog. The articles do not require me to do that sort 
of duty. He gets better to eat than we do and he ain’t worth 
the food you give him.” 

Brooks’ show of independence excited the mate to vio- 
lence. ‘‘Is that the way to treat an officer?” he shouted. 
‘“‘The dog is worth better food than any of the like of you.” 
Whereupon he jumped toward the boat steerer, who dodged, 
though not quickly enough to escape being caught around 
the neck by the mate’s left arm. He did his best to squirm 
away but a dozen solid blows raised bunches on his head and 
bruised his face. Goaded by pain, the victim finally twisted 
himself free but Nelson did not let the matter rest there. 
He reported to Captain Mellen that the man had refused 
duty, but no additional punishment was meted out. 

Cornelius Burns was the next to bear the force of the chief 
mate’s petulant temper. Hardly had Trinidad dropped 
astern than blackfish were seen in large schools close to the 
ship. Whalemen recognized blackfish oil as a valuable 
product for the “pan oil,” taken from the jaw, might bring 
twenty dollars a gallon. Blackfish were taken from the 
whaleboats with harpoons just as whales were. 

A whaleship’s boats were always swinging at the davits, 
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ready to be lowered. In the confusion of hurrying to lower the 
boats Cornelius Burns allowed the fall of the mate’s boat to 
slip through his hands so that the boat crashed into the sea, 
filling with water and making such a noise that the blackfish 
sounded and were lost to sight. Mr. Nelson, in a passion, 
shouted: ‘‘I’ll fetch you, you deaf snipe. I’ll kill half of you 
blundering idiots before the voyage is over!”’ Before Burns 
could parry the blow the mate smashed the offender with his 
fist and, with his heavy copper-toed boot, kicked him so 
viciously that the man’s hip was injured. 

These two episodes are typical of the continual squally 
relationship between Mr. Nelson and the crew. Poor food 
and harsh treatment did not encourage a proper interest in 
the real purposes of the voyage and, whenever the ship was 
on whaling grounds, indifference in the matter of “‘raising 
whales”’ and capturing them spread among the men. 

Naturally, the officers sighted whales and, when they did, 
the boats were lowered but not with success, for the men 
were slack at the oars and spiritless. Sperm whales, though 
often seen, were rarely taken. Serious dissatisfaction was 
obviously brewing and, as the voyage proceeded, the mate 
released another outburst of ill humor which further ex- 
hibited his tendency to abusiveness. 

A lad named Hutchins, ordered aloft to loose the fore 
topgallant, failed to jump in response to the command and 
was unceremoniously pommelled by the mate. The crew 
plainly resented such uncalled for treatment and all hands 
save two went aft in a body to demand a hearing from the 
master. Captain Mellen met them by the cabin skylight. 

After hearing their complaint, he said: ‘‘Get forward, 
men. None of you shall be roughly treated so long as you 
behave yourselves.”’ 

All that resulted was that deck duties became more 
rigorous and normal liberties were curtailed as the Junior 
bowled along. When the vessel anchored off a small island for 
fresh water, she remained so brief a time that no one found 
an opportunity to desert. At midnight, without so much as 
a windlass chanty, the anchor was weighed and the ship put 
on her course for the New Zealand whaling grounds. Condi- 
tions aboard her remained unimproved. 


+ + + 


In following the course of the voyage thus far, little men- 
tion has been made of Cyrus Plummer, whose rating 
was that of harpooner in the second mate’s boat. From the 
day the ship left the island watering place, he became 
the ringleader in all the evil events which followed. He was 
now aboard a ship where, unlike the contented vessels 
Daniel Wood and Golconda, there was an uneasy crew among 
which were men who, from ill treatment, nursed a bitterness 
and hope for revenge that made it possible for his bloody 
purpose to ripen fast. Too crafty to engage in any overt act 
that might expose him to critical attention, he had no more 
than trivial, if any, controversies with the officers. He had 
gained steadiness from his experience of three years before 
when, at the masthead of the Golconda, he had suggested to 
a fellow sailor that to ‘heave the captain overboard” was 
the way to get control of the ship. 

Circumstances aboard the Junior were far more favorable 
and, apparently, he planned from the first to murder some of 
the officers and take over the ship. To sound out the men 
whom he had selected to take into his confidence, he sug- 
gested running away from the ship. The ship’s company was 
divided into first, middle and second watches, and Burns, 
Cartha, Hutchins and Brooks, men who had been harshly 
treated by the mate, were.in the second watch, headed by ~ 
Second Mate Lord with Plummer as junior officer. It was 
largely the men of this watch who ultimately banded 
together in mutiny. 









Joseph S. Martin 


A whaler alongside the wharf. The tryworks and the carpenter’s bench are just abaft the foremast. 
Note the wooden davits to port and the heavy hemp shrouds with their deadeyes and lanyards 


When the vessel was southeast of Cape Agulhas, she 
drifted for a day and a night in a calm and it was on this 
breezeless night that Plummer first expressed himself openly 
to a group of men who were on deck, growling among them- 
selves about the food and management aboard. As he came 
forward, he heard one say: ‘‘I suspected we would get better 
food after we left the Islands but we are still getting that 
stinking meat. I went to the galley last night and stole a 
piece of raw pork to make out a meal.”’ 

Charles Fiefield, a foremast hand, responded: ‘‘ Nelson is 
no different than he has ever been. Cap’n doesn’t seem to 
have much to say to him and I can’t see that our resenting 
the way the mate carries on has made any difference.”’ 

John Hall spoke, heartily disgusted: ‘‘What good does it 
do to talk so much about it every watch? We’ve been to 
Cap’n Mellen twice, once about the food and once about the 
mate. I say, what’s to do next?” 

It was in answer to Hall that Plummer spoke up. ‘‘I’ll 
tell you what’s to do next — get away from the ship.”’ 

This idea never seemed to have occurred to some of the 
men and, interested in any plan that would remove them 
from their difficulties, they gathered around Plummer as he 
lounged against the windlass. 

“That is what I did my last voyage. I didn’t like the ship 
so, with five other men, I stole a boat and got away.” 

‘““Where were you when you left the vessel?” Fiefield 
asked. 

_ Before he could be told, someone whispered: ‘Pipe 
down!” 

The wind was freshening and Mr. Lord, the second mate, 
came forward with orders to brace the yards. 

Those of the Junior crew who were especially dissatisfied 
at once recognized Plummer as a leader who might serve 
them admirably in an organized plan for escape; and when, a 

week later, an opportunity came for the men to get together, 
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they were more cautious than before to be certain that they 
were beyond the officers’ hearing and out of range of other 
members of the crew. In the discussion, Plummer said, 
emphatically: ‘‘I’m telling you men that I, for one, do not 
intend to go north with this ship. It’s bad enough here in 
southern waters and won’t be worth living when we get 
north, with nowhere to run to that will give us anything but 
additional hardships. Is anybody going with me?”’ 

Hall, Stanley, Fiefield and Kerson declared themselves 
ready to go. When the group met again three days later, 
Plummer addressed them even more aggressively: 

‘“‘And if we discover that we cannot get away from the 
ship without being caught, I am for taking her ourselves.” 

Plummer knew, better than the others, that a small boat 
hoisted out as far at sea as the Junior now lay was by no 
means a good risk. Several of the men were eager to get away 
but they had misgivings regarding taking the ship. 

“Take the ship?”’ they questioned, surprised, ‘‘Who said 
we wanted to take the ship?”’ 

Kerson said: ‘I’m for deserting but taking the ship is 
something else.” 

Richard Cartha’ was more courageous. ‘‘Haven’t we got 
any rights? It’s against the law for an officer to strike a man. 
Nelson beats us up every day. I’m for taking the ship if it 
comes to it to protect ourselves.” 

Not anxious to hasten a decision in discord, Plummer 
made a conciliatory remark: ‘‘I said, ‘if we can’t get away.’ 
We'll wait and see what happens.” 

Those who mildly opposed mutiny were temporarily 
pacified and Kerson showed that he was relieved, by de- 
claring: ‘‘That’s what I’m interested in. I have taken and 
seen about all the beastly banging around I’m going to 
aboard this vessel. Might take the ship if I had to but not 
so long as there is a safer way.” 

(Continued on page 68) 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


lent practice instituted by my predecessor, Cap Stan, 

and warn yachtsmen to have a thought for their moor- 
ing cables in the autumn gales. The gales —a couple of 
them — having now passed over my graying locks, I’ll put 
in another plug for my 27-pound plow anchor, which never 
budged an inch, and pass on to an interesting experiment 
that I conducted while convincing myself that Hotspur 
would live to see another gale. 


its year at this time I forget to continue the excel- 


We were anchored in an affluent of the James River called 
the Pagan River, having entered at evening in the lurid 
light of a pagan sunset that exhibited patches of green in the 
sky above the crimson cloud streamers. Beautiful but bad. 
On one or two other occasions, I’ve seen green in the sky the 
day before a gale of wind and this time I was glad when the 
hook went down in a narrows where the sea could have no 
opportunity of reaching us. In the night it began to blow 
and in the morning, feeling the wind’s pulse with a little 
wind indicator that we had aboard, I found it to be blowing 
steadily at 20 and rising to 25 in the puffs. Its strength in- 
creased gradually and when 25 was the minimum I began 
my experiment with the ground tackle. To wit, I bent a 
single piece of fisherman’s marline to the anchor cable, made 
the other end ofthe marline fast to the bitts with a clear 
lead, and slacked off the cable until all the strain (minus fric- 
tion on the roller chock) of holding the boat at anchor was 
borne by the single length of marline. Strictest scientific ac- 
curacy compels me to add, however, that at this time the 
tide was counter to the wind. The latter built up steadily, 
and in a 35-mile gust the cable straightened out and parted 
the marline. Continuing my experiment, I then took the 
strain on two strands of marline, and these held even though 
the wind topped 40 and the tidal pull was in the same di- 
rection. 

This is an experiment well worth conducting if you are 
uncertain of the efficiency of your ground tackle or if you dis- 
trust your holding ground when anchored in a strange harbor 
in a gale of wind. 


Having been cruising in Chesapeake Bay in the season of 
the southern hegira, I am reminded again that in the fall 
of the year there’s a lot of juicy Coast Guard bait floating 
around. One man in a handsome motor boat arrived at Old 
Point Comfort, Va., with only a gasoline company’s road 


map to guide him. It was an accidental backing into a wharf 
that took him to the repair yard. A single-hander in a small 
sloop, who spent an evening aboard Hotspur, complained 
that the general charts of the Chesapeake on which he was 
sailing didn’t show all the lights or half the shoals. He re- 
marked in passing that another disadvantage of these small- 
scale charts was the absence of a scale of miles, and appeared 
not only interested but grateful when I explained that a 
minute of latitude is equal to a mile. 

It sure beats the Dutch how such people get around — and 
manage to keep above water. 


The St. Petersburg Yacht Club was early with its ad- 
vance literature for the St. Pete-Habana race next March, 
and I hope its forehandedness will be reflected in a large 
number of entries for this delightful 284-mile race down the 
Gulf and across the Stream. Thanks to the insistence of cer- 
tain Northerners, five races in Floridian and nearby waters 
have been scheduled to take place within a month of one an- 
other, and the winter circuit will be conducted according to 
the Cruising Club’s racing formula. Whether the adoption 
of the northern rule contributes anything to the enjoyment 
of the southern racing remains to be seen. The object of this 
paragraph is to remind owners of sailing craft wintering in 
Florida of the good times to be had by all who partake of 
the hospitality of the St. Petersburg and Habana Yacht 
Clubs. . 


While anchored one peaceful evening in the Chester River, 
I heard a mellow musical note, first near and then far, some- 
times audible only below deck and sometimes both on deck 
and below. It couldn’t have been a submarine beacon be- 
cause it had no regular period. It might have been the last 
note of a-mourning dove’s pathetic call except that we never 
heard the first and second notes. Or it might have been a 
turtle, only I’m not a turtlist and don’t know how or whether 
they sing. It wasn’t until I got home and read a New York 
paper that the mystery was cleared up. The paper said, in an 
AP dispatch from Chestertown, Md., ‘“‘Sea Witch II, a 20- 
foot knockabout with chime bottom, owned by Vincent 
Kramer, Jr., of Annapolis, Md., was the class of the field 
today in sailing events opening the twelfth annual regatta of 
the Chester River Yacht and Country Club.”’ The musical 
sound that I had heard was, undoubtedly, the chime-bottom 
boat tuning up for the regatta. 
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“NOTRE DAME” TAKES 
PRESIDENT’S CUP AGAIN 


Herbert Mendelson’s new 
racer is an interesting ex- 
ample of hydroplane design, 
with a deep transverse step, 
shallow longitudinal steps 
and wide. transom. She was 
designed by Dan Arena who 
drove her in this season’s 
contests. She is 25’ long and 
7’ 8" beam and her power 
plant is a 24-cylinder super- 
charged Duesenberg engine. 






Rosenfeld Photos 


ITH the same 24-cylinder Duesenberg engine that 
W him President’s Cup victories in 1935 and 

1937, Herbert Mendelson, of Detroit, late in 
September became the first Gold Cup boat owner to win 
for the third time the trophy sponsored fourteen years 
ago by the White House and competed for each year, with 
the exception of one, on the Potomac River, at Washington. 

Winning three straight 15-mile heats over two days of 
competition marking the close of the speed boat season 
in the north, Mendelson’s Notre Dame scored one of her 
easiest victories in years, even though the original start- 
ing field included the 1939 and 1940 Gold Cup winners 
and the 1927 President’s Cup champion. 

Notre Dame’s triumph came at the end of a season 
marked by hard luck breakdowns at both Northport, L. I., 
and Red Bank, N. J. For her youthful driver, 24-year-old 
Dan Arena, of Oakland, Calif., whose abilities first at- 
tracted Mendelson two years ago at the Gold Cup regatta 
in Detroit, it was a great personal triumph. Not only was 
this Arena’s second try for the President’s Cup but the 
new Notre Dame represented his idea of the perfect Gold 
Cup racer. The boat was designed and built by Arena. 





W.E. Orem, of Cambridge, Md., won the Pacific Coast One-Design hydroplane two-heat event in his ‘Sea Flea,” 0-57 


MALCOLM D. LAMBORNE, JR. 


Six boats came out for the opening race on Saturday after- 
noon. They were, in addition to Notre Dame, Zalmon G. 
Simmons’ My Sin, 1939 winner of the Gold Cup; Horace 
Dodge’s 15-year-old Miss Syndicate, winner of the Presi- 
dent’s Cup back in 1927; Bili Cantrell’s Why Worry and 
Marion Cooper’s Mercury, both from Louisville, Ky.; and 
Sidney Allen’s Hotsy-Totsy, unexpected Gold Cup winner 
in August, formerly owned by the late Vic Kliesrath. 

An easterly wind blowing across the muddy river made 
the course rough and favored the long Miss Syndicate which 
led for three laps. Then it lightened and up came Notre 
Dame and My Sin. On the upper turn of the next lap, young 
Arena gunned his boat ahead of Miss Syndicate, driven by 
Dodge’s veteran mechanic Ed Hudson. 

Not until the final circuit, however, was Simmons able 
to pass the Dodge boat. In that order, the three leaders 
finished. A sad fourth, after setting a new world mark of 
one mile for non-supercharged Gold Cup craft the same 
morning, was Why Worry. Both Cantrell and Cooper, who 
finished fifth, found their light racers barely manageable in 
the bumpy going on the choppy Potomac. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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From Noank, Conn., comes 


’ 


“Cayom,” a motor cruiser 
of the fishing boat type, 
built by Webster Eldridge, 
of Noank, the cabins, gal- 
ley, etc., being fitted by 
Franklin G. Post & Son, of 
Mystic. She is 38’ in length 
over all, 11’ beamand 4’ 6” 
draft. A 6-288 Kermath 
Diesel with 2:1 Upton re- 
duction and reverse gear 
drives her. 











Extreme left. ‘‘Cheemaun ||," 
a Rhodes ‘‘27” built by Herman 
Lund, of Erie, for Thomas H,. 
Jones, of Cleveland. She won 
the I:L.Y.A. race from Cleveland 
to Put-in-Bay, the Hommel Tro- 
phy race from Cleveland to 
Vermilion and took first in her 
division in the overnight race 
from Cleveland to Erie. ‘‘Chee- 
maun Il” is 39’ 2” over all, 
27' oO” I.w.l., 9’ 8’’ beam and 
5’ 10” draft of water. 








Left. Nels Michelson, of East 
Lansing, Mich., owns “‘Lucky 
Me,” one of the Threesomes 
designed by Charles G. Me- 
Gregor, of Boston. She was 
built, mainly of resin-bonded 
plywood, by the Campbell Boat 
Co., of Holland, Mich. Her 
motor is a Universal Blue Jacket 
Twin. She is 27’ O"' in length over 
all, 8’ 6’ beam and draws 4’ 0"’. 


Here is the Commodore, the flagship of 
the 1941 Gar Wood fleet. She is @ 

30-footer and is owned by Norman B 

Broadwell, of Springfield, Ill. A pair of 
6-cylinder Chrysler Crown engines; 
fitted with reduction gears, develop 103 
horse power each and drive the boatat 





a 34-mile pace at full power. 
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Left. Hailing from Island Heights, N. J., the 
31-footer “Barbara Il’ is owned by George L. 
Morehead, of Elkins Park, Pa. She is one of the 
1941 Chris-Craft fleet and, driven by a pair of 
Chris-Craft engines developing 95 hp. each, 
travels at 22 miles per hour. “Barbara II’ has 
been active on Barnegat Bay this fall. 


_Rosenfeld 


Right. Bound from her builder’s yard at North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., to New York City, ‘“‘Roamin’”’ steps along, 
driven by her two reduction gear Chrysler motors. She is 
a 33-footer built by Richardson Boat Co. and is the 
second boat of that build bought by her owners, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. P. Roman. 


Below. On her trial trip, this 28-footer exceeded her 
contract requirements, making a speed of 37 m.p.h. 


instead of the 35-mile pace specified. She was designed 
by Henry M. Devereux, of City Island, N. Y., and built 
by the Stonington Boat Works. Her motor is a Model 208 
Scripps of 223 hp. The boat was delivered to her owners, 
the Vought-Sikorsky Airplane Corp., of Stratford, Conn., 
in September. Her plans were in September ‘‘ Yachting.” 





HE illustrations on this page show a type of building 
Te seldom seen today but certain to be more widely 

appreciated in the future. This particular structure, de- 
signed by Edwin A. Koch, of New York, was intended as a 
week-end retreat but, with slight alteration, it would serve 
equally well as a small yacht club or boat house. 

It is interesting to analyze the advantages of such a build- 
ing. Paramount in its favor is the fact that, like the best 
modern architecture, it is functional in design. Instead of 
conforming to a popular style, it has been thought out along 
utilitarian lines. Week-end houses or yacht clubs in the 
Gothic or Georgian manner may appeal to lovers of this sort 
of architecture; they probably would not serve 
their purpose well. But this building of the 
functional type, although of doubtful beauty 
if placed in the middle of a hay field, at once 
becomes appealing in its proper setting and 


n . i Tanks: ¢ 
when used for the purpose for which it was in- 
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IN THE MODERN 
MANNER 


A Design for a Week-End 
Retreat or Yacht Club 


The plan shown here is a week-end retreat 
for a water-minded family. The living room is 
the focal point of all activities and is easily 
reached from all parts. Since it projects over 
the water, the view is not obstructed by flank- 
ing trees. Glassed-in walls increase the view of 
the water. The flat roof, accessible by a flight 
of stairs, is suitable for sun bathing. 

A few changes could turn this building into a 
good clubhouse. The living room and roof are 
already fine vantage points for watching races. 
By including a still larger living room and 
kitchen, substituting a dining room, bar and 
small anteroom for the present living quarters 
and garage, one would have a compact but 
complete clubhouse. Stairs leading from the 
house directly to the float could be included and 
a larger float would be a desirable alteration. 

Clubhouses of this type could be built in any 
size but a small building like this one would 
appeal to clubs of limited means especially. 
Building partly over the water would save on 
the cost of a lot. Furthermore, modern ‘con- 

struction is inexpensive and should become more so. 

Two parallel 18” steel girders are the backbone of the con- 
struction. This is cheaper than the usual foundation and 
makes the cantilever possible. Crosswise to the steel girders, 
rest the wood floor joists which cantilever at the sides. These 
are covered with narrow matched flooring and linoleum, 
glued down. The partitions and walls are constructed of 2’ by 
4’’ frames, with a finished wall covering of plywood or with 
the exterior wall surface of marine waterproof plywood of 
standard make. The roof sheathing boards are covered with 
roll roofing, while that of the sun deck is canvas, painted. 
Insulation in the form of rockwool is used. 
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tended. As the picture reveals, a functional 
building may also be an attractive one, espe- 
cially to those who have an interest in the pur- 
pose it serves. The entire structure is painted 
white, relying entirely on umbrellas, Venetian 
blinds and other furnishings for color, with 
nothing superfluous in its make up. 

This particular building carries out the func- 
tional idea. Utilizing two large steel girders in 
place of the usual construction, it can be 
cantilevered out over the water. From the 
overhanging structure, davits can be rigged to 
hoist out boats and the overhang affords pro- 
tection to the float. Boats can be housed be- 
neath the building. : 
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Russell Vinton Lewis 
Talking it over after Ladies’ Day during the 1940 Cat Cay Tuna Tournament. Mr. and Mrs. 


Julio Sanchez, on the dock, with Mr. and Mrs. Thorvald Sanchez in the cockpit of their boat 


FISHING—THE WEAKER (?) SEX 


LANSDELL ANDERSON 


UITE often, a little girl bobs up with a huge 
fish. Skeptics are prone to discredit such 
catches, asserting that they are the result of 
pure luck or whispering that the lady had 
assistance in turning the trick. The skeptics 
are usually wrong. Of the catches noted in 
the following, we actually saw nine out of 
every ten of the fish hooked, played and landed on boats 
which were never far from where we were fishing ourselves. 
These catches were made by sportswomen without an iota 
of physical help from anyone. 

Fishing is one sport in which a man now has little advan- 
tage over a woman. This holds true even when big fish are at 
stake. Let’s look through the log of our own fishing boat for 
a moment before going further afield. Then let’s see how 
these results are accomplished. 

Bill Hurst hung his largest blue marlin, a 605-pounder, 
while trolling off Bimini. The giant fish, snagged at the base 
of its dorsal fin, put on a spectacular show for an hour and 
50 minutes on 39-thread line before being boated. All told, 
that made 20 big marlin for Bill during 60 days of fishing — 
split into three separate trips at different seasons — up to 
that time. 

Meanwhile, his wife —it was her second trip to the 
Bahamas with Hurst — had raised havoc with each and 
every sailfish and white marlin closing in on the baits. Her 
total of successfully concluded battles by that time had 





passed the counting stage. The heaviest fish in her long 
string scaled little over 100 pounds and she had never 
tackled anything larger, there or elsewhere. Naturally, she 
was excited when her husband turned the boat over to her. 

On Mrs. Hurst’s first day in the fighting chair, three blue 
marlin took her for a ride. Pressing too hard, she failed to 
sink a hook solidly into one of them. On the other hand, she 
learned a lot about the game. Between us, she worked out 
timing troubles. The first fish to flash under a bait the 
following afternoon found her ready — and steady. She 
hooked it deep down in the throat. 

In those days, we did not enjoy the advantage of modern 
tackle — reels with smooth, graduated drags which can be 
adjusted with finger-tip pressure and rods with roller tops 
and first guides, allowing a line to pay out smoothly even 
under terrific pressure. Our big-game boat tackle consisted 
of a triple-enamel, split-bamboo rod on which was mounted 
a 12/0 reel, carrying 39-thread line, and a 14/0 outfit with 
54-thread line on a laminated rod. (When wet, a high-grade 
54-thread. line: will take a-150-pound stress, while a 39- 
thread line will easily hold over 100 pounds. And, remember, 
when these stresses are exerted on a rod, the leverage is 
against the angler, building up the pressure.) The drags on 
both reels were adjusted by old-fashioned, star controls and 
on the larger reel a Stillson wrench was often required to 
loosen the star after it had been screwed down far enough 
to put a stiff, striking drag on the line. 
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This was the outfit the marlin struck. The reel balked 


immediately. Mrs. Hurst couldn’t loosen the drag and we 
refused to touch it while the marlin was on because that 
would automatically disqualify the fish as a fair catch. 

Under the circumstances, there was but one thing for her 
to do — sit there and take a beating. Every time the big 
blue, waging a surface battle all the way, thrashed its head 
from side to side, the angler was bounced up and down in the 
chair until her teeth chattered. When the marlin vaulted 
out into the air, she was yanked to a standing position before 
the drag broke loose, allowing line to crackle off the spool 
in fits and jerks. 

The fight was short and snappy. At no time did the blue 
have out an inch over 100 yards of line. The second the 
marlin stalled, Mrs. Hurst forced the pace and brought the 
fish within a 100-foot circle of the boat. There was never 
any bow in the line between rod-tip and marlin to cushion 
the severe punishment that fish gave her. While the fight 
lasted only 14 minutes, it seemed like an hour to me be- 
cause of its intensity. Boat maneuvering eased the task but 
little. The most we could do to relieve Mrs. Hurst of some 
of the pressure was to reverse slowly down the line. 

Admittedly, we gambled a bit when we grabbed the 
flaying bill of that wild, green marlin but we did not want to 
chance the fish getting started on a dying depth plunge to 
the bottom which would have surely broken the line on the 
locked reel. The fish weighed an even 400 pounds; the angler 
had nearly that many black and blue spots. 

Early next morning, Mrs. Hurst tagged a little tartar. 
When we finally racked up the fish, it weighed 242 pounds. 
We counted 39 clean jumps and, during the 70-minute 
fracas, in which the fish headed straight for the middle of 
the Gulf Stream, it never deviated from its course. We had to 
follow at open throttles a good part of the time. Fortu- 
nately, it had come up under the bait on the 39-thread 
tackle which was a smoother working outfit, allowing Mrs. 
Hurst to play her cards as she desired. Although this fight 
was different from her first one, no mistakes were made. 

The following day she yanked a hook into a marlin which 
we all estimated at better than 700 pounds when it slashed 
around on the surface within a stone’s throw of the boat. 
In 23 minutes, she had the fish soundly whipped and within 
a few yards of the stern. Then the hook pulled out. 

This was not our first experience with a woman angler 
playing a big fish. Two years before, Mrs. Michael Lerner 
had landed her first blue marlin on our boat. Weighing 326 
pounds, it had established a new record for women. 

The following July, during a particularly hot stretch of 
fishing, Mrs. Lerner hung three fine marlin on the fish rack 
in short order. Leading off with a 258-pound fighter in 23 
minutes, she next polished off a 390-pounder in 35 minutes 
and a scrappy marlin, scaling 442 pounds, in 38 minutes. 

‘During those years, rod and reel manufacturers made 
remarkable strides in tackle design. Reels, especially, were 
subjected to radical changes and these improvements 
lightened the strain on an angler fighting a stubborn, giant 
fish. It was conclusively proved, time after time, that a 
modern 39-thread outfit, properly handled by an angler of 
average size, would kill a fish more easily and more quickly 
than an old-fashioned 54-thread outfit with a Samson 
behind the rod. This trend in tackle brought a lot of wives 
almost up to the level of their husbands. They began to 
compete on more even terms. 

The tuna run in the Bahama Islands every spring gave the 
women an opportunity to prove their case. With Captain 
Tom Gifford guiding, Mrs. Armstrong, of Chicago, was the 
woman to turn the trick, if memory serves me, off Cat Cay. 
A day or so later, Mrs. Oliver Grinnell hung one between 
Bimini and Cat Cay. 
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Mrs. Henry Sears and her world record blue marlin which 
weighed 730 pounds and was taken on 24-thread line 


The first big test came on Ladies’ Day, at the end of the 
1939 Cat Cay Tuna Tournament. When the closing gun 
was fired, the girls had 17 tuna stretched out on the dock. 
The total weight ran over 7,000 pounds! The largest fish 
weighed 548 pounds and a couple of the women, not satisfied 
with one tuna for their day’s work, snagged another to en- 
liven the competition. The average weight was 413 pounds. 

True, the women had not equalled the terrific pace 
maintained by the men during the tuna fracas in which 
several knocked over five huge bluefins in a single day. 
Diminutive Mrs. Henry Sears, however, gave the men 
little time to harp on that score. 

Sears and his wife trolled for blue marlin in the Horse 
Conch, with Captain Walter Clay, as soon as the tuna tour- 
nament was over. Just at dusk, a great marlin exploded 
under the skipping bait on the 24-thread outfit which 
Mrs. Sears was using. When the line came taut, she had the 
fish solidly hooked. After an hour and twenty-seven minutes 
of tense angling, during which, at times, the blue whipped 
the water to a boil in its tremendous, crashing leaps that 
were checked only by the lightest of big game tackle in the 
hands of a woman, the fish was brought aboard. It weighed 
730 pounds and broke all previous marks off the record 
board. 

A review of these catches should convince the skeptics 
that a woman does not need masculine help when she hooks 
a big fish. She is entirely capable of doing the job by herself. 
She does, however, require assistance of another sort. Com- 
fortable, efficient foot bracing is essential. A woman cannot 
carry the whole load on her back as can some men. The 
bracing must be adjustable so that it fits her perfectly. 

Next, no back-breaking, shoulder types of harness are 
wanted. The harness should be a low-fitting, hip type and a 
smooth fit is imperative. Further, it must be well cushioned. 
When it comes to taking a severe beating from a huge tuna, 
a lot of guides will tell you that women will stay in there and 
take more punishment than most men. 
(Continued on page 82) 




































































































Richard H. Anthony 
“Thisbe,” sailed by her owner, the veteran Charles 
Francis Adams, “Eight” 





was the outstanding 






championship honors they held in 1938. In turning the 

trick, Charles Francis Adams, with Thisbe, and John 8. 
Lawrence, with Moose, set records that not only will be ex- 
tremely difficult to surpass but far eclipsed the showing of 
their rivals. They are two grand helmsmen whose accom- 
plishments belie their years. 

The season’s racing brought out a fleet of 125 craft, six 
more than a year ago, and a good showing considering the 
unfavorable weather. However, August brought a surprise in 
the form of the finest racing weather in a good many Augusts, 
so that gains in the “ Eights,”’ Internationals and M-B Class, 
plus the debuts of the 110 Class and Yankee Dories, more 
than offset losses in the ‘‘ Thirties,’ Class T and the Beasts. 

With an improved class of ‘‘Eights’”’ on hand this year, 
Mr. Adams, who celebrated his seventy-fourth birthday 
some twenty-four hours before the opening of Marblehead 
Race Week, took seven straight firsts with T’hisbe in 
as many starts and was the winner of the Fowle 
Memorial Trophy. In the season’s racing, Mr. 
Adams’ score showed fifteen victories, four seconds, 
and a fifth in twenty starts. Thisbe thus swept the 
Corinthian, Eastern, and Season’s championships, an 
ample demonstration of Mr. Adams’ ability to tune 
up a racing craft as well as to take her to windward 
or down wind — a point of sailing on which T'hisbe 
showed great improvement this year. 

The class of “Eights” at Marblehead had one 
notable recruit this season in Navigo II, the old 
Priscilla. She was brought from Chesapeake Bay by 
George D. Haskell and was usually sailed by his 
son, Alden. Navigo, given a new rig by Sparkman & 
Stephens, showed that she had lost none of her 
speed and was a constantly improving boat in all 
weathers as the season wore along. She finished 
second in the Corinthian title series and the sea- 
son’s championship racing and another season, 


Tos summer, a pair of veteran yachtsmen regained the 











VETERANS SHINE 
AT MARBLEHEAD 


By 


LEONARD MUNN FOWLE 


when Alden Haskell knows his craft better, she should be 
more dangerous still. 

Edmund Gabriel sailed his Marbett (ex-Decima) himself 
for the first time and the boat gave a good account of herself 
although she was unable to press T'hisbe as she did under Bob 
Thayer’s touch in 1938. Nancy Leiter’s Venture, 1939 cham- 
pion, suffered from a lack of good canvas and seldom showed 
her best, but the biggest disappointment was Gypsy. Bought 
by Chandler Hovey this season, she was expected to be 
Thisbe’s great rival. Unfortunately, Commodore Hovey was 
not in good health while his sons were unable to devote the 
time to get Gypsy — perhaps the fastest American “ Hight” 
— properly tuned up. There was considerable regret that 
William T. Aldrich’s Armida was not raced. 

John Lawrence is some years Mr. Adams’ junior but he is 
still a veteran yachtsmen and suffers severe physical handi- 
caps so that his 1940 record with the ‘‘Thirty-Square” 
Moose was equally remarkable. Last season, Moose, after 
ruling the roost in 1938, fell prey to the speed of the new 
Evanthia but Commodore Lawrence came back this summer 
to sweep all titles in the Thirty-Square-Metres. 

Moose’s record consisted of 13 firsts, four seconds, three 
thirds, a fourth, and one disqualification in a class of nine 
crack boats. The Lawrence craft, which had the finest equip- 
ment of racing canvas in the class, was so splendidly tuned up 
this season that, in some 40 starts, including the Sunday and 
Wednesday races as well as the championship contests, she 
fell below third place only once — save for the disqualifica- 
tion — and that in the final race of the year, when she took a 
fourth. 

Evanthia, last year’s champion, was Moose’s closest rival 
but, though she was runner-up in the Corinthian and sea- 
son’s title series, Sohier Welch’s boat was not up to her 1939 
performance. However, there was excellent competition in © 
the “Squeaks” and the four boats astern of Moose were 


Leslie R. Jones 
Edmund Gabriel’s Eight-Metre ‘“ Marbett”’ racing off Marblehead 
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Leslie R. Jones 


The Yankee Dories crowd across the starting line off the Corinthian Yacht Club 


closely bunched at the season’s end. Lincoln Davis, Jr.’s, 
Roulette II started slowly but; beginning with Race Week, 
she came close to matching Moose’s showing during the same 
period; Alfred Chase’s Viking was a consistent performer al- 
though she did not regain the speed she demonstrated in 
1937 and 1938; and Commodore Daniel Watson’s Lill- 
Singva had as good a season as she has known since coming 
to Marblehead. 

There was one new “Thirty” at Marblehead this year; 
Edward R. Mitton’s Mitamar II, a Reimers creation which 
came from Sweden last fall. Unquestionably, this boat, 
designed for light weather, has speed — she has shown it on 
occasion. Unfortunately, her skipper lacks the experience of 
several of his rivals. Valiant, last year’s late season sensation, 
raced too infrequently to be a 1940 contender; Ernest Dane’s 
self-designed Taaroa again gave indications that she has 
greater speed than she has yet shown; and Ellen, handi- 
capped by poor sails, was less successful than the idomitable 
spirit of her skipper, Charles P. Curtis, deserved. Mr. Curtis 
celebrated his 80th birthday, on September 7th, by racing 
Ellen, despite miserable weather. 

The Internationals provided the best competition among 
the larger classes. Copeland’s Periwinkle took the lion’s share 
of the honors. The class of six, imported in 1939, was reén- 
forced 50 per cent by 8. Houghton Cox’s Saga, the last craft 
of this class to come out of Norway before Hitler’s legions 
moved in, and two boats bought from Long Island Sound, 
Barbara Wood’s Javelin and T. Carlton Rowen’s Duchess. 
Marion Leeson’s Oomiak was purchased by Keith Merrill 
and renamed Princess. 

There were five boats in the thick of it all season, with 
Caleb Loring, Jr.’s, Pompano, 1939 champion, giving Peri- 
winkle, sailed frequently by Dick Thayer, her greatest 
trouble, although Houghton Cox’s Saga was well up in the 
running until illness overtook her skipper in mid-August. 
Augustus Putnam’s Kungsornen showed great improvement 
and more frequently led the class to the weather mark than 
she did across the finish line, while Javelin, whose skipper 
stepped up from a Town Class knockabout this season, 
showed constant improvement. 


The only championship repeater in the larger classes was 
Sea Dog II, in the M-B Class knockabouts, and Francis 
Cummings had a wider margin in 1940 than prevailed a year 
ago when she edged Evanthia by .0002. Francis Welch’s 
craft was again runner-up as Eugene Connolly’s Taira and 
Caleb Loring, Sr.’s, Nabob IT, proved strong contenders and 
Walter Bell’s Chinook showed great improvement in a class 
that turned out in greater numbers than a year ago. 

A pair of young helmsmen were outstanding in the junior 
classes. The 110 Class made its debut this season as a Mar- 
blehead racing division and by mid-July young Clark Shep- 
ard, who a year ago ruled the defunct Sophomore Class with 
Twinz, had mastered the tricks of these unique racing craft. 
He not only dominated the local racing of the class, which 
seems destined to grow on Massachusetts Bay, but his Minx 
won eight straight races in Marblehead Race Week. 

The other youngster was 16-year-old Bobby Coulson, who 
was crowned national junior sailing champion at Eastern 
Point in late August. The caliber of the opposition which 
Crown Prince faced in Class T may be open to question but 
successive victories in the Curtis Cup series, where he de- 
throned Dick Mechem, of Annisquam, reigning national 
titlist, and the Sears Cup left no doubt of the ability of her 
skipper. 

No class at Marblehead had better racing than the Town 
Class where any one of seven boats was a likely winner in any 
race. Edward Duggan’s Muscha overhauled William Welch’s 
Nancy, Eastern titlist, and young 14-year-old Clinton Mc- 
Kim’s Mons Meg, Corinthian victor, late in the season to 
capture season’s honors while Good News Too (Pleon cham- 
pion), Buddy, Tip Top, and Flirt pressed these three leaders. 

Benjamin Durkee’s Sally was the outstanding boat in the 
new Yankee Dory Class which invaded Marblehead this sea- 
son after some years of increasing popularity and sound 
performance at nearby Swampscott. 

Among the Brutal Beasts, the first division produced ex- 
ceptionally good competition with four boats splitting as 
many titles. John and Leora Marvin’s Rip Tide won the sea- 
son’s honors, Sea Biscuit took the Eastern title, Bob White 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Furnans Yacht Agency, Inc., of Fairhaven, Mass., designed 
this new yacht for Joel H. Atwood, of Boston, and she was 
built by the Casey Boat Building Co. “‘Hal-Win III” is 
62’ 6” in length over all, 56’ 0’ water line, 16’ O”’ beam 
and 5’ 6” draft. Displacement is heavy and scantlings 
stout, the yacht being designed to go to sea with comfort 
for all on board. Her power plant is an 8-cylinder Superior 
Diesel of 150 hp. which drives a 36’ by 30” propeller 
through a reduction gear of 3:1 ratio. 


Rosenfeld Photos 


The owner’s double stateroom aft. Left, the forward cabin 
which contains a dinette, galley, heating plant and two berths 
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The Comets start their third race in the President’s Cup regatta at Washington. Twenty-five competed 


RACING 


> Record Fleet at President’s Cup Regatta 


In the matter of the annually recurring 
President’s Cup Regatta at Washington, 
D.C., it is fair to say that the public is inter- 
ested only in that branch of the dual sport 
that concerns motor boats. People like to see 
the speedy inboards and outboards chase one 
another around the course or sink as the case 
may be. But when the same people come to 
see a sailing race and find the contestants 
willfully tacking off in directions away from 
the mark, they know that yachtsmen are 
goofy and go away to another asylum. So it 
chanced that on September 14th, at the open- 
ing of the fifth annual regatta of the sailing 
division, no (0) persons sat in the grandstand 
in Potomac Park to watch a record-breaking 
aggregation of small sailing craft; whereas 
thousands cheered two weeks later when — 
but you can read the motor boat chapter of 
the regatta elsewhere in this magazine. 

The sailing regatta, sanctioned by the 
Chesapeake Bay Yacht Racing Association 
and run under the direction of the Potomac 
River Sailing Association, was a success in 
every phase except that having to do with 
strength and constancy of the wind. Forsak- 
ing the dog-legged course around Hains 
Point which shoalness of water has necessi- 
tated in earlier regattas, the race committee, 
under the able chairmanship of Paul G. 
Tomalin, laid out a triangle in the newly 
dredged area of the river between Potomac 
Park and the new Washington airport. 

For Saturday afternoon’s race, a small 
southeasterly fitted the 2!4-mile triangle, 
covered twice, sufficiently to give a beat to 
the first mark, a run to the second, a reach to 
the third, and a beat back to the Coast 
Guard cutter Calypso, moored midway of the 
triangle’s hypotenuse. Which was when the 
public gave up. 

Not so the participants. Whereas 131 boats 
in twelve classes had started the first day, 
the entry list was increased by two the fol- 


lowing morning. Both in the morning and in 
the afternoon, the wind’s last-minute in- 
decisiveness provided reaches virtually. all 
the way around the triangle. Some element 
of uncertainty was introduced when river- 
wise skippers tacked ten or eleven points 
away from a mark in order to be on the right 
side of an anticipated wind shift; but in gen- 
eral the order of finish in each class was 
pretty much the order of rounding the first 
stakeboat. 

Largest class in the regatta in point of 
numbers was the popular Comets, which 
brought twenty-five entries to the line. 
Largest in size were the 20-footers, both 
round-bottom and chine, which had their 
origin at the Hartge plant in West River, 
Md. Apart from the Comets, the Snipes 
and Moths were the only international classes 
represented, but Lightnings, Penguin din- 
ghies, and the Chesapeake Hamptons were 
well represented, while to complete the list 
of classes there were handicaps of assorted 
shape, size and color of sails, and canoes of 
equally diverse rig. 

Fastest time the first day was made by 
Lady Avon, owned by Judge Prentice Edring- 
ton, of Washington, which finished first in the 
20-foot chine division in an hour and fifteen 
minutes. Oscar Hartge won in the 20-foot 
round-bottom class, and among the Comets 
Scandal, owned by Ernest Covert, of Wash- 
ington, succeeded in thrusting former cham- 
pion Warner Willcox, of New York, into sec- 
ond place. Commodore Reid A. Dunn, of 
the Urbanna Yacht Club, took first place in 
the Snipe Class, while in the Hamptons, Har- 
old Cox, of Norfolk, was the winner. In the 
Lightning Class, Saucy Sal IT, of Lawrence, 
L. I., owned and manned by John L. Koehne, 
Jr., but sailed by his younger brother Dick, 


Emory and Bill Cox, of Norfolk, cleaned up 
the Hamptons with their “Silver Spray II” 


NEWS OF THE MONTH 


won with ease, duplicating and triplicating 
the performance in the next day’s racing. 
In the Moth Class, Ed Channing, of 
Elizabeth City, N. C., repeated his former 
successes with the little one-man boats, and 
in the increasingly popular Penguin Dinghy 
Class, Forbes Morse, of Manhasset, L. I., 
who had previously taken first honors in a 
class regatta at Alexandria, Va., won again. 
Wins were scored in the three handicap divi- 
sions by Robert C. Orme, Washington; Rob- 


ert Ray, Fair Haven, Md., and by the Wash- 


ington Sea Scouts. Charles MacMullan, of 
Washington, took the daily first with his 
canoe Black Streak. 

On Sunday, with the fickle wind confound- 
ing the best efforts of the race committee, 
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Howe Lagarde 
times were faster. The 20-foot chine boat 
Sally S., sailed by young Albert Strong, of 
Rock Hall, Md., won in the morning and in 
the afternoon established a record for the new 
course, sailing twice around the 2!4-mile 
triangle in an hour and 55 seconds. The 
double win gave him the series trophy for his 
division. In the morning, Oscar Hartge 
tooled his round-bottom Yankee to victory, a 
third in the last race clinching the series title. 
Warner Willcox made it a first and a second 
for his Comet Night Wind, also winning the 
series trophy, and, as before stated, the 
Koehne brothers continued the motion in 
their Lightning Saucy Sal IJ. Ed Channing 


Sam Foster’s ‘‘Bounce”’ leading the 20-Foot 
Class in the fall series of the Annapolis Y.C. 


and his Moth Imp Too went on winning. 

New names appeared among the winners 
of both morning and afternoon racing, Silver 
Spray II, owned by Bill Cox, of Norfolk, 
taking both events from competing Hamp- 
tons, with George Dankers’ Cat’s Paw re- 
peating this performance in the Penguin 
racing. Bobby Dick, owned by William 
Bender, of Berwyn, Md., won the morning 
event from the Snipes, although Reid Dunn’s 
Rebel returned to winning form in the after- 
noon and annexed the series trophy by the 
narrow margin of half a point. In the canoes, 
Joseph O’Hara’s Banshee won in the morning 
and Charles Wagner’s Vikinette in the after- 
noon, the series title going to Banshee. Handi- 
cap A was won in the first race of the day by 
Frank Miller’s yawl Margaret and in the sec- 
ond by the cat boat Wildcat of the Washing- 
ton Sea Scouts. The Corinthian Sea Scouts’ 
Bobcat amassed enough points with three 
thirds to take the series trophy. Handicap B 
honors went to W. B. Knight’s Guttersnipe 
in the morning and to Dr. Ralph Barnhard’s 
Black Cat in the afternoon, the latter finish- 
ing the series on top. The day’s firsts in Hand- 
icap C went to Anthony J. Oliver’s Blue 
Streak and to Paul O’Neill’s Dencla. Sizzle, 
the Washington Sea Scouts’ first-day prize 
winner, captured the series on points. 

On Sunday evening, John A. Remon, gen- 
eral chairman of the President’s Cup Re- 
gatta Association, presided at the awarding 
of the prizes at the Capital Yacht Club, dis- 
tributing to his fellow Washingtonians many 


of the silver cups and trays donated by the | 


Washington Evening Star. The point score: 


20-Foot Round: Yankee, 401% points; Wings, 
35; Chesapeake, 34. 

20-Foot Chine: Sally S., 1744; Lady Avon, 13; 
Puddles IT, 12. 
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Comet: Night Wind, 8214; Robert E. Lee, 794; 
Scandal, 78%. 

Hampton: Silver Spray II, 20144; Phantom, 
1914; Got-Damp, 14. 

Lightning: Saucy Sal IT, 1234; Astral, 8; Vim, 
7 


Snipe: Rebel, 2414; Eleanor, 24; Bobby Dick, 
224. 

Canoes: Banshee, 3544; Black Streak, 3414; 
Vikinette, 3244. 

Handicap A: Bobcat, 21; Wildcat, 20144; Royal 
Flush, 20. 

Handicap B: Black Cat, 5444; Flying Cloud, 
54; Duchess, 521%. 

Penguin: Cat’s-Paw, 3514; Goblin, 31; Puck, 
2914. 

Moth: Imp Too, 2414; Lucky, 20; Kit Kat, 19. 

Handicap C: Sizzle, 2714; Hoya I, 26; Blue 
Streak, 254. 

ALFRED F,, Loomis 


> Ocean Racing Off the New Jersey Coast 


In this year of uncertainty, a small group 
of ‘‘brass hats” successfully dynamited some 
fifteen to twenty lethargic sailormen along 
the Jersey Coast to great deeds of valor. 
They were induced, momentarily, to give 
up the shallow and treacherous waters of bay 
sailing and venture forth on the tempestuous 
Atlantic. Such an accomplishment may seem 
trite to the average deep water skipper, but 
to us below Sandy Hook and its environs, it 
is no easy task to tempt shoal draft boats to 
try their wares offshore, but an idea did the 
trick and did it well. 

Back around 1906, an ocean race was held 
from Beach Haven to Cape May and back 
and it was fairly successful but, like many 
good things, it was never repeated until 1938 
when the Little Egg Harbor Yacht Club, at 
Beach Haven, resurrected the idea with such 
telling success that it was repeated again in 
1939, not only at Beach Haven but also at 
Bay Head and Ocean City. 

Last winter, those interested in ocean rac- 


Forbes Morse, of Manhasset, L. |., sailing ‘Puck’ (No. 97), won the Penguin Class open 
championship at the Old Dominion Boat Club, Alexandria, Va., September 12th and 13th 
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Light weather prevailed at the start of the second ocean race held off Bay Head, N. J. 


ing evolved the idea that if a series of races 
were held and a point system adopted, it 
would do much to stimulate further activity. 
Acting on this suggestion, three races were 
scheduled and all three were held. Ocean 
City opened up on July 7th, Bay Head fol- 
lowed on July 28th and Little Egg concluded 
the series on August 18th. For the first race 
there were eleven entries, made up of cut- 
ters, sloops, yawls and schooners, all sailing 
as one class. 

The yawl Flyin’ Devil, from Mantoloking, 
and the new cutter Restless, from the same 
club, had a tight race throughout. At the 
finish, they were exactly one foot apart, 
W. L. Hendrickson’s Restless getting the 
gun. The rest of the fleet was scattered. 

The second race, held at Bay Head, was 
the largest of the series, with seventeen 
entries. Once again, Restless was going well 
but was not quite good enough for the Geiger 
designed cutter Teal, built and sailed by H.S. 
Johnson, of Bay Head. In this, her first 
race, Teal proved smart, finishing ahead with 
a safe margin, followed by Restless, Flyin’ 
Devil, Starwake, et al. 

The final race of the series, 25 miles in 
length, was held off Beach Haven. There were 
eleven entries in this race, with the Teal 
repeating her victory, followed again by 
Restless, Flyin’ Devil and Starwake. 

While Teal won both races in which she 
participated, her absence in the Ocean City 
race was a handicap too great to overcome 
and Restless was adjudged the 1940 New Jer- 
sey Coast champion. 

Morton GrBpons-NEFF 


> Off Soundings Club Races 


The Off Soundings Club attracted 47 en- 
tries in four classes off New London for the 
start of its two-day racing cruise, September 
28th and 29th. Outstanding was the per- 
formance of E. P. Bullard’s Madcap III in 
Class B. She won both races in this class of 
13, edging E. 8. Bradford, Jr.’s, Spookie by 
30 seconds in the first race and winning the 
second by more than ten minutes from Rob- 
ert H. Moore’s Perroquet. 

An average for the two days shows 
the following boats leading the various 
classes: 


Class B. 1, Madcap I; 2, Spookie; 3, 
Halcyone. 
Class C. 1, Delight; 2, Casey Tub V; 3, 


Night Hawk. (No yachts finished within 
the time limit in this class on the second 
day.) 

Class D. 1, Viking; 2, Wah Wee II; 3, Rap- 
scallion. 

Class E. 1, Mink; 2, Aria; 3, Awashonks 
Ill. 


> “Mixed Class” Team Racing 


Inaugurated 


The Eastern and Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Yacht Clubs have inaugurated a new type of 
intersectional competition which, it seems to 
me, has every reason to become an outstand- 
ing phase of the sport. With no international 
racing possible, and with few if any classes 
so distributed that intersectional racing for 
this season was practicable, the heads of these 
two clubs, Commodore Philip J. Roosevelt, 
of Seawanhaka, and B. Devereux Barker, of 
Eastern, worked out what may best be 
described as the ‘‘ mixed-class” team race, in 
which each club was represented by boats of 
several different classes, each racing against 
a boat or boats of her own type. 

As this worked out, in the series off Marble- 
head immediately following the New York 
Yacht Club cruise, Eastern was represented 
by the Twelve-Metre Vim, H.S. Vanderbilt; 
the Eight-Metre Navigo, sailed by Miss 
Cynthia Haskell, and two Cruising Rule 
boats, Commodore Barker’s sloop Good Hope 
and Gordon Abbott’s 32-footer. Against 
them, Seawanhaka matched Van S. Merle- 
Smith’s Twelve-Metre Northern Light, the 
Kight-Metre Venture, chartered at Marble- 
head and sailed by Arthur W. Page; Com- 
modore Roosevelt’s yawl Persephone, and 
the 32-footer Rampage IT, owned by Arthur 
Page and sailed by members of his family. 
This provided, on each of the three days, a 
match between two “Twelves,” a match 
between two “Eights,” and a handicap team 
race among the four cruising boats. 

It made an extremely interesting series, 
which ended with the score 40 to 35 in East- 
ern’s favor. Not to go into too great detail, 
it was a closely contested series in which Vim, 
Good Hope, Gentian and Navigo each won 
two races and their rivals one each, which, 


“Restless,” owned by W. L. Hendrickson, of 
Riverton, N. J., 1940 New Jersey coast champion 
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with the scoring system weighted by giving 
the winning Twelve-Metre an extra point 
each day, accounted for Eastern’s five-point 
winning margin. 

It might, of course, be argued that these 
two teams were not truly representative of 
the best each club could offer — there might 
have been more boats and, in the case of the 
Cruising Class, faster boats. A pair of Inter- 
nationals, a pair of ‘‘S” boats, and maybe 
some other classes would have added to the 
interest. The point, however, is that the 
experiment has proved successful. Such a 
race, carried out, perhaps, on a more compre- 
hensive and intensive scale, is more truly 
representative of the fleets and personnel of 
any two yacht clubs, or any two sections of 
the country, than any race in a single class 
can possibly be. It is capable of providing the 
sort of impetus of which yacht racing, at 
this juncture, stands badly in need, of stir- 
ring up an interest which, on the part of the 
general public at least, is lagging. 

Already, I hear, there is talk of the Eastern 
Yacht Club possibly ending its 1941 cruise 
on the Sound, to be followed by a return 
match of this type at Oyster Bay. Other 
clubs and other sections of the country might 
do well to look into the matter. 

WiuuiaM H. Tayitor 
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> “Viking” Shows the Way 


Kenneth M. Millet’s little sloop Viking 
proved to be quite a giant killer on October 
11th. She was the smallest boat in the fleet 
racing in the New Rochelle Y.C. 50-mile 
race around Stratford Shoals to a finish at 
Northport Harbor and she beat them all. 
Among the list of famous victims were Good 
News, Actaea, Perroquet and Persephone. 

The race was plagued by calms and it took 
Robert H. Moore’s Perroquet, first to finish, 
17 hours 43 minutes to cover the course. The 
conditions made it a little boat race and, 
boat for boat, Viking finished ahead of many 
of her larger rivals and saved her time on 
J. 8S. Eyre’s Neap Tide, second in the fleet, 
by more than half an hour. The summaries: 


“Luey,”” owned by Charles Vaughan, of Niagara 
Falls, is a 42-footer designed by F. Spaulding 
Dunbar and built by Palmer Scott & Co. 


Elapsed Corr’d 
Yacht and Owner Time Time 
Viking, K. M. Millett...18:19:50 16:41:36 
Neap Tide, J. S. Eyre. ..18:31:34 17:12:00 
Grayling, E. A. Mitchall.18:14:18 17:30:14 
Perroquet, R. H. Moore. .17:43:31 17:30:51 
Ilo, Fred Walters....... 18:34:46 17:32:03 
Andele, LeRoy Pasley. ..18:15:54 17:32:36 
Persephone, P. J. Roose- 
WB rs evens ies xs 17:58:35 17:41:35 
Actaea, Henry Sears... .17:55:05 17:54:05 


Azor, P. Lofrucio; Macushla, V. L. Gal- 
lagher; Cayuga, E. D. Button, Jr., and 
Truant, Curtis Arnall, T. N. T.; Traveler, 
R. E. Breed, 3d; Good News, R. W. Johnson, 
and Vanda, R. B. Corey, withdrew. ; 


> Barnegat Bay Entries Top 2000 Mark 


With nearly 200 yachts in eleven classes 
scattered among the seven member yacht 
clubs of the Barnegat Bay Y.R.A. and the 
Little Egg Harbor Y.C., of Beach Haven, the 
entry lists for the past season easily surpassed 
the 2000 mark for the second consecutive 
year. With regattas rotating among the Bay 
Head, Mantoloking, Lavallette, Seaside 
Park, Ocean Gate, Island Heights and Toms 
River Yacht Clubs, with a liberal sprinkling 
of intersectional events, there was never a 
dull moment. 

The Lightnings made their debut and, for 
a new class, turned out entry lists that were 
a distinct credit and boats which were well 
sailed, too. For the first time in years, not 
only one but two regattas could not be com- 
pleted because of lack of wind, shattering all 
theories about the Jersey shore being the 
place where it always blows. As in past years, 
visitors to Barnegat’s intersectional events 
far outnumbered the Barnegatters who went 
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exploring for honors in neighboring waters. 

Among the intersectional events, the Com- 
ets put on the best show with 63 entries 
competing at Seaside Park in the Atlantic 
Coast championship. 

The Stars staged their twelfth annual 
Jersey Coast Challenge Series and, for the 
first time in the history of the event, a visit- 
ing craft from the Delaware River Fleet, 
Henry B. Wilmer’s Aries IJ, of the Corin- 
thian Y.C. of Philadelphia, took the Ocean 
County Perpetual Trophy. Wilmer, fresh 
from major series victories on both shores of 
Chesapeake Bay, was an easier victor than 
final scoring would indicate as, even with a 
sixth in the final race, he won by three points 
over Cliff Grover’s Teaser, local champion. 
The Ocean City Y.C. and the South Jersey 
Star Fleet provided plenty of competition, 
bringing up six yachts and taking third, 
fourth and fifth places with Don Kaiser’s 
Flying Cloud, Horace Brown’s Blue Star 
and Paul Wood’s Scarab. 

Among the winners of many other series 
held during the year were: New Jersey State 
Snipe championship, Paul Freeman and Jack 
English, of the Island Heights Y.C.; Barnegat 
Bay Star Fleet championship, Clifford M. 
Grover’s Teaser; Little Egg Harbor Y.C. 
Trophy for team racing in Class E sloops, 
won by Mantoloking Y.C. team of Britton 
Chance and Morton Gibbons-Neff, Jr.; 
Barclay Cup team racing for trophy for 
sneakboxes (thirteenth consecutive year), 
was captured by the Bay Head Y.C. juniors. 

The 35-miles obstacle contest, known as 
the Bay Head Y.C. Night Race, was held as 
usual, with the winners navigating the 
tortuous channels and railroad and automo- 
bile drawbridges without mishap. Winners 
in the various classes competing were: Sam- 
uel V. Merrick’s Wind Song, in the Class E 
sloops; Barry Connolly, in Goon, Class G 
sloops; Stormalong, piloted by A. J. New, Jr., 
in the class for boats 18 feet and over. 

(Continued on page 82) 


Carleton Pike’s 42-footer, “Rebel,” was designed and built for him by Henry 


R. Hinckley, of Southwest Harbor, Maine. Two Gray 6-121 engines propel her 


Rosenfeld 
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| EDITORIAL 


Yachts in Naval Service 


ITH the taking over by the Navy Department of a 

number of the larger Diesel and steam-powered yachts, 
following those sold to Canadian and British owners early in 
the war, our fleet of large pleasure craft is rapidly being 
turned to other uses than those for which the vessels were 
designed and built. 

The value of such craft in naval work was amply demon- 
strated in the last war. They were used for patrol work, 
for submarine chasing, for auxiliary vessels with the fleet 
and for training purposes. So far, from what has been made 
public, the yachts recently taken over have been converted 
to naval use and are being chiefly used as training vessels for 
the Naval Reserve Force. 

But they may be called upon for harder and sterner duty. 
The uses of a large auxiliary fleet of vessels of this size in 
war time are many. In this connection, the Navy Depart- 
ment has recently laid down certain requirements for quick 
conversion to naval service that should be incorporated in 
all new yachts built, over 60 feet in length. These require- 
ments call for strong construction, seaworthy qualities, heavy 
deck beams in certain locations for mounting guns, minimum 
speed, ammunition storage space, large fuel capacity, etc. 

It is likely, with the plans for the rapid expansion of our 
Navy, that both naval architects and owners will provide 
these features in any building that may be undertaken dur- 
ing the next few years. And it is a satisfaction to know that 
a yacht built for pleasure use will stand the nation in good 
stead in time of national emergency. 


Eyes for the British Merchant Marine 


APTAIN DAVID BONE, whom yachtsmen know 
equally well for the books he has written about the sea 
and as master of a ship in the Transatlantic service, has 
made an appeal in behalf of his brother seamen in the mer- 
chant marine. With the rapidly expanding demand for 
binoculars for the use of the British air force, Army and 
Navy, the officers of the merchant marine find binoculars 
difficult to obtain for the ships of the merchant fleet. This is 
the case with new ships coming off the ways since the war 
began as well as with the ships bought to replace those lost 
in service. Captain Bone asks yachtsmen and those who 
have binoculars that can be spared to loan them to the men 
of the British Merchant Marine during this trying period, 
when such aids to eyesight are of paramount importance. 
Such binoculars as may be turned in as a result of this 
appeal will be receipted for and considered a loan, to be re- 
turned to the donor when the emergency is over, provided, 


of course, the ship on'which they are being used is not lost. 
A volunteer organization is being set up in New York to see 
to the distribution and look after the recording of such loans. 
We shall be glad to furnish the address to anyone desiring 
to donate a pair of binoculars for such use. Your generosity 
may be the means of saving both ships and lives. 


Help Preserve the “Morgan” 


HILE on the subject of donations, the appeal of the 
Yachtsmen’s Committee of the Whaleship Morgan 
Fund is another cause that should enlist the sympathy of 
those who follow the sea for pleasure instead of for oil and 
profit. A letter recently received from one of our readers calls 
attention to the fact that those backing the task of restoring 
this famous vessel, the last of the once vast fleet of Anierican 
whaleships, have not yet received enough to carry out the 
work of repairing and rerigging the vessel which was badly 
damaged in the hurricane of September, 1938. He writes: 
“Recently I sailed by the old Morgan. Her topmasts are 
down, her yards are hanging any old way and she is rapidly 
deteriorating. The enclosed letter from Charles Francis 
Adams speaks for itself. Once again you are in position to 
give the worthy cause a play.”’ Mr. Adams’ letter follows: 
“How many yachtsmen would dare to sail down the 
New England coast with only the charts and instruments 
available to the old Charles W. Morgan on the thirty-four 
voyages that carried her all over the world? She is the last 
of hundreds of square-rigged whalers which used to sail the 
oceans of the world and she symbolizes the daring of our 
ancestors. 

“Repairs made necessary by the hurricane, new caulking, 
digging her out of her present sand berth and preparing a 
new berth at New Bedford, it is estimated, will require 
$40,000. As the children saved the Constitution, and the 
women Mount Vernon, it seems a real responsibility of the 
yachtsmen to save the Morgan for posterity. 

“The Committee has been formed to solicit contributions 
from the yachtsmen, from Maine to New York. As a sugges- 
tion, they are asking everyone who owns a boat to contribute 
at least twenty-five cents on each foot of water line measure- 
ment of his boat. As many boats are small, and the amount 
to be raised is substantial, it is hoped that the yachtsmen 
will take this suggestion as a minimum. 

“The citizens of New Bedford will do their part, but they 
must have material assistance if the goal is to be accom- 
plished.” 

Make checks payable to the Whaleship Morgan Fund, 


Mark M. Duff, Treasurer, P. O. Box 318, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. ‘ 
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“FROM NOW ON,” A MODERN 
CRUISER FROM ANNAPOLIS 
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“From Now On” is pleasing in appearance. 
The flying bridge is open because the owner 
believes that its advantages outweigh the 
occasional discomfort to the navigator. Ac- 
commodations are luxurious 


ACHTSMEN who remember Episode 

as one of the most attractive power 
cruisers launched last year will recognize a 
distinct similarity in the modern yacht shown 
on this page. From Now On, as the new craft 
has been named, is a sister ship of the older 
boat in both hull design and construction. 
She differs only in interior arrangement and 
decoration, in the design of her superstruc- 
ture and in having a larger power plant than 
her predecessor. She was designed by Nelson 
and Almen, naval architects of New York 
City, and was launched this summer from the 
Annapolis Yacht Yard, Annapolis, Mary- 
land. Her principal dimensions are: Length 
over all, 70’ 3’; length on the load water line, 
67’ 9”; beam, extreme, 15’ 3”; draft, 4’ 9”. 
Her displacement is 72,000 pounds. 

The yacht’s construction is of the finest 
grade. Selected white oak is used for keel and 
fraraing. Planking is double, the inner layer 
of white cedar and the outer one of ma- 
hogany, all fastenings being of Everdur 
bronze. The deck planking is also double, the 
upper layer, which is exposed to the weather, 
being of teak. The deckhouse, cabin trunk, 
flying bridge — indeed, all exterior joiner- 
work — are of Honduras mahogany. The 
deckhouse is finished inside with walnut, and 
below decks the bulkheads and joinerwork of 
the owner’s quarters are of Weldwood. Four 
steel bulkheads divide the hult inte -five 
watertight compartments. 

The power plant of the new yacht consists 
of a pair of 8<cylinder Superior Diesels, 
which develop 230 hp. each. These are lo- 
cated amidships in a soundproof compart- 
ment under the deckhouse. The engines are 
directly connected to the shafts and are 
provided with a fresh water cooling system. 
Bendix vacuum controls are installed to each 
engine and lead to the flying bridge. The 
speed is better than fifteen knots. 

The engine room also contains the other 
auxiliaries, such as a Diesel-driven electric 
generator which furnishes 110 volt current 
for lighting, windlass, ice box, and so forth. 
Indirect lighting is used throughout the 
owner’s quarters. A hot water system is in- 
stalled, as is also a CO; fire fighting system. 
The fuel tanks, located against the sides of 
the engine room, are of generous size, the 
total capacity being 700 gallons. An emer- 
gency fuel tank and the fresh water tanks, of 
400 gallons’ capacity, are in the lazarette. 

Accommodations are luxurious, the owner’s 
quarters consisting of two double staterooms 
and a single. The large deckhouse is distin- 
guished by a curved lounge seat and table. 
There is a water cooler in the buffet and in 
the cockpit aft is a mechanical cold box for 
the cooling of bottles and cans. The galley is 
fitted with a Shipmate gas stove and a 
mechanical refrigerator. The crew’s quarters 
are commodious. 

The yacht carries one 13-foot motor launch 
equipped with an inboard 5 hp. Bendix 
motor. 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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AN ALDEN CRUISING KETCH 





HE accompanying plans show a husky 

cruising ketch designed by John G. Alden, 
of Boston, for George Marshall Jones, Jr., of 
Annapolis, Maryland. She is to be built by a 
Chesapeake yacht yard. The boat’s principal 
dimensions are: Length over all, 44’; length 
on the water line, 33’; beam, 12’; draft, 6’ 3”’. 
10,500 pounds of outside ballast and a ton 
inside are carried. 

. Ease of handling and comfort while cruis- 
ing was more highly prized by the owner 
than exceptional racing ability. The new 
yacht will not be slow but her ketch rig and a 
moderate sail area of 880 square feet, com- 
bined with a generous beam of 12 feet, will 
make her unsuited for keen racing. With only 
a permanent backstay and a club jib, she 
could be handled by a single person and will 
prove ideal for family cruising. 

The construction will be plain and on the 
heavy side. Selected yellow pine planking and 
pine decks will be used. 

The engine, a Gray Four-52 with reduction 
gear, drives a solid two-blade wheel on the 
center line. A speed under power of 7% to 
8 knots is expected. 

The interior layout is unusual and espe- 
cially interesting. The main cabin is one un- 
broken compartment, sleeping six persons in 
four built-in and two extension: berths. This 
arrangement gives a feeling of spaciousness 
seldom achieved in a boat of moderate size. 
The galley is next forward and then a berth 
and toilet in a separate forecastle. 

The cockpit is good sized. Beneath it are 
two gasoline tanks, each holding 35 gallons. 
Water tanks of 150 gallons total capacity are 
under the extension berths in the cabin. 
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The main cabin, being one unbroken 
compartment, is unusually spacious 
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The profile shows a boat that is practical and seaworthy but modern in appearance 


VINYARD’S NEWEST 47-FOOT MOTOR CRUISER 


HIS attractive cruiser is the latest product 

of the Vinyard Ship Building Co., of Mil- 
ford, Delaware. The principal dimensions of 
the new stock model are: Length over all, 
47’ 2”; beam, 12’ 1”; draft, 3’ 3’’. 

The profile reveals a boat as modern as she 
is practical. A pleasing broken sheer line 
drops from a height of 6’ 2” freeboard forward 
to 3’ 8” aft. Streamlined superstructure and 
the removal of unnecessary obstructions con- 
tribute to the boat’s appearance. Her size and 
seaworthiness make her suitable for extensive 
cruising as well as for week-end outings. 

The interior layout reveals berths for 
eight persons, including crew. A cluttered ar- 
rangement is avoided, however, by making 
some of the berths double and by utilizing 
the sofa in the bridge deck cabin to sleep two. 
She will, therefore, sleep five persons com- 
fortably and eight when occasion demands. 


ore. srk. 


Fully equipped quarters for a crew of one 
are forward, with ladder leading direct to the 
deck. Next aft is the guest cabin, with good 
sized single berths on each side. Two drawers 
under each berth, a full length hanging locker 
and a dresser with mirror are all included. 
Adjoining this cabin is a large galley with a 
toilet room, readily accessible both to the 
forward and the bridge deck cabins, to port. 
A three-burner gas stove, large ice box, com- 
plete equipment and plenty of working space 
distinguish the galley. 

Steps lead aft to the bridge deck cabin, 
intended primarily for daytime use but also 
equipped with a lounge seat which can be 
made into a double berth. Controls are for- 
ward on the starboard side. Large windows 
give excellent vision and can be opened for 
ventilation. Paneled in rich ribbon grained 
mahogany, with velvet carpet and hangings 
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to harmonize, this deckhouse is especially at- 
tractive. Steps lead aft down to the owner’s 
cabin, furnished with one double and one 
single berth. Two closets, four drawers and a 
bureau with mirror are included. A large 
bath room, with shower, adjoins. Steps lead 
aft to the open, self-bailing cockpit, beneath 
which is a lazarette for fuel tanks and storage 
space. 

Twin 115 hp. Kermath Sea Mates furnish 
the power and drive the boat at a 16- to 
18-mile speed. These engines are located 
under the deckhouse. 

Construction is high grade. Stem, keel, 
floor timbers, deck beams and frames are> of 
white oak. Planking is 1144” white cedar. 
Cabin sides and the interior of the deckhouse 
are of Philippine mahogany. Bronze screws 
and bronze and galvanized bolts are used as 
fastenings. 
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Accommodations for eight, including crew, are shown. Clever arrangement avoids crowding. Note engine room location 
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“RANGER,’’ A SHOAL DRAFT 
STOCK AUXILIARY SLOOP 


N the large field of stock auxiliaries of moderate size 
there have been few of the centerboard type. To 
meet the demand for such a boat, Frederick C. Geiger, 
of Yacht Sales & Service, has recently designed 
Ranger. Her shoal draft makes her ideal for cruising 
on the Chesapeake and other places where depth of 
water is at a premium. The boat will also appeal to 
all who prefer a centerboarder. Her principal dimen- 
sions are: Length over all, 38’ 0’; length on the water 
line, 28’ 0’’; beam, 10’ 6”; draft, with centerboard up, 
3’ 10’. She carries 6300 pounds of iron on her keel. 

With the one notable exception of being a center- 
board boat, Ranger conforms rather closely to the 
proven type for boats of this size. Her ends, slightly 
longer than some, are pleasing and should prove effec- 
tive in a'sea. The rig conforms to the best modern 
practice and is easy to handle. Working sail area is 
652 square feet. 

Ranger’s interior layout is designed along practical 
lines. Her generous beam affords a bit more spacious- 
ness than is commonly found in a boat of this length. 
The main cabin, with 6’ 1” headroom, sleeps two and 
is complete with buffet, bottle locker, drawers, book- 
shelves and cabin table. The table is of the drop leaf 
kind, attached to the centerboard trunk. There are 
two more berths in a forward stateroom and between 
the two cabins a washroom and a pair of exceptionally 
large hanging lockers. The full width galley is aft. 

The engine is a 25 hp. Gray. It is located behind 
the companion steps and under the cockpit floor, 
along with a gas tank of 25 gallons’ capacity. A pair 
of water tanks, each holding 20 gallons, is located 
under the berths on each side of the main cabin. All 
tanks are of tinned copper. 

Construction is high grade, with keel, stem, dead- 
wood and framing of white oak and Philippine ma- 
hogany planking. Main deck and trunk roof are of 
resin bonded plywood, covered with canvas. Deck 
and hull are further strengthened by metal strapping 
and hanging knees of galvanized iron are included. 
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With the exception of shoal draft, “‘Ranger’’ con- 
forms closely to the proven type of small auxiliary 
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Her layout is conventional but, due to her generous beam, affords more spaciousness than is commonly found 
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The plans reveal a really practical fishing craft. Her cockpit is exceptionally large 


A NOVEL 41-FOOT SPORT FISHERMAN 


HE 41-foot sport fisherman shown here 

was designed by Henry A. Scheel, of 
Provincetown, Mass., for use in Florida and 
eastern waters. The boat’s purpose is re- 
flected in all aspects of her design, the result 
being a really practical craft. A reasonable 
turn of speed, combined with seagoing abil- 
ity, was desired. The overhanging bow should 
be effective in a seaway, but of still greater 
interest are her hull sections. These are 
round and full along the center line, changing 
to a reverse curve which gives a flare just 
below the chine. This unusual hull form 
should make the boat dry, enable her to pro- 
ceed at speed with maximum comfort and 









be exceptionally buoyant at trolling speeds. 

The hull is lightly built, of the best ma- 
terials. The broad, relatively flat stern per- 
mits a fast hull speed if sufficient power is 
installed. There are twin Chrysler Crown 
engines, located beneath the settees in the 
after end of the enclosed cabin. Equipped 
with 1.46:1 reduction gears, these are ex- 
pected to drive her at a speed of about 23 
m.p.h. The engine boxes will be soundproofed 
and so hinged as to permit easy access to the 
motor. Gas tanks are located under the cock- 
pit floor. The dry exhaust is led through 
stacks passing through the cabin top. Engine 
controls are manual. There is one set of con- 
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trols in the forward cabin and another on the 
cabin top, the latter being especially useful. 

The interior layout shows a galley and 
large washroom abaft the cabin control sta- 
tion. A pair of berths over the engine are 
next aft, followed by two seats. The cockpit 
is extremely broad and roomy, providing 
adequate space for playing and boating large 
fish. The unfinished forecastle will provide 
room for a paid hand. 

-This type and size of craft might readily 
be converted into an aircraft tender or crash 
boat. The shape of the hull permits the lift- 
ing of large weight from sheer legs aft and 
there is ample room for stretchers. 
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Accommodations are for only a small fishing party. Note the six-foot-wide door in the transom for boating large fish 


































































The N.Y-Y.C. “Thirties” are long lived. Here is the 
original No. 17, “‘Phryne,” now “Vixen,” in Japan 


> A New York “Thirty” in Japan 


Editor, YACHTING: 

I enclose a photo of a well-known yacht 
which I think your readers will have difficulty 
in recognizing because of the changes which 
I have had carried out during the last three 
years. The alterations consist of a new deck, 
cabin top with marine windows, ‘changes in 
interior layout, stern carried out, bowsprit 
removed and stem carried out, Marconi rig 
with hollow spars, etc. 

The photograph was taken at Bose, an 
island in the Inland Sea of Japan which 
probably offers the world’s best cruising 
waters where comfortable sailing may be had 
for nine months in the year. 

The yacht’s name is Vixen, ex-Phryne, 
N.Y.Y.C. “30,” No. 17. 

J. F. DRumMoNnD 


Osaka, Japan 


> Check Up on Your Distress Shells 


Editor, YACHTING: 


Just before leaving for Bermuda in 
Nordlys, I ordered from one of the most re- 
liable marine hardware dealers in New York 
some new parachute distress shells. 

On the way back, after the first gale had 
crippled us and we thought we might be 
much longer overdue than we actually were, 
we attempted to signal a freighter to prevent 
undue anxiety. Half the shells failed to ex- 
plode and the other half failed to give suffi- 
cient altitude for the parachute to open. 

Upon my return to New York, I began an 
investigation to find out to what inspection 
this kind of equipment was subjected and 
why these shells failed to operate. I find that 
this type of parachute flare is good for only 
two years and that there is a racket which 
operates by buying up old shells for $1.00 or 
$2.00 and then selling them for $20 or $25. 

I think you would do the readers of 
YACHTING a service by bringing this matter 
to their attention, suggesting that they ex- 
amine the date and markings on the shell and 
determine both that it is the product of a 
reliable manufacturer and that it bears a 
recent date. 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


I recently tested one dozen red shells of 
the same make as the ones I bought and found 
them perfect. I am told by the firm from 
which these were bought that they submit 
15 shells for test out of every 100 they make. 

The reason for being particular about the 
dates on the shell is that the parachutes are 
made of paper and, apparently, after two 
years the dead fold in the center disintegrates 
or becomes stiff and will not open. 

ALFRED STANFORD 


New York City 


> A Successful Aerosail 


Editor, YACHTING: 


I read with great interest Franklin T. 
Kurt’s article, “The Aerosail — A Develop- 
ment,” published in your May issue. I have 
experimented along the lines he had in mind 
when writing his article, working on the 
problem since 1937 in collaboration with 
Herbert Doebler. 

The superiority of this type of rig for 
windward work is so astonishing that one 
really wonders why ordinary sails are still 
used. We experimented with two models of 
the same rating, but reduced the sail area of 
the wing sail to two-thirds that of the other 
and still the wing sail boat showed her heels 
to the one equipped with the normal rig. 

The work down wind is poor if one tries to 
sail these courses in the conventional way. 
When ‘‘tacking down wind” is resorted to, 
the wing sail model always beat the ordinary 
type with spinnaker set. 

We found that the most important part of 
the problem is to have the right amount of 
draft for every wind speed. Our sail is of the 
variable draft type to suit the different wind 
speeds. Probably, it is aerodynamically more 
nearly perfect than Mr. Kurt’s, which is of 
the semi-rigid type and may be stowed. Our 
wing sail may swing freely in its socket when 
the boat is moored and, with draft in neutral 
position, it rode perfectly even when it blew 
hard. 

The photograph shows the wing quite well 
and it will be seen that the after part of the 
sail, about nine inches along its base, is 
movable. The movement amounts to ap- 
proximately 22° each side of the wing’s 
center line. We learned that, for this specific 
wing of 1:4.7 aspect ratio, the greatest effi- 
ciency was attained between 10° and 15°, de- 
pending upon the wind speed. If one keeps 
this fact in mind, the reason for the tremen- 
dous superiority of the new rig becomes 
clear. It is impossible to adjust the draft of a 
canvas sail uniformly within limits so low. 

The possibilities of experiment with this 
type of rig are limited in model yachts, since 
difficulties in steering, even when using a 
vane steering gear, are considerable. Let’s 
hope, therefore, that a real boat will be built, 
equipped with aerosails or wing sails — I 
don’t care how the contraptions may be 

called in the future. 
Fritz ARTHUR RABE 


Montevideo, Uruguay 





A model with an experimental wing 


sail that is amazingly fast to windward 


> Each Half Right and Half Wrong 


Editor, YACHTING: 


I know I run the risk of being dubbed a 
“busybody” but I am at least a keen reader 
of YacuHTING and as such I feel I have the 
right to differ with Frederic M. Gardiner who 
states in his article, ‘‘The Indications Are 
For —,” in the June, 1940, issue: 

“Tn the northern hemisphere, if the wind 
starts in, say northeast, and then shifts to 
east, southeast, south, etc., the storm center 
is passing to the north of you; if the shift is 
from northeast to north, northwest, etc., the 
center is passing to the south of you.” 

This is entirely erroneous! In the northern 
hemisphere, if the wind starts in at northeast 
and then shifts to east, southeast, etc., the 
center of the storm is passing to the south of 
you. And, naturally, if the wind starts in at 
northeast and shifts to north, northwest, 
west, etc., the center is passing to the north 
of you. 

Anton C. TEYTAUD 


Virgin Islands 


Dear Mr. Teytaud: 


In regard to your criticism of my article on 
the weather in the June issue of Yacutina, I 
should, without question, have amplified the 
statement with which you take issue. What 
I said is true of storms which move from 
west to east in the northern hemisphere; but 
the opposite is true of storms (of the type 
under discussion) which move from east to 
west. In other words, what I said is true of 
nearly all of the storms in “our neck of the 
woods” but untrue of nearly all of the storms 
in “your neck of the woods.’’ In short, each 
of us is half right and half wrong. 

I am glad this has been brought to my 
attention and hope you find the explanation 
satisfactory. 

Freperic M. GARDINER 


Annapolis, Md. 
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A piano well installed in ‘‘Cheerio Tree.” 
When closed, it can be put to other uses 


> Music Hath Charms 


Cruising without music is, to many, like 
smoking when you have a bad cold — sooth- 
ing but tasteless. Musical instruments of 
some sort, from ‘‘sweet potatoes” to accor- 
dions, are found on most cruisers, but it is 
still rare to find a piano. 

The neat pianoforte installation shown 
here is on George Townsend’s 55-foot motor- 
sailer Cheerio Tree, designed by Sparkman 
& Stephens and built by Davis, of Solomon’s 
Island. It is tucked away in a corner of the 
main cabin, takes up comparatively little 
room, and should prove an encouragement 
to piano-loving cruising enthusiasts who have 
thought it impossible to install this type of 
musical instrument on a cruiser of moderate 
dimensions. When closed, it makes an excel- 
lent serving table or, properly cushioned, 
it could be put to use as a spare bunk for a 
youngster. 

The artist at the keys is Ellsworth (Lank) 
Ford, who swings a mean accordion but is 
proving that even a piano has nothing on him! 


When not in use'the table folds out of the 
way, forming part of an attractive cabinet 





These seat backs fit over the cockpit coam- 
ing, and can be easily set up or removed 


> One Cabin Table Solution 


I have never seen a perfect cabin table. 
All sorts of stunts have been tried; in one 
arrangement you reach for the carlines one 
minute and for your toes the next; another 
one almost invariably deposits the soup in 
your lap when the ship lurches. 

The table shown here, however, has much 
to recommend it. It is in use on Bright Lord’s 
motor-sailer Seal (Hand design), and its 
counterpart can be found on other yachts by 
the same architect. 

When not in use it folds flat against a bulk- 
head, forming part of an attractive looking 
“what-not,’’ if I may use the term. When in 
demand, it unfolds, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations, and becomes a sturdy 
support for meals, navigating gear or other 
paraphernalia. 

It must be remembered, of course, that 
when the boat heels, the table tips at pre- 
cisely the same angle, so the use of racks is 
in order. In the case of Seal, or other motor- 
sailers with considerable initial stability, 
however, racks are necessary in compara- 
tively severe weather only. 
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AT HOME 


AFLOAT 


An open forum for the interchange of ideas to help 
cruising people make their craft more livable. Send 
in your suggestions, with drawings when possible. 


> Removable Cockpit Seat Backs 


in “ Mistress’”’ 


The modern ocean racer, built primarily for 
speed and safety offshore, is often wanting 
when it comes to a third essential factor — 
comfort. Shower baths, or other fittings of 
that order which have a distinct effect on 
speed, and which use up space which might 
be put to more practical ends, are strictly 
taboo. 

Once in a while, however, additions are 
made which make such a ship far more 
livable without sacrifice in speed. Such an 
instance is shown (left) on George Roose- 
velt’s Mistress which is fitted with removable 
cockpit seat backs. With these in place, the 
ship has the comfort of the deep high-backed 
sort of cockpit usually seen in motor-sailers. 
With them removed and stowed below, she is 
once more the trim racer, with none of her 
sailing ability impaired, but with the assur- 
ance that when port is reached life may be 
made a little easier. 





When unfolded it makes a sturdy support for 
meals, charts and other navigating gear 
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A .NEW HYDRAULIC THROTTLE CONTROL 


BzrorE describing the Sperry Hydraulic 
Exactor Controls it might be well to review 
what is required of the throttle actuating 
mechanism in order to qualify on a modern, 
well equipped gasoline or Diesel yacht. First, 
it must provide a dependable, foolproof, con- 
nection between bridge and engine so that the 
throttle can be just as precisely and conveni- 
ently controlled by the helmsman as it is by 
the engineer on large vessels. On smaller boats 
this is fulfilled by simple mechanical linkages, 
but on larger craft with flying bridges, greater 
distances from the engines and all the other 
equipment which has come to be part of mod- 
ern yachts, mechanical linkages usually become 
too complicated to be efficient. 

Second, the throttle actuating mechanism 
should be such that a steady, even pull at the 
controls produces steady, even acceleration — 
no hard spots, no catching, no jumps. Third, 
the acceleration should be uniform, each por- 
tion of the are of the control handle should 
open or close the throttle a uniform amount. 
Lastly, and most difficult to attain, there 
should be no “play” in the system, and no 
creeping or movement, once the throttle is set. 
That is, it should be self-locking. 
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That’s the problem — now let’s see how the 
Sperry Hydraulic Exactor Control handles it. 
First let us say that these controls are not 
exactly new. They were originally developed in 
England where they have been used exten- 
sively in aircraft, yachts, and the smaller naval 
vessels. Sperry Products, Inc., of 1505 Willow 
Avenue, Hoboken, N. J., have had the Ameri- 
can rights to the patents for some time but 
have, so far, taken no steps to introduce the 
controls in the marine field. es 

The two elements of these controls, the 
transmitter and the receiver, are quite sim- 
ilar, each consisting of a rocker arm attached 
to the transmitting or receiving lever. In each 
case one end of the rocker arm is connected to 
a trunk type piston and the other to a double 
spring. The cylinders in which the pistons 
operate are of precisely the same diameter and 
the only connection between the two units is a 
single oil-filled tube which, of course, can be 
led around corners and in any direction with- 
out loss of efficiency. As the piston in the trans- 
mitter is depressed by the movement of the 
rocker arm, the oil is forced out of its cylinder 
through the connecting tube and up into the 
cylinder of the receiver unit, moving the lat- 
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Single Tube assures: 


Rapid installation 
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Simplified design of control system 

















Cutaway view of the complete bridge and engine units of the Sperry Hydraulic Exactor Controls 


ter’s piston a corresponding amount, and thus 
opening the throttle. In closing the throttle 
the action is exactly opposite with the ex- 
panding and contracting of the springs supple- 
menting the hydraulic action in both cases. 
A downward movement of one piston must 
result in a similar upward movement of the 
other. 

Up to that point the Exactor controls are 
quite simple. However, the secret of their ex- 
cellence goes a little deeper. In the first place, 
the springs are installed at an angle to the cyl- 
inders to offset the variation in force as they 
are expanded and contracted. Thus the piston 
pressure is constant at all points in the stroke. 
As the spring is contracted and becomes more 
powerful the effective length of the rocker arm 
becomes correspondingly less. 

The second special feature of the Exactor is 
a fluid reservoir in the transmitter which 
maintains a constant fluid pressure in the sys- 
tem regardless of changes in temperature, 
etc. This reservoir is connected to the lower 
end of the transmitter’s cylinder through a 
spring loaded valve. In normal operation this 
valve is closed, but when the operating lever is 
moved to the end of its stroke the final few 
degrees opens the valve against the spring, 
and any excess or deficiency of fluid is cor- 
rected. 

There are several other details which con- 
tribute to the efficiency of these Sperry con- 
trols, but the most convincing thing of all is 
the actual operation. Grasp the transmitter 
handle and move it slowly back and forth and 
there’s not a trace of lost motion or back lash 
either in the transmitting handle or the receiver 
arm. Stop and the handle stops with you and 
stays put, regardless of vibration or any other 
factor. Creeping of the controls due to vibra- 
tion is one of the most difficult problems to 
combat and Sperry Engineers point with pride 
to the fact that many Exactor units are being 
used on airplane engine test blocks where ab- 
solute uniformity must be maintained. 

The controls are available in magnesium 
alloy, aluminum alloy, or bronze. Since the 
connecting tube can be run in any desired 
directions, and both receiver and transmitter 
can be set up in several optional positions, in- 
stallation of the Sperry Exactor Controls is 
very simple. All setting and adjustment is 
done at the factory so that all the yard or 
mechanic need do after mounting is to fill the 
system with oil. 
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PLANNING GAS FI 


Tue actual planning and installation of ‘an 
engine-room and galley fire extinguishing sys- 
tem is usually a job for a boat yard or a naval 
architect, but most owners at least want to 
know the principles involved. They’re simple 
enough and there’s certainly no question 
about the importance of a fire-fighting system 
particularly on gasoline powered cruisers and 
auxiliaries. Then too, if the saying ‘“‘what’s 
worth doing is worth doing well’’ is ever true, 
it’s certainly true of equipment whose function 
is as vital as that of fire protection. 

The principle of carbon dioxide fire extin- 
guishing is a quick reduction of the oxygen 
content of the air. We all remember what hap- 
pened in the physics experiment when a bell 
jar was placed over a burning candle — the 
flame consumed the oxygen in a few seconds 
and snuffed itself out. The normal oxygen 
content of the air is 21 per cent, and gasoline 
requires 17 per cent in order to burn. So, if 
several hundred cubic feet of carbon dioxide 
is released from a high-pressure cylinder into 
a burning engine compartment, the oxygen 
content is reduced well below 17 per cent and 
the fire is instantly smothered. A volume of 
carbon dioxide sufficient to reduce the oxygen 
content of the air in the space to be protected 
to 14 per cent is considered adequate. And 
thus, the question boils down to how much 
space must be protected. 

In computing the volume of an engine com- 
partment, the bilge must be included because 
of the possibility of leaking gasoline and its 
vapors being concentrated there. If there’s an 
explosive mixture above the flooring it’s 
almost certain to extend beneath the floor too. 
Also, if no watertight bulkhead separates the 
engine room from the rest of the boat, the 
volume of the entire bilge must be computed. 
The volume of any large tanks may be sub- 
tracted from the total, but not that of the 
engines. 

The following table shows the amount of 
carbon dioxide required to protect engine 
rooms and bilges of various sizes: 


Volume of Engine Amount of Gas 


Compartment and Bilge Required 
140 cu. ft. 10 lbs. 
220 cu. ft. 15 lbs. 
300 cu. ft. 20 Ibs. 
375 cu. ft. 25 lbs. 
500 cu. ft. 15 lbs. 
800 cu. ft. 50 lbs. 
1200 cu. ft. 75 Ibs. 


When the volume of spaces to be protected 
exceeds 1200 cubic feet, two or more cylinders 
are manifolded together. 

Carbon dioxide is always computed in 
weight, rather than volume and is stored in 
cylinders in liquid form under a pressure of 850 
pounds per sq. in. (at 70° F.). It becomes a gas 
only when released from pressure, each cubic 
foot of liquid expanding to 450 cubic feet of 
gas. This rapid and enormous expansion en- 
ables the carbon dioxide to displace at least 
part of the air even within crevices and beyond 
obstructions, and thus to reduce oxygen con- 
tent in every portion of the engine room. 

Fully as important as the question of a suf- 
ficient quantity of gas is that of an adequate 
and practical system of releasing it. The 
surest and best type of control is the fully 
automatic release, usually coupled with an 
auxiliary manual control. The automatic dis- 


charge of the gas provides full fire protection 
even if the boat is unmanned or if the fire is 
preceded by an explosion which incapacitates 
or rattles the crew. A second method is the 
remote control release wherein the cylinder is 
installed below decks and the release handle at 
some easily accessible location on the bridge 
or in the cockpit. The third and cheapest 
method of releasing the gas is ‘‘local control” 
— in which the release valve is located on the 
cylinder itself. Obviously, local control is 
practical only on smaller boats where the 
cylinder can be in easy reach of the helmsman 
and still discharge directly into the engine 
room. 

The automatic method of release employs a 
rate of temperature rise actuator which is 
usually placed over the engine. This consists 
of an air-filled metal container connected with 
metal tubing to the cylinder release. Any 
temperature rise occurring at an abnormally 
fast rate causes the air in the container and 
tubing to expand and the valve to open. 

The precise location of the carbon dioxide 
cylinder is not important. It can be placed in 
any convenient place in or near the engine 
room. The cylinders are usually installed 
vertically, but they may be canted over to 
within 10 degrees of horizontal. Usually the 
cylinder is installed in a position which facili- 
tates both a short remote control line and a 
minimum of discharge piping. 

The number and location of the discharge 
nozzles are controlled by the size of the boat, 
the volume of space to be protected, and any 
subdivisions in the space. They should be 
located on at least three sides of the space to 
be protected and should be connected to the 
storage cylinder by non-corrosive metal pipe. 
On larger boats, and whenever there is a com- 
paratively solid floor between the main engine 
space and the bilge, additional discharge 
nozzles beneath the floor should be installed. 

Remote control units consist of a “break- 
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glass” box and a cable running to the cylinder 
valve. This cable should be run in pipe with 
offsets and bends avoided as far as possible. 
Where necessary pulleys are supplied for the 
changes in direction. Adjustment should be 
made so that an easy pull of about twelve 
inches opens the valve. 

The galley runs the engine room a close 
second as a potent source of fires and is often 
protected by the same system, with additional 
discharge nozzles. When the gas is discharged 
into this space and engine room simultaneously 
the galley volume must be added in computing 
the amount of gas needed for such an arrange- 
ment. Or, special distributing valves can be 
used to discharge the gas only into the space 
afire, in which case the volume of the larger 
space determines the gas requirements. With 
automatic control, heat actuators should be 
placed in both spaces, and both spaces pro- 
tected simultaneously. 

According to Walter Kidde and Company, 
manufacturers of the Lux carbon dioxide fire 
fighting equipment, several thousand of these 
systems are now in use and hundreds of boat 
fires have been successfully extinguished by 
them. There are, of course, several sizes of 
portable extinguishers with various types of 
discharge nozzles. These units range from a 
two-pound cylinder with a pistol grip and 
trigger — ideal for galley fires — to a twenty- 
pounder that can work up a real “gas-and- 
snow” storm and makes an excellent unit for 
gasoline service dock emergency use. 

The two principal factors in the cost of 
carbon dioxide systems are the volume of space 
to be protected and the method of releasing 
the gas — whether automatic, remote control, 
or local control. The automatic method is nat- 
urally the most expensive. Another factor in 
the ultimate cost which should be regarded is 
the fact that marine insurance underwriters 
often offer more favorable rates to boats pro- 
tected by carbon dioxide systems. 
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Auxiliary Remote Manual 
Control. 

“Rate of Rise” Heat Actuator 
on Underside of Deck 

LUX Shielded Nozzles in 
Engine Compartment. 


Lux Shielded Nozzles in 
Bilge. 











Typical layout of the essentials of a carbon dioxide gas extinguishing system 
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KOOLSHADE: A VENETIAN BLIND IN 
MINIATURE 


A Few years ago at the Boat Show one of 
the smaller Sedan Cruisers appeared with vene- 
tian blinds hung throughout its ample deck- 
house. They stuck out all over the place and 
as we recall it the great majority of comments 
were anything but favorable — there were re- 
marks on boudoirish cruisers, la-de-da modern 
yachts, etc. There are still a good many who 
feel that venetian blinds don’t quite belong on 
the water, but nevertheless more and more 
boats of the sedan type have been using them, 
all of which seems to indicate that their effi- 
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KoolShade Section enlarged 3 times actual 
size, showing how solar rays are cut off 


ciency in keeping out the heat of the sun’s rays 
more than offsets their objectionable appear- 
ance. 

Suppose, however, we could have a similar 
gadget unobjectionable in appearance which 
did an even better job of keeping out heat than 
venetian blinds and at the same time served as 
an insect screen. It sounds impossible doesn’t 
it? But there is just such a product. It’s called 
KoolShade and is manufactured by the Inger- 
soll Steel and Disc Division of the Borg-Warner 
Corporation, 310 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. It strikes us as just the thing boat- 
owners have been looking for to keep their 
deckhouses cool. 

In appearance KoolShade is much closer to 
a screen than a venetian blind although its 
construction and principle is essentially the 





KoolShade bronze screening slightly less 
than actual size 


same as that of blinds. It consists of ytiny 
horizontal flat bronze strips or louvres rigidly 
held at an angle 17° to the horizontal by bronze 
vertical wires spaced one-half inch apart. The 
strips are % inch apart and are about 2 inch 
in width. It is framed and installed like ordi- 


nary insect screening and keeps out flies and 
mosquitoes as effectively as 18 mesh wire 
screen. 

KoolShade is scientifically designed so that 
if installed vertically (and as long as the boat 
isn’t rolling) it keeps out all direct solar rays 
whenever the sun is 40 degrees or more above 
the horizon (most of the day in midsummer). 
It looks so simple and is so simple that it’s 
hard to believe that KoolShade stops as much 
as 80 to 85 per cent of the sun’s heat from 
entering the window and it’s still harder to be- 
lieve that it’s more efficient than inside or out- 
side venetian blinds, half drawn shades, or 
awnings (for house or office windows). 

It does, of course, cut down the amount of 
light transmitted through the windows but no 
more than ordinary screens, and in modern 
deckhouses which have windows all the way 
around and a superabundance of light, this is 
certainly no problem: It obstructs vision a bit 
too, but only slightly more than ordinary 
screens and once you are used to it, it’s not ob- 
jectionable. In looking straight through, there’s 
no trouble at all. 

Heat generated directly by the sun’s rays 
unquestionably causes a great deal of un- 
pleasantness in modern cruisers with large 
deckhouses, especially those shut up during 
the week when their owners are ashore. Kool- 
Shade is certainly worth consideration as a 
solution to the problem. A. F. Hinrichsen & 
Co. of 50 Church St., New York City, are 
Metropolitan distributors for KoolShade. 
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WELDWOOD GLUE ARRIVES 


Wer hear a great deal of talk nowadays about 
Weldwood and other types of waterproof resin 
bonded plywood. Many thousands of feet of it 
are being used in boat building by amateur 
and professional builders alike. There is no 
longer any question of the durability of this 
material and it has been distributed widely 
enough so that you can get it, at worst, on a 
few hours notice almost anywhere. However, 
there has been considerable difficulty in readily 
obtaining suitable glues for use with water- 
proof plywood. It is generally accepted that all 
joints in plywood boats should be glued, but 
the glues used in the past have had limited 
shelf life, the stuff began to dry up as soon as 
the cans were opened and for various other 
reasons the glue question has caused consider- 
able trouble, particularly for amateur builders. 

But all that should be over now, for the 
U.S. Plywood Corp. has just announced a new 
Weldwood glue which not only boat builders 
but fine cabinet makers and airplane builders 
are hailing as revolutionary. It has just what 
boat builders are looking for — it is absolutely 
waterproof, tremendously strong, is easy to 
use, requires no heat, is not shackled by limited 
shelf life, and is not expensive. 

Weldwood glue is known technically as a 
one-part plastic resin. It is similar to the two- 
part glues which have been used for some time 
but since both hardener and glue have been 
combined in a very fine powder, all that is re- 
quired to make it usable is to mix it with water. 
The dry powder will stand indefinitely in the 
closed can, 

It can be applied with a stick or a brush and 
within two or three hours sets sufficiently for 
the glued joints to be handled and worked 
lightly. After 48 hours airing the glue line be- 


comes waterproof and after two weeks it will 
stand indefinite submersion with a loss of only 
a fraction of its original strength. Since the 
glue line of Weldwood glue is far stronger than 
that of any cold glue ever before devised, this 
fractional loss represents a negligible quantity. 

We have attempted to break the glue line 
of this new glue with our hands, our heels, 
and a hammer. It took the hammer to do it 
and the wood fibres rather than the glue line 
were what finally pulled apart. We have also 
mixed and applied the glue and it’s easier than 
making flour and water paste — because it 
doesn’t clot. 

Glue men are calling this stuff a miracle. of 
modern chemistry and we’re calling it just the 
thing every builder of plywood boats has been 
looking for. U. 8. Plywood is putting it on the 
market in large packages for the commercial 
builder and small packages for the individual 
builder. It will be handled by leading marine 
supply dealers. 
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LISTER DIESEL GENERATOR UNIT 


Awonc the less important aspects of the 
rush toward National Defense is the fact that 
we have been hearing precious little lately from 
the midwestern motor and power plant manu- 
facturers. If they have anything new they’re 
keeping it mighty quiet. 

One of our scouts, however, has brought 
back news on something new used on Alcyone, 
a new Burger steel yacht. It’s a compact 24 
Kw. Diesel generator recently developed by 
Lister-Blackstone of 1706 South 68th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. This single cylinder outfit 
known as type 5/1 develops 6 hp. at the low 
to medium speed of 650 r.p.m. Unlike most 
medium speed small Diesels neither the dimen- 
sions nor the weight is excessive. The length is 
36”, width 34”, height 40” and weight 1195 
pounds. 

Like all Lister Diesels the 5/1 uses Listard 
chromium impregnated cylinder walls and the 





Lister fuel combustion chamber which permits 
a greatly increased compression ratio for easy 
starting. This is effected by cutting off part of 
the combustion chamber, by means of a cutoff 
plug. After the engine starts, a simple turn of 
a hand-wheel removes the cutoff plug from the 
aperture and the auxiliary chamber again be- 


comes an integral operating part of the com-— 


bustion chamber — giving it increased size and 
at the same time reducing the pressure to that 
necessary for maximum efficiency and _ best 
fuel economy when running under load. 
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IT’S FUN-TIME DOWN SOUTH FOR 
ESSO MARINE SKIPPERS 


AVIGATING in Southern 
waters? Then toss troubles over- 
board and make it a fu trip. You left 
business worries back home... how 
about your vessel’s innards? Do you 
keep listening for queer engine-noises, 
or fret about fuel bills? Or do you 
buy fuels and lubricants at Esso 
Marine docks exclusively, and know 
your engine is in the best hands? 
Why not scuttle engine-trouble 
jitters for good and sink fuel and re- 


pair bills below your wallet’s water- 
line? Let Esso Marine fuels pile up 
pleasure-knots for you at sea-floor 
cost! Depend on Esso Marine lubri- 
cants to prevent friction damage, 
help seal wide piston clearances, 
banish sludge. 

Wherever you cruise, you’ll not be 
far from an Esso Marine dock. Treat 
your craft to topnotch Esso Marine 
products...treat yourself to Happy 
Cruising! 





















































































































































































































THIS UNIQUE, SEAWORTHY, 


1 -ft. 


Diesel Cruiser 
16 ft. beam 4 ft.. 2 inch draft, loaded 


is equally at home in Florida or for coastwise cruis- 
ing. Substantially constructed and designed along 
modern cruiser lines, combines maximum seaworthi- 
ness and speed with maximum room and comfort 


for both owner and crew not equalled in cruisers 
10 ft. longer. 


Large Mathis-type rectangular ports assure 
abundance of air and light. 


OWNER’S QUARTERS 
contain three double staterooms, each with twin beds, dresser and wardrobe. 


Two baths with shower (hot and cold water), lavatory, electric toilet, linen 
closets and all accessories. 





On deck a large combination dining room and living room, finished in walnut 
and completely furnished. Pantry forward of deckhouse contains service re- 
frigerator, monel metal dresser and sink, glass racks and lockers. Stairway 
from pantry to fully equipped galley below. 


Aft of the deckhouse a spacious covered lounging deck, protected from 
storms by hinged doors and canvas curtains. Passage either side of deckhouse 
gives clear walking full length of boat. 


Pilothouse is fully equipped with engine controls, chart table, compass and 


binnacle. 

AMPLE CREW’S QUARTERS 
well ventilated, with separate room for captain, assure a contented crew. 
A real engine room forward of owner’s quarters, separated by an insulated 
steel bulkhead, has exceptional light, air and headroom. Twin Superior 
Diesel motors capable of producing a speed of 134 statute miles per hour; 
also 110-volt Diesel Lighting Plant and all other auxiliary machinery. 
With all of its advantages in seaworthiness, speed 
and comfort seldom found in cruisers 10 feet longer, 
this unique Diesel Cruiser combines operating 
economy of boats 10 feet shorter. 


Immediate copertion is suggested — as this boat 
can not be duplicated for the coming Florida season. 


Mathis 
Yaeht Building Co. 


FRONT & ERIE STREETS 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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Track chart of the tragic voyage of the ‘Junior’ 


THE WHALE SHIP ‘‘JUNIOR’’ MUTINY 


(Continued from page 41) 


Most of the men felt as Kerson did in the matter but Plummer had re- 
solved to make certain of those who claimed to be ready for united re- 
sistance and, being dramatic in temperament, he took out a paper from 
under his belt. 

“Look here. I want you who are with me in this thing to sign up an 
agreement. I don’t want to count on you if you don’t mean what you say. 
If you do, you'll sign, all of us together.” 

As a precautionary measure, he added: 

 “Tt’s for running away first, if it can be done, and taking the ship only as 
a last resort to protect our rights as seamen.”’ 

The agreement was well drafted and did not appear to be of malicious 
intent, so the men signed. Plummer directed the signers and, producing a 
Bible, had them place one hand on its open pages while with the other they 
scrawled their names. 

The next night, the men congregated in secret for only a short time and 
Cartha, without being aware of it, served Plummer so well that he was 
permitted to lead the conversation. " 

“Why should we risk our lives in the small boat while the rest are left 
aboard the ship in safety. I claim the Junior is too far at sea to undertake 
desertion in the whaleboats.”’ 

“Men have made longer voyages in boats less seaworthy than a whale- 
boat,’’ Stanley ventured. 

“Perhaps they have, but they were lucky.” 

“How far from land are we?” two or three inquired. 

“Yesterday, the way I calculate it, we were 1000 miles from any spot 
decent enough to set foot on.” 

“A thousand miles!’’ Some of the green hands had had little conception 
of the ship’s position. 

‘We'll be surer of our lives living on maggotty meat for a spell longer” 
they thought. “‘Why didn’t someone plan the runaway when we were back 
at Fayal or Ascencion, when we had something of a chance?” 

“Well,” said Cartha, “I’m in favor of running the ship ourselves. The 
risk is as good one way as another and a little better if we stay on board 
the ship. That is my opinion.” 

Someone realized that Plummer had said practically nothing. 

“How about you, Plummer? You started this. What have you to say?” 

Plummer shrewdly suggested: ‘(I think we can make shore somewhere if 
we do not fall in with a squall and get swamped. But why not let us take 
vote and see how we stand on the question?” 

He did not expect a vote in favor of forsaking the safety of the vessel for 
a 1000-mile voyage in a small boat. The vote was taken and no one favored 
desertion under such obvious disadvantages. There was then no time for 
further discussion. 

A few days after the vote against quitting the ship, Richard Cartha, 


-obdurate and inclined to insubordination, stood his trick at the wheel. It 


was an honored custom aboard sailing ships that all officers should be 
addressed as “Mr. So and So,”’ and failure to use this simple title or sub- 
stituting “Sir” for the officers’ names when responding to an order was 
justifiable cause for a severe reprimand. Cartha, refusing to employ these 
acknowledgements of superiority, often stood at the wheel with marked 
indifference. On this occasion, the mate found fault with his steering. A 
brawl soon developed and Cartha was soundly punched. He might have 
been killed had not Captain Mellen appeared from the cabin. 

Next morning the men watched the officers “spread eagle” Cartha in the 
rigging and Plummer decided that they were in the proper attitude t0 
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listen to his plans for taking the ship. That night, he made proposals to 

Charles Fiefield and, while he and Fiefield were talking together, Burns, 

Hall and Cartha joined them in time to hear the following outline of the 
of action. 

“We can do this with little difficulty. When I go to the scuttle butt, I 
want Hall to cut the flying jib sheet and Stanley to sing out to the Mate 
aft. He’ll come forward to see what the damage is and you, Fiefield, are to 
crack him down and bind him solid. While you are doing that, Cartha, 
Hall and Burns and I will go down into the cabin and take care of the 
other officers.’’ 

“Then what?” 

“We will take care of what is to come next after we are sure the officers 
are where we want them. Are you agreed? There is not too much time.” 

All assented to the plan and every man, well armed with boat hatchets 
and sheath knives, stood silently in the shadows of the deck, half con- 
cealed, ready to act in the conspiracy. 

Fiefield snatched a heaver from the cooper’s bench and Hall stood, 
knife in hand, its keen edge resting on the humming jib sheet, ready to cut 
it. Most of the men were not far from the tryworks, two huge cast iron 
pots set in a brick fireplace built just abaft the foremast. Mr. Lord, the 
unsuspecting second mate and officer of the watch, was aft. 

Plummer started toward the scuttle butt. Hall watched him anxiously. 
A twang like the snap of a giant fiddlestring sang through the air but it 
was not the flying jib sheet as had been planned nor had Plummer yet 
reached the scuttle butt. Tense in expectation, the men involved in the 
plot were so startled that no one interfered with the second mate as he 
came hurrying forward and ordered Fiefield aloft to secure the fore top- 
gallant sheet, which had parted. The sinister plot was confused and the 
men hid their weapons. Mr. Lord did not report that he had seen anyone 
armed and it was agreed that the same plan should be attempted again. 

A week of fair weather with a bright, clear full moon delayed the attack. 
On Friday, November 16th, however, a heavily overcast sky made it im- 
possible to see the length of the ship, a condition for which the plotting 
seamen had waited impatiently. The hours of the watch slipped by quickly 
and it was just prior to its close before the officer was out of the way aft. 

The men hastily armed themselves as before and nothing prevented cut- 
ting the flying jib sheet. Hall knifed it and Stanley called the alarm. Mr. 
Lord came running forward, jumped into the bows of the ship and, standing 
on the spritsail yard, where he could ascertain more perfectly the damage 


done, directed securing the jib. Due to the agility of the mate, Fiefield had - 


again failed to bludgeon his intended victim. The men were ugly because 
the plot had miscarried a second time. 

Fiefield, nettled by criticism, spoke plainly: “I did not consent to murder 
the man. If I had struck him standing on the spritsail yard nothing could 
have saved him from going overboard unconscious.” 

Plummer was in ill humor, as well as the others. 

“Tf I had known you wouldn’t do it, I’d have knocked him overboard 
myself. You all may as well know that I am going to take this ship if I 
have to do it alone.” 

And so the second attempt to take the vessel came to nothing. 

“Mean” food continued. The chief mate still abused the men. Ill luck in 
the matter of capturing whales did not change. Plummer grew more restless. 

As the voyage wore on, the conspirators kept their secret well guarded 
and, when the Junior entered the New Zealand whaling grounds a few days 
before Christmas, it is quite possible that some of the men were becoming 
reconciled to the strained conditions that had thus far prevailed, for there 
seemed to be a more peaceful relationship between officers and crew. It 
was now that Captain Mellen, young and hopeful, sought to inspire the 
ship by a custom employed by whaling masters for a century. On December 
21st, all hands were called aft to find the captain holding a finely polished 
ten dollar gold piece. Announcing that it would go to the first man who 
talsed a whale, he went aloft and nailed it to the mainmasthead. 

Captain Mellen came down from aloft and, after he had dismissed the 
crew, went below. Chief Mate Nelson ordered the men to duty, setting 
Plummer and Cartha to work splicing beckets on new harpoon strops. It 
Was necessary for them to go between decks to cut the required lengths 
from a cask of new whale line and, while below, away from everyone who 
might hear, Cartha asked several questions which led Plummer to reveal 
his plans more in detail than he had ventured to do. 

His plan, he said, was to take the ship without delay. When once they 
had neared the Australian coast, it was his intention to destroy her. After 
the destruction of the ship, those who chose could go with him to join a 
highwaymen’s gang that he had known some years before or, well armed, 
they could, while in the small boats, make signals of distress to one of the 
small schooners sailing in the island trade between New Zealand, Van 
Dieman’s Land and Australia, surprise the crew and, taking possession, 
could prey upon small coastwise commerce. 

Cartha advised that the mutiny had better be put off until after Christ- 
mas but Plummer replied: ‘That doesn’t matter. Christmas has always 

n my lucky day.” 
(To be continued) 
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Party Fishing Boats have to be 





Twin Disc Marine Reverse 
and Reduction Gears. 
Models to handle from 20 
hp. to 215 hp., 1 to 1,2 to 
1, and 3. to 1 reduction 
ratios. 


@ Party fishing boats work on time-table schedules 
. . » delays mean business suicide. That’s why 
owners of such boats are critical of both engine and 
power transmission and. the pleasure boat owner 
can often be guided by these experienced party 
fishing boat captains. 

For example: The 45-ft. party fishing boat 
RANGER operates out of Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey. The ownets chose a Mack Mariner Diesel 
for power because of its safety and operating econ- 
omy—and a Twin Disc Marine Reverse and Re- 
duction Gear for its proved stability—its assurance 
of day after day dependable performance, easy 
action and full power in reverse features. 

Twin Disc Marine Gears are also used on many 
of the finest yachts and cruisers for the same rea- 
sons. Why not send for the complete details? You'll 
find them in the booklet, “‘Let’s Look Inside”... 
free to any boat owner or boat builder. 


45-ft. party fishing boat RANGER, Perth Amboy, N. J., powered with a 
Type W, 100 hp. Mack Mariner Diesel and a Twin Disc Marine Reverse 
and Reduction Gear. | 


Twa SloosC 


MARINE GBARS 








TWIN DISC CLUTCH CO., 1368 RACINE ST., RACINE, WIS. 
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WINTERING ABOARD UP NORTH 


(Continued from page 34) 


is not in contact with the outside atmosphere. Now, don’t get conscien- 
tious and go around with a putty knife and filler. The minute the heat goes 
off in the spring, everything will come together again, leaving not a trace, 
if you just leave it alone. Otherwise, you will be squeezing out gunk and 
springing the panel work, to your expense and disgust. 

Next comes a suitable winter berth. It is well, if possible, to lay alongside 
a dock set on piling rather than against a bulkhead. Reason: The piling 
has a tendency to break up the ice with the rise and fall of tide. And an- 
other thing; do not lay right up to the dock with fenders, no matter how 
good, unless you want a winter of chopping out ice on the outboard side. 
With the ice breaking out constantly on the dock side, the firm ice out- 
board will keep pushing you harder and harder on the dock. I had that 
happen earlier in the winter and the pressure was terrific. We chopped the 
boat out for a distance of about six feet, got her off the dock, and thereafter 
and forever more will maintain heavy breast lines to hold us off. 

In selecting a berth, therefore, be sure that there are husky dolphins or 
other means for making fast breast lines on the side away from the dock. 
With this precaution, the boat will move so slowly toward the dock 
through ice push that it will be necessary to chop her out perhaps once a 
month. Or, as happened to us last winter, a thaw set in for a couple of days 
which softened and cracked up the ice and we were able to jackass her off 
the foot or two that she had come in without the chopping. It stands to 
reason that this may occur often enough to make chopping unnecessary. 

Now comes the matter of a suitable winter gangplank. I have seen a 
number of narrow ones which are a distinct hazard when loaded with sleet 
— particularly after an evening’s gam. I suggest one of one-passenger 
width, with cleats and two solid hand rails. Failing this, as we do, rig a 
wide one with a three-quarter-inch cotton or manila line made fast to the 
plank at the dock end, in the center, and lead it to the main boom. At ex- 
tremely low tides, it is a cinch to turn backwards, grasp the hand line, and 
go down hand over hand and flat-footed. Nobody has come to grief on this 
rig yet, though the skipper did sit down and decide to coast it one night. 

Knowing that pane ice will cut right through a wooden boat under way, 
be sure to determine whether or not there is any appreciable current run- 
ning past your berth. Where we are, we have the river current. Ice sheath- 


ing is necessary here and is advisable anywhere. We used seven-eighths 
hardwood about ten inches wide in long lengths, tacked on so as to be 
four inches above the load water line at the top and six inches below. 

Another point is that, if the ice freezes directly to the planking, it is 
likely to draw out the caulking on the thaw. Some dispute this, but one of 
the principal yacht yards at Essex assures me that it is so. A second point 
for the sheathing. 

Don’t let snow lie on deck. Just as soon as the snowfall ceases, get out 
with a broom and sweep it off while it is still light and fluffy. If it packs 
down and gets moist, it will do your deck butts no good. Ice seems to be 
another matter and, apparently, does no harm to the wood. However, if 
you do not clean it off and someone comes aboard, you had better call 
your insurance broker at once to be sure you are covered for “P and I.” 

If you have outside scuppers, there is nothing to do about them for the 
winter. But if you have inside scuppers, either of lead pipe or any other 
material, lead a manila line of a diameter about half that of the inside of 
the pipe, when the line is dry, down through each one. Tie a knot at the 
bottom so that the line cannot slip or float up; then, leaving at least six 
inches of length to spare, tie a knot in the top. The spare length is to take 
care of shrinkage in the line when wet, so that the knots will not jam tight 
and cut off drainage. The rope diameter, half that of the pipe, allows the 
rope to swell without choking the scuppers. With these manila lines in 
place, if the lower ends of the scuppers freeze, the lines will compress and 
take care of the expansion of the ice, thus preventing splitting of the seup- 
per pipes. Should this happen, you ‘will quietly and gracefully sink when 
the first thaw comes, unless, of course, you can get hold of an axe quick 
enough and clean out a goodly portion of joinerwork and ceiling to get at, 
and plug, the offending spot. 

A year ago, a boat actually sank at Old Lyme, Connecticut, through the 
freezing and splitting of a seacock. When the seacock thawed out, the 
water came in, to the surprise and consternation of the owner. If adequate 
heat is maintained at all times throughout all parts of the vessel adjacent 
to inside scuppers, no particular attention is necessary but ‘roping them 
up” is a good precaution just the same. 

As to the survival of outside finish over a hard winter, there seem to be 
no ill effects on paint or varnish if they are properly prepared i in the late 
autumn. We merely put on one heavy coat of varnish all over the bright 
work, and one light coat of deck paint. A bright deck should have a coat 
or two of flat varnish, to be scraped off again in the spring. 
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Yacht 
of the Year 


BONNIE 
DUNDEE 


85-FOOT MOTOR-SAILER 


Designed aud Built for 
Commodore CLIFFORD D. MALLORY 


by 
LUDERS 


MARINE 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


STAMFORD CONN. 
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"= An outstanding example of the last 
word in cruising comfort, convenience, sea 
ability and beauty. 





* Simplicity with comfort in this Spacious * Dining Salon with Fireplace, is at Once * Portion of the Popular Lounging Bridge 
Owner's Stateroom Cosy and Roomy Deck 
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RAMBLING DOWN THE FLORIDA 
WEST COAST 


(Continued from page 27) 





Naples, a pretty little winter resort with houses and cottages scattered for 
a mile or more along the fringe of the wide, sandy beach. Where the main 
street terminates at the water’s edge, a spindle-legged pier set high on 
wooden piles continues out into the Gulf for an eighth of a mile, unused as a 
boat landing but a popular spot for resorters and natives to angle for sheeps- 
head and other fish. 

A few miles below Naples, I noticed somewhat to seaward of us a small 
power boat whose lines indicated a commercial fishing boat, a conjecture 
that my binoculars readily confirmed. They further disclosed that the two 
occupants had found a school of kingfish and were hauling them in on hand 
lines as fast as their hooks could be baited. 

“Stand by for fish steaks!”’ I sang out as I shut off the engine and pre- 
pared to install our outboard on the dinghy. Barney went forward and 
dropped anchor in four fathoms. Within five minutes’ time, our rods, 
tackle boxes and gaff were stowed, the outboard filled with gas and we were 
off to join the fishing boat. Libby refused an invitation to accompany us, 
claiming reluctance to having her ears pinned back by a stray casting plug. 

Barney and I are not in accord with the average kingfish angler who arms 
himself with a double grip 27-ounce rod, a star drag reel full of 21-thread 
line, and goes forth to battle a foe that normally weighs 8 to 20 pounds. Ina 
few hours, he has probably horsed in a hundred of them and is nearly dead 
from exhaustion himself — but has he had any real fun? Not to our way 
of thinking. We believe in the old adage that the sport of fishing is in in- 
verse ratio to the size of the tackle and a light bait-casting rod with 70 
yards of 18-pound test silk line will give any kingfish an even break and 
any fisherman thrills galore. As to the tactics of a king, they are similar to 
those of its big brother, the wahoo — a vicious strike, then a series of long 
runs with plenty of speed and strength behind them. 

The fish boat was still in the thick of the school as Barney and I ap- 
proached, her tiller lashed over so as to keep the craft turning in limited 
circles and the fishermen working with the precision and smoothness of two 
automata. Two hundred yards to windward of them, we shut off the out- 
board and rigged our rods with single-hooked underwater lures while we 
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drifted down on the school. The first few casts were fruitless but then 
things began to happen; a big fellow hit Barney’s hook and Barney laced it 
into him as hard as the line would stand. The reel screamed as a long, 
spectacular run began and we knew the barb was set. Meanwhile, another 
made a lunge at mine, missed it completely and shot twelve feet out of 
water, the prettiest jump I have ever seen a kingfish make. I kept on re- 
trieving rapidly, hoping to get my line out of Barney’s way, but a second 
fish hit the lure within an oar’s length of the dinghy and away he went ata 
pace that literally made my thumbstall smoke. 

There was hardly a moment during the next two hours when one of us 
was not playing a kingfish. They were around the boat by the hundreds 
and practically every cast meant a strike until an extra large one stripped 
my reel, snapped the line off short and put an end to the fun. By that time, 
we had gaffed and released over twenty of them but kept one big fellow for 
Libby’s skillet. 

In the meantime, the offshore breeze of early morning had dropped 
completely, leaving the Gulf oily and undulating; Coguina, a mile or more 
away, was rolling sluggishly. As we headed back to her, light puffs from 
seaward began to ruffle the surface, presaging the arrival of a west wind 
and a choppy run for the remaining short distance to our destination. We 
were soon under way and, less than an hour later, slipped quietly through 
the swash channel at Marco, past a picturesque shell-strewn point studded 
with tall coconut palms and up to the one available dock. 

Marco was named some fifty-odd years ago for Margaret Collier, wife 
of its first settler, Captain William Collier. The intervening years have done 
little to spoil the natural beauty of this sleepy, palm-shaded island retreat; 
land booms, subdivisions and the bulk of the annual tourist migration have 
fortunately passed it by. An attractive fishing club, a small hotel, a general 
store, a clam and coquina canning plant and a scow type power boat to 
ferry you over tell the whole story. Just recently, the first highway bridge to 
the island was completed but the new road is roundabout and the old ferry 
preferable, in my opinion. 

‘With gasoline and water tanks refilled and our ice supply replenished, 
we pulled away from the dock by early afternoon and chugged over to our 
favorite anchorage, a small, deep basin scooped out by tidal backwashes in 
the lee of a nearby key. Into this sequestered pool, Coquina fits snugly, 
anchored bow and stern. 

No dinghy was necessary to get us ashore when Libby proposed a walk 
on the beach; bathing suits were the order of the day and one dive brought 









There's nothing new 
about using patterns 
and a master mold 
for precision. We've 
always done it. 


Although hidden, 
the galley is im- 
mediately accessi- 
ble. Removing three 
panels exposes the 
engine on all sides. 
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SULA LIVELY LADY 


Proved by owner satisfaction, the Over-Niter will be contin- 
ued without change. We are already working on spring orders. 


Sample now at City Island. To maintain our on-time delivery 
record, in spite of Government calls on private yards, early 
orders are imperative. Delay means disappointment. 
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307 East 44th Street, New York City, MUrray Hill 4-5057 






Wide fitting-free 
decks, a deep lazy- 
back cockpit and 
6’ 2’’ headroom 
mean comfort on 


deck and below. 


Showing forward 
stateroom, starboard 
cabin bunk open, 
port bunk closed, 
overhead hatch, 
folding table and 


bureau. 
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Below: 44 ft. Elco Custom 

Model, powered with twin 

Buda-Lanova Diesels, Model 
6-DTM-317 
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LCO cruisers and motor yachts have long 
been recognized the world over for their 


outstanding construction and reliability. Many Elcos are 
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us to solid footing on the steep terrace that rose abruptly from the water. 
Our pace equalled that of a snail as we made our way along the glaring 
white beach. Every few feet called for a fresh halt to examine some new ob- 
ject of interest washed up by the waves; starfish, sea urchins, sponges, bits 
of coral, horseshoe crabs, huge orange-colored jellyfish and even sea horses 
were picked up for inspection or prodded with sticks if of dubious appear- 
ance. Porpoises by the dozen rolled near the shore, pelicans dropped 
asprawl almost at our feet, while far overhead a band of frigate birds 
soared interminably without the slightest apparent movement of their 
great wings. 

Ever since Barney, a year ago, had heard the skipper of a sponge boat 
blowing musical notes through a conch shell, it had been his ambition to 
try his lungs on one. Throughout our present stroll he had been rummaging 
about for a flawless one amongst the scores that littered the shore until, 
finally, with a neigh of pleasure, he cantered up to a perfect specimen. That 
ended his beachcombing for the day and, with the shell in his hand, he dis- 
appeared at a gallop towards Coquina. 

When Libby and I returned an hour later, he had cut off the nuclear 
whorl with a hacksaw, sanded the edges and was ready to sound the first 
clarion note on his Triton’s trumpet. After a final admiring glance at his 
handiwork, he swelled up like a blowfish and exhaled a blast of air through 
the shell that would have put headway on a frigate — but the expected 
peal did not materialize. The same gust of wind that went in one end came 
out the other unaltered. He blew until he was red in the face, then purple, 
and would probably still be there blowing if I had not suggested some lady- 
fishing. (Note: Seven months have elapsed and he has yet to get his first 
real squawk out of it.) 

The sun was approaching the western horizon as the three of us shoved 
off in the dinghy and headed for a nearby channel where ladyfish can usu- 
ally be found. These little jumping jacks average only about three pounds 
apiece — but those three pounds’ are unadulterated dynamite. Savage 
strikers, they run fast and far and can put on a display of aerial acrobatics 
that will make even a tarpon sit up and take notice. Light tackle is needed, 
of course, and the lighter it is, the better. 

The first strike went to Libby as a vicious tug at her slender steel rod 
announced the fact that the fish were there. It caught her napping and, 
before she could set her hook, he had thrown it on his initial lightning-fast 
leap. A short time later, another one hit the same spoon. Out he came; 
once, twice, three times in rapid succession, twisting, writhing and somer- 


saulting end over end. This time, Libby was on the job with a do-or-die 
expression on her face and the glint of battle in her eyes as she met every 
jump with a taut line. Her faultless efforts were rewarded when, a few 
minutes later, the first catch of the afternoon was safely boated and re- 
leased. : 

Luck still favored the fair and a second one was credited to her account 
without Barney having had so much as a strike. 

“That’s always the way when you come along,’’ he grumbled, forgetful 
of the fact that a few hours previously he had been pulling in kingfish as 
fast as they could be brought to gaff. ‘I wish you would stay —” 

His rod jerked violently at this point and a flash of silver erupted from 
the water a hundred feet astern. Barney’s mouth remained open but his 
final words went unuttered. 

“Hot dog!”’ he yelled as he met the attack with a hard strike. The hook 
was set and the fight was on. Down the channel went the ladyfish, leaping 
and fighting every inch of the way, but its best efforts were unavailing and 
victim number three was soon added to our score. Eight or ten more fol- 
lowed before approaching darkness and the acute pangs of hunger finally 
drove us from the fishing grounds. 

At an early hour on our third morning out, we slipped quietly past the 
sleeping town of Marco and were soon swallowed up by that intricate maze 
of keys known as the Ten Thousand Islands. This extraordinary group, 
formed by a composite of oyster shells, mud, mangrove roots and sand, is 
enmeshed in a bewildering labyrinth of waterways, the whole network lying 
parallel with the mainland along an 80-mile front. 

For yachts and coastwise shipping, a short cut through the islands is pos- 
sible between Marco and Coon Key Light, a distance of ten miles; the 
channel turns and twists constantly, sometimes narrowing to a few feet 
only to widen out around the next bend into a river of substantial size. 
Conspicuously placed markers and an accurate Coast Survey chart now 
make navigating in this stretch a simple task, where a few years back it 
required a bale of four-leaf clovers and the instinct of a homing pigeon to 
take a boat through without grounding a half dozen times. The 1926 hurri- 
cane, ripping through this section of Florida, was responsible. With pains- 
taking neatness and dispatch, it removed every last vestige of what few 
scattered markers there were; following which, several years elapsed before 
Uncle Sam found time to drive in the present sturdy piles. 

When we emerged from the short cut, Gullivan Bay, a wide-mouthed, 
shallow bight of the Gulf, opened out before us. To port, the Ten Thousand 
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Islands extended on indefinitely, with Cape Romano barely discernible off 
our starboard bow. Near at hand, a row of channel stakes marked the way 
into Caxambas, a little village at the southern end of Marco Island. 

“How about running into Caxambas and showing me the sights?” 
Barney inquired, ‘I’ve never been there and it’s only four miles off our 
course.” 

I had no desire ever to see the village again but, acceding to Barney’s 
request, we changed our course and re-entered the maze of islands. A short 
time later, Caxambas, the village engulfed by empty clam shells, appeared 
ahead of us. Great piled up mounds of them lay everywhere, not confined to 
the limits of the settlement alone but radiating out into the swampy coun- 
try beyond in broad, orderly embankments. The waterfront, as we ap- 
proached closer, resembled a fort whose ramparts were of clam shells and so 
high that only the roofs of the houses behind them were visible. An oyster 
and clam cannery, in operation there for many years, is responsible for the 
tremendous accumulation that slowly, but surely, is burying the town. 

We pulled up to a wharf that had gone from bad to worse since Libby 
and I were last there; bigger and better holes gaped in the planking, while 
at their water line, the upright supports wore a heavier collar of barnacles 
than ever — much to the detriment of our quarter rail. A few lean, sun- 
burned Crackers lolled about the dock or made their precarious way over 
and around the numerous holes and rotting timbers. 

Barney climbed ashore, but in fifteen minutes he was back again. 

“What a dump! I’ve seen all I want to; let’s shove off.”” And shove off 
we did, retracing our wake through Caxambas Channel as fast as the en- 
gine could turn over. A scant half-hour at full speed put us abreast of the 
Coon Key Light again where we shifted our course to southerly along the 
fringe of the Ten Thousand Islands. 

Abreast of Gomez Point, I was reminded of the strange old Spaniard who 
used to live there and for whom the place is named. I never knew him per- 
sonally but have talked with those who did, many of whom vouch em- 
phatically for the veracity of his incredulous story. It is said that he was 
born in the eighteenth century — 1786, supposedly — lived all through 
the nineteenth and was drowned near Gomez Point during the twentieth — 
1906 to be exact — at the age of 120. He served under Napoleon Bonaparte 
in several campaigns, including the Battle of Waterloo in 1815. Later, he 
turned pirate and amassed and lost a sizable fortune. After that, he settled 
down peacefully on Gomez Point. 

For some reason, he had an aversion to sailboats so, four times a year, he 


would get into his small skiff and row to Fort Myers, 75 miles’away. There 
he picked up supplies and a pension check, sent him regularly by the 
French Government, then rowed himself back again to Gomez Point. 

At Indian Key Light, we turned northeastward to thread a winding, 
five-mile passage through the Ten Thousand Islands to Chokoloskee Bay. 
There, a dredged channel guided us across the latter’s shallow waters and 
into Barron River. Houses began to appear along both banks and a golf 
course to unfold in the background, to starboard. Soon we rounded the last 
bend. Before us lay the familiar and picturesque waterfront of Everglades. 


MACKINAW BOATS & COLLINGWOOD SKIFFS 


(Continued from page 37) 


boats never had to be caulked after they had been out of water through the 
winter; as soon as the planks swelled a bit, the boats were ready to go. On 
the Pacific Coast, where they were used the year round and had to be 
cleaned and painted periodically, this was not so important. Usually, 
clinker-built boats were completely planked before the steam bent frames 
were fitted. 

Apparently, every craft that has ever come within hailing distance of 
the island, the strait or the city, has had the name Mackinaw (or Mackina¢ 
or Machinac or Machinaw) applied to her by someone. This does not serve 
to clarify matters. The name seems first to have been used in connection 
with a boat of the early fur traders; in some descriptions, this is made to 
appear a scow-like thing but one, dated in the eighteenth century, gives 4 
slightly different picture. 

“Here he caused eight or ten Mackinaw boats to be constructed. For 
fear that some of our readers may not know what a Mackinaw boat is, 
we will try to inform him. It is a large, strong built, flat-bottomed boat, 
pointed at both ends, and peculiarly adapted to the Indian trade, in which 
it is often necessary to ascend and descend dangerous rapids. It is always 
furnished with a parlas, or sheet of painted canvas, large enough to pro- 
tect the lading from the weather.”’ 

This description fits the batteau, a large, flat-bottomed boat used for all 
sorts of heavy work, much better than it does a Mackinaw of the later 
period. Batteaux, propelled by oars or crude sails, were larger than the 
Mackinaws ever became; they were first used by the early traders, as the 
French name indicates, but continued to do all sorts of work that required 
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A Mackinaw fitted with a cabin makes a 


comfortable cruiser for use on Georgian Bay 


capacity rather than seaworthiness till the beginning of the gasoline engine 
period. Another thing that casts doubt upon the theory that modern 
Mackinaws descended from eighteenth century boats is the fact that the 
fishing boats were much more like adaptations of Atlantic Coast craft than 
like the clumsy boats of the early French and English explorers. In view of 
the recent arrival of most of the Irish, English and Scotch settlers, this is 
not hard to explain. 

Still, there is a story that traces the fishing boats back to those of the 
fur traders. According to it, the construction of the Mackinaws had been 
taken over by Indians of the Lake region and the design had been handed 
down by them from generation to generation. Apparently, then, men of 
European descent had copied the Indian boats. The most famous white 
builder of Mackinaws was said to be a man named Shaney, of Mackinaw 
City. This appears to be an Irish name. Perhaps some significance lies in 
the fact that builders of both Collingwood and Mackinaw boats seem to 
have been of Irish descent; both may have used the same Irish type as 
a basis for their design. 

It has been suggested, by Clinton F. DeWitt, that there were three 
distinct types of these boats, rather than two. 

“. ..J. A. Montague of Traverse City, Mich., owned a couple of 
Mackinaws in his time and also had a chance, of course, to observe many 
back in the nineties when he used to do considerable cruising both on Lake 
Michigan and up on Georgian Bay. This particular observation of his, 
which has stuck in my mind, was that in his times there were three distinet 
types of Mackinaw sailing boats in these upper Lakes waters in which he 
sailed, namely: the Lake Michigan Mackinaw, the High Island canoe, and 
the Collingwood skiff.’’ 

That is the only reference to the High Island canoe which has come to 
my notice. She may be in some way connected with the Indian-built 
Mackinaws of tradition. 

Be all this as it may, there were certainly two types of similar craft on 
the Lakes at the end of the last century. A reference dated 1899 distin- 
guishes between them by saying that the Collingwood boats were clinker- 
built, the Mackinaws carvel-built. Otherwise, it would seem, they were 
the same. It seems improbable that two independently developed types 
would be so alike. It would be a remarkable coincidence that would produce 
two kinds of centerboard, double-ended fishing boats, both of which usually 
had gaff ketch or schooner rigs, and both of which were alike in nearly every 
other way. When one considers that they were used in adjoining, often 
overlapping, waters, doubts grow. To all this may be added the testimony 
of Captain Watts that, when the Collingwood boats went into the upper 
Lakes, the only other craft fishing there were occasional Huron boats and 
Indian canoes. In the face of this, it would certainly seem probable that 
the Mackinaw fishing boats were a development of the Collingwood boats. 
The Watts shop built boats for fishermen all over the Lakes when fishing 
was at its height and, though the Watts boats were usually clinker-built, 
there were always some few carvel-built ones also. It seems likely that, 
after the spread of Collingwood fishermen and their boats through the 

Lakes, other builders began to copy the boats and to make minor changes 
in design. After a few years of this sort of thing, a slightly different type 
would appear but it would be much like the original. 

It remains to be explained how the name “ Mackinaw” came to be ap 
plied to any of these boats for, whether we accept the theory that both 
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types of fishing boat originated in Collingwood or the theory that the type 
usually called Mackinaw was a development of the fur trading boats, none 
of the places named Mackinaw or Mackinac seem to have much to do with 
their origin. Perhaps the name was applied to the type after it had spread 
over the Lakes and was being built at Mackinaw City, among other places. 
Perhaps someone, who knew of the fur trading boats and saw that both 
kinds were double-enders, gave the fishing craft the title. Perhaps the fish- 
ing boats were the descendants of the trading boats and carried their name. 
That still doesn’t explain where the name originally came from. It was 
probably inevitable that it would be applied to the boats from Colling- 
wood, however, soon after the similar boats of other localities were given it. 
It is loosely used today. A Collingwood skiff may be called a Mackinaw, 
a Collingwood Mackinaw, or a Georgian Bay Mackinaw; in some places, 
a Mackinaw is any double-ender. Often the Huron boat is called a square- 
sterned Mackinaw. Before speaking of Mackinaws today, you have to 
take time out to define the word. Otherwise, the person to whom you’re 
talking may think of anything from a lumber schooner to an overcoat, 
and the conversation may get rather confusing. 

The sturdiness of the Mackinaw and/or Collingwood boats is still well 
known in the regions in which they were used; a person who sails one for 
pleasure will find that she arouses interest in many people to whom the 
ordinary pleasure craft is just another sail boat. The skiffs of Collingwood 
have many stories told of their seaworthiness. It is related that they would 
go to schooners anchored offshore when weather prevented the use of life 
boats. One story tells how, when they were refused permission to pass 
through the locks, Collingwood men who had been fishing in Lake Su- 
perior shot the Soo rapids in their boats and arrived in Huron whole and 
healthy, though a bit battered. 

In the reports made by the U. 8. Commissioners of Fish and Fisheries, 
in the years when Lake fishing was carried on largely by sailing boats, the 
Mackinaw was highly praised. 

“She is either schooner rig or with lug-sail forward, is fairly fast, the 
greatest surf-boat known, and with an experienced boatman will ride out 
any storm, or, if necessary, beach with greater safety than any other boat. 
She is comparatively dry, and her sharp stern prevents the shipment of 
water aft-when running with the sea. They have been longer and more 
extensively used on the upper lakes than any other boat, and with less loss 
of life or accident. The objection to the more general use of the Mackinaw 
is that her narrowness aft affords too little room for storage. They are 
employed entirely with the light-rig gill-net stocks, and are usually from 22 
to 26 feet in length. Lake Superior, the northern half of Lake Michigan, 
and a portion of Lake Huron are the regions where they are in general use.”’ 

By 1887, according to the report of that year, the average length of the 
boats had increased, till those at Duluth were as long as 32 feet. 

+ + + 


Whether one is planning a boating-camping trip along the shores of one 
of the upper Lakes or wants a seaworthy, shoal draft, cabin sailing boat 
for cruising in the same waters, a Mackinaw would be useful. 

A small skiff of the sort first built by William Watts would offer maxi- 
mum seaworthiness for her size, would be easily beached and would be able 
to carry more camping equipment than her crew would need. A larger boat 
of the Collingwood model could be used for day sailing and would carry as 
large a party as anyone would wish; a tent held up by the boom would 
furnish shelter for week-end cruises. A 30- to 35-footer, fitted with a cabin, 
would make a full fledged sailing cruiser. The outstanding disadvantage of 
cabin boats of this model is the small amount of headroom that they offer. 
However, one can easily obtain sitting headroom; if you demand more 
than that, you’ll find no boat that will take you into shallow channels 
among the islands and rocks of Georgian Bay — or of anywhere else. 
Though the sharp stern offered some disadvantage to those who wanted to 
carry quantities of fishing gear, it shouldn’t annoy pleasure boatmen unless 
they’re confirmed haters of double-enders. 

With increasing interest in the cruising grounds that were home waters 
of the Mackinaws — the upper Lakes, especially Georgian Bay, and the 
northern Pacific Coast — there should also be increasing interest in types 
of boats suitable for use there. The one outstanding boat native to those 
places would offer a great deal to those who contemplate cruising there. 

eee eee 

For information and for help in gathering information about these boats, 
the author is greatly indebted to more people than can be listed. Especial 
thanks, however, are due the following: Capt. William Watts, Vancouver, 
B. C.; Fred Watts and David Williams, Collingwood, Ont.; the late Capt. 
James McCannel, Port McNicol, Ont.; Lee J. Smits, Washington, D. C.; C. F. 
DeWitt, Oconto, Wis.; C. H. J. Snider and T. B. F. Benson, Toronto; Miss 
Margaret Bald and J. W. Bald, Midland, Ont.; Frank A. Taylor and J. E. Graf, 
Smithsonian Institution; H. N. Barkhausen, Chicago; C. A. Buege and Capt. 
Edward Carus, Manitowoc, Wis.; Dr. John Van Oosten, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Dr. Frank R. Menagh, Detroit; Charles G. Davis, Cazenovia, N. Y. 

The U. S. National Museum, the Library of Congress, the Detroit Public 


Library, the Huron Institute of Collingwood, the State Historical Society of 
isconsin, 
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On deck, the new Week-Ender has been developed 
for the ship's husband. Spacious footing, free of toe- 
breaking fittings, makes it easy to handle ground tackle 
and kites which are stowed forward where they belong. 
Both halyards have winches, the jib is self-trimming and 
there are no runners. The deep lazy-back cockpit, with 
all engine controls at hand, spells comfort no matter how 
long the trick at the helm. 

Below, the new Week-Ender has been planned for the ship's wife. Wide 
spring-mattressed berths, bureau, drawers, lockers, plenty of elbow-100m 
and a closing-off door make the owner's quarters really livable. Increas- 
ingly foul harbor waters and lack of Yacht Club bathing facilities for the 
ladies are solved by the fresh-water shower. The spring-mattressed cabin 
bunks can stay made up because they fold out of sight. The buffet con- 
tains liquor locker, drawers, radio shelf and book case. The galley has 
sink, lockers everywhere and, most important of all, commodious serving 
space. Dripping ice is forever banished for the ice-box fills from the cock- 
pit. Of course there's 6’ 1” or more headroom everywhere. 

The Universal 25 h.p. Utility Four, although hidden, is compieeey 
accessible on all sides by lifting out the companion steps and one panel. 


~. It drives the boat 7 miles and consumes 1 gal. per hour. 


Sample at City Island in December. To maintain our on-time 
delivery record, in spite of Government calls on private yards, 
early orders are imperative. Delay means disappointment. 


S onall Is. Abbott 


307 East 44th Street, New York City, MUrray Hill 4-5057 
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Yawl Rig Cutter Rig 


In this New CASEY 39-footer we are confident that we have a boat that is both 
fast and exceedingly seaworthy. The rig may be either cutter or yawl to suit the 
owner's preference. We feel that the cabin plan will meet the needs of a crew 
of six or a good sized family. There are over 80 lockers, drawers and cupboards 
in this boat, and the galley is arranged for maximum convenience. 


Also the new CASEY 45-footer and the well-known CASEY 36-footer 
All models can be had with keel or centerboard 


Your inquiry regarding any of our boats or our serv- 
ice and storage facilities will entail no obligations 
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Rosenfeld 
Thomas Chatfield’s ‘Viper’ cleaned up the ‘‘225’s,’’ winning both 


the A.P.B.A. Championship and the John Charles Thomas Trophy 


‘“‘NOTRE DAME’’ AGAIN WINS 
PRESIDENT’S CUP 


(Continued from page 43) 


Hotsy-Totsy broke a drive shaft and dropped out on the third lap, not to 
return for the next two heats on Sunday. Notre Dame’s average for the 15 
miles was 59.269 m.p.h. and her fastest lap, the fourth, was 62.50. 

Sunday was more or less a repetition of the first day. Again Notre Dame, 
My Sin and Miss Syndicate finished in that order for the second and third 
heats. By the start of the final heat, the Louisville boats had dropped out. 

Final computations of speed gave Notre Dame an average for the 45 
miles of 63.266 m.p.h., somewhat below best President’s Cup speeds. In 
the third heat, Arena averaged 65.790 m.p.h., and on the fifth lap My Sin 
was clocked at 67.184. 

Although the feature event was not distinguished by record speeds, 
drivers, anxious to wind up the year with new records in, the A.P.B.A. 
books, kept mile trial officials busy both mornings of tryouts above the 
railroad bridge. Cantrell’s Why Worry was clocked at 97.168 m.p.h. the 
first day, to better George C. Cannon’s 92.309, set last February at Rock- 
ledge, Fla. Other new one-mile marks that day were 57.792, for 91-cubie- 
inch hydroplanes, made by Jack Cooper, of Kansas City, Mo., driving Tom 
Chatfield’s Scoundrel; 42.532, Class A inboard runabouts, made by Louis 
Burke of Wilmington, Del., and 43.638, for the same class, set by H. Tracy 
Johnson, of Philadelphia. 

Why Worry’s owner wasn’t satisfied, however, with Saturday’s record 
but came out the next morning early to be clocked at 98.368 m.p.h., the all- 
time high not only for non-supercharged racers but for cup boats powered 
with a supercharged engine. Then Arena sent Notre Dame over the meas- 
ured mile for a speed of 98.227, breaking Lou Fageol’s supercharged mark 
of 97.451, made in his So Long, also at Rockledge. 

Other one-mile marks for the books were 50.182 for the new Pacifi¢ 
One-Designs, set by W. Earle Orem, of Cambridge, Md.; 58.395, Class E 
racing inboards, George Ward, Wilmington; and 40.598, Midget outboards, 
Don Whitfield, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

A small field of seven 225-cubic-inch hydroplanes, competing for the 
national championships and the John Charles Thomas Trophy, found 
Chatfield carrying off the trophy in three straight heats in his Viper, after 
winning the 91-cubic-inch event earlier in his Scoundrel. On the day before, 
Viper also won the A.P.B.A. championship for ‘225’s.’’ George Schrafit, 
of Newton, Mass., twice winner of the Thomas Trophy, was second in the 
title race in Chrissie IV. 

The veteran Jack Cooper again experienced the hard luck that has dogged 
his tracks in Washington. His famous Tops III, leading in Saturday’ 
second heat for the A.P.B.A. “225” event, capsized and sank on the lower 
turn. Borrowing Guy Lombardo’s Tempo III for the Thomas Trophy race, 
Cooper could not get going and gave up after two laps. On Monday, Navy 
Yard personnel finally pulled Tops III, badly damaged, from the river. 

‘“‘Pop”’ Cooper had one more chance in the regatta’s closing event, the 
American Speed Boat Championship. This time he took over My Si 
and just nosed out’ Viper for the prize. Cooper averaged 62.30 m.p.h, 
better than My Sin’s time in the first two heats of the President’s Cup. — 

The 135-cubic-inch hydroplane event went to Henry Davis, Jr., o 
Granogue, Del.; the Class K unlimited inboard to David Gerli, New 
York City, who set a new 5-mile mark of 55.97 m.p.h. in his Gen VI; the 
Class E inboards to George Brinkerhoff, Washington; Classes G, H andl 
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The Job 
You Want Done 
Is Now Being Done 





“/ CUMMINS 
|W) /XY 7K) 


Model HMRS-600 
(supercharged) Cummins 


Dependable Diesel. 200 hp. at 1800 rpm. 


PRECISION DOESN'T cost... 17 PAYS! 


Example: The twin screw, 66’ x 14’ x 
5%’ STEECHAN III, owned by Dr. 

. A. Holcomb, Detroit, was recently re- 
powered with a pair of 150 hp. Cummins 
Dependable Diesels. Former gas engines 
used 35 gallons of fuel per Fed um- 
mins Diesels burn only t gallons of fuel 
per hour. Says the skipper: ‘‘Can’t see 
where there is any betler engine than the 
Cummins Diesel.” 


It may cost a little more to buy a Cummins Diesel, but it 
costs much less to own a Cummins Diesel. The slightly 
higher initial cost is due to the fact that this diesel is built 
with precision, care and consideration for quality worthy 
of a 21-jewel watch. The cost of superior materials, methods 
and workmanship, however, is nothing compared to its 
returns ... because it is this same precision and quality that 
contributes so largely to the Cummins Diesel’s superior 
performance . .. lower fuel and maintenance costs... greater 
dependability and longer operating life. Hundreds of plea- 
sure boat owners have learned through experience that the 
cost of precision is only a drop in the bucket compared to 
the value of precision . . . their Cummins Diesel operating 
records are proof that precision doesn’t cost—it pays! Why 
not investigate? Cummins Engine Company, 2916 Wilson 
Street, Columbus, Indiana. 
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Look to 
BRIGGS « STRATTON 


FOR THE UTMOST IN 


“INBOARD” Full Range of a. dels 
| and DEPENDABILITY 


‘ Leok with confidence to Briggs & Stratton—the best 
known name in its field—for the latest and most ad- 
vanced developments in air-cooled INBOARD motors. 
The Briggs & Stratton organization — with its out- 
standing concentration of technical knowledge 
and experience, its modern plants, equipment, and 
skilled workers — build ‘‘INBOARDS‘' which are 
more than equal to today’s power boating demands. 
Ask your boat builder or dealer for full information 
on Briggs & Stratton air-cooled “INBOARDS” — 
their exclusive features and advantages. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
Dept. ¥ -11 Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 


























I'D SUGGEST YOU GET A 
HYDE STUFFING 80X 


Most shaft wear is directly 

traceable to poor stuffing 

boxes. The packing chamber 

in a Hyde Stuffing Box is so long that 

ample packing can be inserted to make 

a water-tight job without squeezing the packing 
against the shaft in a small area causing shaft wear. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 
Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 


HYDE 


PD PROPELLERS and 
Send for the free booklet**Propeller Efficiency” It will tell youwhy Hyde 


STUFFING BOXES 
Propellers often increase the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 














YACHTING 





Rosenfeld 


William Cantrell’s ‘*725” hydroplane ‘‘Why Worry”’ set 
an American record of 98.368 m.p.h. in the mile trials 


inboard runabouts to Charles C. Shuler, Hamilton, Ohio; Pacific One- 
Designs to Orem; service outboard runabouts to Judson Morgan, Wilming- 
ton, Del., and racing outboard runabouts, Westerman Jones, Wilmington, 

Twenty-four-year-old Paul Wearley, national professional champion 
of Classes A and B, was the outstanding driver in outboard events opening 
the regatta on Friday. He wound up his fifth year as a professional by 
winning A, B and C Class events. He took both heats for ‘‘A’s” and 
“C’s” and a first and a second in the “‘B” event. 

.Fred Jacoby, of North Bergen, N. J., gave young Wearley his closest 
competition. He took a final fourth in the ‘‘A,’’ a second in the “B” anda 
fourth in the Class C races. Neither entered in the Class F open which was 
won by Westerman Jones. 

With the outboard events scheduled at the end of the month, the many 
amateur drivers who usually come out were missing. College had claimed 
a great number of them. Frank Desmond, 1940 intercollegiate champion 
from Short Hills, N. J., won a first and a second in Class B amateur, tying 
with Leon Guthrie, of Cleveland. Better elapsed time gave the event to 
Desmond. " 

Morton C. Mandell, another Cleveland driver, took both heats for Class 
A, with Desmond second. A. G. Broaddus, of Richmond, Va., won both 
heats of Class C. Richard McFayden, Montclair, N. J., and Don Whitfield, 
each won a heat in the Midget Class. McFayden won the series, however, 
with faster elapsed time. 

R. Aubrey Bogley, chairman of the race committee, and a large corps of 
efficient assistants most ably handled all details of the regatta from the 
Coast Guard cutter Calypso, anchored in Georgetown Channel. 


VETERANS SHINE AT MARBLEHEAD 


(Continued on page 50) 


the Corinthian crown, and Sea Toy the Pleon championship. The second 
division titles went to Pokey, sailed by Bob Scully, but only after good 
competition. Although Francis Seamans’ Swifty won in the third, or novice 
group, Skip-Jack and Baa Boo captured a share of the major honors and 
little Ann Copeland’s Wee Winkle led the fourth division after a grand 
tussle with Marjorie Allen’s June Bug. 

It has been a long time since Marblehead could boast of the sailing 
achievements of its juniors but in 1939 a new junior instruction program 
was jointly inaugurated by Eastern and Pleon which paid big dividends this 
year. Not only did Bobby Coulson and his Eastern crew bring home the 
Sears Cup but the success of Eric Olsen, M.I.T. sailing star, with the Mar- 
blehead juniors cannot be too highly commended. Another of his pupils, 
16-year-old Barbara Lane Connolly, became the first girl to win the North 
Shore Women’s Championship. The program has given Marblehead other 
promising young skippers, among them George O’Day, Alex Watson, 
Frank Scully, Clinton McKim and Susan Smith. The latter is the intercol- 
legiate women’s dinghy champion. 

In interclub competition, Marblehead juniors suffered but one reverse — 
to Seawanhaka Corinthian for the Roosevelt Trophy, at Oyster Bay. The 
Pleon teams defeated Duxbury, Swampscott and Manchester while tying 
Sandy Point in home-and-home series which proved exceedingly good 
training for young skippers and crews. 

The standings of the leaders in the three Marblehead championship 
series, Corinthian (revived this year), Eastern, and Season: 
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CHAMPIONSHIP STANDINGS, 1940 
Name Starts Corinthian Eastern Season 
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aR Sick Swiss. oN eas <i Se 13 Award . 354 444 
DEM ists atte Packie wk Rae 12 Given .521 . 389 
INTERNATIONAL E1GHT-METRES | 
ORE EE Oa ren cen ee a ee OE Re 20 . 861 .950 .913 
SN | ERE SES A so aes CA 20 ~ ,602 . 605 .607 
RE ee ai eae pw a ate 21 .598 . 633 595 
OS SEEN EES IEEE LON REE 19 .559 .513 . 534 
THIRTY-SQUARE-METRES 8 pa ‘ 0 0 T NW) } N 3 Hi Y 
ENTE SAE PN ge ie RD 22 .875 .878 .877 
DMM a ty ss ook a ees 20 .728 .629 .676 
MMMM EE os. ek oo vis Kesh aoe 20 .697 565 .653 
MU oh os y le Penk Che eARe SS 20 .519 . 722 .621 
CGN ow ces Dae ae 21 . 582 .614 .558 
NO 5 iy tak Pe ae Tea eka 20 .414 .455 .453 
INTERNATIONAL ONE-DESIGNS 
Dorie is oie cv axa hes 21 . 836 .779 .817 
DONS is gS has i i one ees 22 .731 .738 731 
NBO PE AEE EET BEES 20 645 17 .656 
RUN 66 ES ce ech Sa ce 22 . 593 . 659 .616 
SOM is FN ik we a A 22 .640 .529 .576 
: M-B Cuass KNocKABOUTS 
2 (14 Competitors) 
y Sen DTS ess een we 18 .897 855 .878 Deleted b . as 
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35 (5 Competitors) \O An achievement in wood and plastics 
h Crown PeR i a Re 19 . 963 . 828 - 880 Aes which has been proven by constant 
d, WONG, 5 Og Le eee 17 .422 .781 .614 use in fresh and salt water. HYDRO- 
1, Met... ov SSG os eee 17 .431 . 583 .519 LITE isc multiplicity of wood veneers 
YANKEE Dorizs moulded to one solid shape by 
of (5 Competitors) means of a special plastic bonding 
he P material under heat and pressure. 
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Charriot SAC aN tak font aah 11 Award . 292 . 366 icine: vale thes hei ok Seminuion 
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TODAY. 
Town Crass 
(30 Competitors) 
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ample freeboard—fine rowing quali- 


his Son Bisowil, 5 ia kek a 17 489 844* 657 tes. esd ‘the cence i 


the Bob White ee se ee ee ee et ee 15 . 729** .402 . 594 light outboard motor — solid mahog- ROOM. l 


Second Division (7 Competitors) 


al Pokey... 16 864 700 797 any surface finished bright — a fit- 
ils, Hurricane: £0) 00. a ae 750 643 681 ting complement to the finest yacht. 
- lickerty Cubs 5.2 CER 17 488 642 571 
Third Division (9 Competitors) . ° 

an i ae 601 752 Write Today for Complete Details 
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) * Won Eastern Open Championship. ic 
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Norte: In the December issue of Yacutine ‘“Len” Fowle will review the Fine: Deas Sance. 137 


Boston Bay season. [Ed.] 
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You've never seen a stock auxiliary like 774, ie),7 


her for price, quality, fit and finish! Minutely 

planned to the last square inch! Roomy, solid-comfort ac- 
commodations for four in two cabins with full headroom. 
A big galley.‘ Locker space galore. Specially designed deck and rigging 
fittings. All-inboard sloop rig with permanent backstay. Sail area 638 sq. 
ft. Sails by Prescott Wilson. Universal 25 h.p. “Utility Four.” Designed 
by P. L. Rhodes, Cox & Stevens, Inc. L.O.A. 38’ 9”, L.W.L. 27’ 6”, 
beam 9’ 8’, draft 5’ 8’’. The same sweet lines as the 1940 boat. 


Her unbelievably low price is possible only because of an unusual com- 
bination of a NEW, specially built plant with precision machinery, and 
large-volume building of “Bountys” exclusively! 
Write at once for new brochure 
* 


COLEMAN BOAT COMPANY 
Medford, Mass. . Mystic 0006 


New York Sales: ROBERT HEARD HALE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City, Murray Hill 5-3690 


Sales Representatives In Principal Yachting Centers 















The New Fleet of 
Powerful, Speedy 


MOTOR TORPEDO BOATS 


made by the Electric Boat Company 
are equipped with 


JOES DOUBLE CONE CLUTCH 
HEAVY DUTY GEARS 


Full Speed Full Power 
100% Reverse 


Low center of gravity permits low engine installation, shallow oil pan. 
Installs either end of engine. Rugged Cone Clutch design dampens out 
vibration. Direct drive through clutches — no idle churning in oil. 


Everybody wants the greater power and lowest center of gravity provided 
by Joes Double Cone Clutch Gears. 


Write for Details 
SNOW & PETRELLI MFG. CO. 
21 Fox Street = New Haven, Conn. 

















YACHTING 


FISHING—THE WEAKER (?) SEX 


~ (Continued from page 48) 


Any who doubt that statement have only to scan the records written 
in the book on Ladies’ Day at the 1940 Cat Cay Tuna Tournament and 
then talk to the guides. A couple of the matrons docked with three tung 
flags flying. Among those who gave a particularly fine account of them- 
selves, listing from memory, were Mrs. Leonard Mudge, Mrs. Julio 
Sanchez, Mrs. Thorvald Sanchez, Mrs. Marion Hasler, Mrs. John Weeks, 
Mrs. Frank O’Brien and Mrs. John Cass. There were many others. 

Finally, give the woman angler balanced tackle. A bluefin tuna in deep 
water seems to demand 39-thread equipment. Otherwise, 24-thread tackle 
suits the average woman and she will go a long way with it if rod, reel and 
line balance properly. When it comes to light-tackle work, beware of 
competition with the wife. You are apt to find her touch a lot smoother 
than yours. 


THE MONTH IN YACHTING 


(Continued from page 55) 


Barnegat Bay 1940 CHampPions 


Winner's 

Boat Owner and Club Percentage 
MOTH CLASS 
Snig M. Lewis, Mantoloking 100 
Sue II S. Hazard, Mantoloking 
Echo Walter Whitall, Mantoloking 
SNIPE CLASS 
Bandit Jack English, Island Heights 97.3 
Solano * Paul Freeman, Island Heights 
Shadow Harry Hooper, Island Heights 
*Turner Cup - 
17-Foot CAT BOATS 
U and I ey William & Robert Price, Mantoloking 88.6 
Sea Maid * Craig White, Seaside Park 
Step-N-Fetchit ** James A. Humphreys, Mantoloking 
*Frank W. Thacher Trophy 
**Chance Cup 
CLASS A SNEAKBOXES 
Wigwam * L. Clifford Lewis, Mantoloking 86.9 
Flapper Jack P. Benedict, Mantoloking 
Quetzel Robert C. Thompson, Ocean Gate 
*Admiral Eli E. Lavallette Trophy 
CLASS B SNEAKBOXES ‘ 
Hawk Ross Dimm, Mantoloking 94.0 
Frisky Walter Bray, Mantoloking 
Breeze Earle B. Stokes, Mantoloking 
*Yachtsmen’s Club of Philadelphia Trophy 
CLASS E SLOOPS 
Hirondelle * Henry Chance, Mantoloking 66.8 
Cacouette ** Britton Chance, Mantoloking 
Alita II *** 


Mrs. Morton Gibbons-Neff, Jr., Mantoloking 
*Rodman Wanamaker, Horace A. Doan and Robert Wolstenholm Trophies 
**—D. Stanger Trophy 


***Bilgeboarder’s Trophy. Clifford E. Lewis’ Doon III won the Atkinson Cup 


CLASS A CAT BOATS 


Bat * Edward Crabbe, Toms River 84.7 
Lotus ** F. P. Schoettle, Toms River 

*Rodman Wanamaker and Sewell Cups 

**Morgan, Albert C. Middleton and Toms River Challenge Cups 


CLASS G SLOOPS 


Gee Whiz * Robert Brightman, Bay Head 88.9 
Mouette L. H. Rogers 2nd, Bay Head 
Colleen II W. M. Rose, Bay Head 


* Governor Hoffman Trophy 
LIGHTNING CLASS 


Beth Stephens & Siddons, Island Heights 87.2 
We Too L. Stauffer Oliver, Bay Head 

Thunder Phil R. Van Duyne, Bay Head 

COMET CLASS 

Blanch Harry B. Hooper, Island Heights 93.0 
Emma D’ Tish Jesse Haydock, Seaside Park 

Windfall James E. McCambridge, Jr., Seaside Park 
INTERNATIONAL STAR CLASS 

Teaser * ; Clifford M. Grover, Seaside Park 93.9 
Sue F. Thompson Brooks, Island Heights 

Eel Robert Levin, Seaside Park 


* Oliver F. Zurn Trophy and Bamberger Trophy 
‘Cuartes E. Lucks, JR. 


NC 
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GREAT NEW FLEET 

of Matthews stock cruisers for 1941 will be launched soon. 

You'll see many noteworthy improvements ...a new 

exterior smartness ** new interior appearance designed by 

one of America’s most talented interior stylists ** wider deck- 

houses ** new type of deckhouse sleeping accommodations 

**k new type of deckhouse windows ** radically different 

“bug-tite window screens ** greater eye-appeal and buy- 


appeal kK by all odds the finest fleet in all Matthews’ history. 





WATCH FOR COMPLETE DETAILS NEXT MONTH! 





THE MATTHEWS co. 


314 BAYSIDE e PORT CLINTON, OHIO 








“Wherever you cruise...you'll find a Matthews’ 











WIN 
MORE 


RACES 


Be ready for a race 5 
any time. INTERCLUB 
stays clean. Send 
for International's 
color card price list. 


International Paint Company Inc. 


73 Main St., San Fran ° st St., New York, N.Y 

















SEARCHLIGHTS 


Illustration shows a 10” Incan- 
descent Searchlight featuring the 
latest design. 


For information and prices send for: 


Catatoc I — Incandescent 
Searchlights 


Catatoc A — Arc Searchlights 
Catatoc F — Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 


249 E. Clifton Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 























PERKO ALCOHOL CABIN HEATER 
White Vitreous enameled finish, contains our well - 
known Alcohol Burner, Pressure tank, Air Gauge, Air 
‘Pump, Heating Elements, etc. Increases temperature 
15 to 20 degrees in less than | hour. 

SEE THE "PERKO" LINE AT YOUR DEALER 


NEW “PERKO PRIMUS" 
KEROSENE STOVES 
White vitreous enameled finish—chromium plated 
pressure tank and adjustable front rail—EFFICIENT 
—ECONOMICAL—SAFE. 
SEE THE “PERKO" LINE AT YOUR DEALER 


no PAST oc. PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 
RKO 














THE CRUISER SIX 
Shorter @ Lighter @ More Efficient 


It’s the finest, most powerful “Six” in Universal history 
and as sweet a motor as ever went to sea! It’s 100% 
Marine designed — delivers 90 certified h.p. — outper- 
forms, outpulls, and outlasts any motor in its class. 
And it costs less per cubic inch of piston displacement 
than any other “Six” on the market. Ask us to send you 
the Cruiser Six Catalog. 





Universal Mofor Co. 


312 UNIVERSAL DRIVE OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 








YACHTING 


News from Yachting Centers 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Waldo Drake 


> Favorites won in all three sloop classes of the California Y.C. annual 
fall Gold Cup series, completed at San Pedro in October. 

Among the California ‘‘32’s,’’ Alan Mickle’s Velero II took three firsts 
and a second in four starts, to repeat her victory in the spring Gold Cup 
series. She was followed by the Douglas Brothers’ Altamar and Walter 
Elliott’s Escapade. 

John Swigart, with his recently-acquired Fun, took the title in the Six- 
Metre Class from William Slater’s Lanai. Lanai, second on points, was 
trailed by Emerson Spear’s Rebel and William Horton’s Mystery. Lanai’s 
capture of the spring series, however, gave her enough total points to de- 
fend successfully the Royal Navy Cup, offered for the first time last season 
by D. R. Overall-Hatswell. 

As expected, the Pacific interclub plaque was won by George Fleitz’s 
mahogany Challenge which finished well ahead of Louis Varalyay’s Sans 
Gene and Willis Boyd’s Wahini, followed by Seventh Heaven, Shangri-La, 
Agilita, Atalanta, Chalupita, Epic, Samara and Heron. 


> Gayle, Rodney Burnham’s brand-new Island Clipper cutter, stepped out 
on the final September week-end to capture handicap and Class B honors 
in the Hollywood Y.C. new 47-mile clockwise triangular cruising race 
from San Pedro to the Catalina Isthmus to Point Vicente and home. Her 
corrected time was 7:32:59. The Class A trophy was taken by Wesley 
Smith’s Ten-Metre Sally and second fleet honors went to Charles Isaacs’ 
schooner Santana. On the previous week-end, Sally, well-handled by the 
veteran Claire Neuner, captured the 94-mile Santa Barbara Island race, in 
light and constantly shifting breezes. Sally’s time was 21:41:28. She was 
followed, on corrected time, by Pajara, Odyssey, Santana, Escapade and 
Typhoon. 


> The Los Angeles Y.C. will wind up its season on November 23rd and 
24th with the annual Thanksgiving invitational series; this year, six sloop 
classes and a dozen dinghy fleets will be included. 


> Under the guidance of Harrison P. Martin, U.S. Power Squadrons mem- 
bers all along the South Coast are engaged in an intensive training program. 
Both weekly elementary and advanced classes in piloting and seamanship 
are under way in Los Angeles and the other groups from Santa Barbara 
south are undergoing similar instruction. Units of the Los Angeles squadron 
have recently conducted exercises with personnel of the Marine Corps 
Reserves in landing through the surf at Santa Catalina Island. 


> Minus slide-rule dope on the final October cross-channel event, here is 
Skipper Arthur Bridge’s list of leaders in the Los Angeles Y.C. 45-foot 
cruising class annual competition: Division A, Arthur Bridge’s yawl Fly- 
ing Cloud; Division B, Albert Mendel’s ketch Trade Wind, and Fantasy, 
Gallant Lady and Allura; Division C, Harry Batcher’s sloop Mystic and 
Revelry and Escape. The October 5th event, by the way, was the traditional 
Treasure Chest Race. The swag was finally unearthed by the husky crew 
of Dave Griffith’s cutter Pajara, much to the chagrin of 100 other tired 
sailors who had fruitlessly sifted the landscape around Johnson’s Landing. 


> Gold Cup Class power boat racing will be revived on Newport Harbor, 
November 10th, when Lou Fageol’s 732-inch speedster So Long defends the 
Pacific Trophy she won in the same waters last year. First challenger was 
Arthur Bobrick’s El Torbellino. 

The big hydros will run three 15-mile heats over a 214-mile course in 
the county channel. Between Gold Cup heats, the 225-cubic-inch hydros 
will perform and, on the day preceding, a fleet of power cruisers will stage 
a 22-mile predicted log race down from San Pedro. The program, sane- 
tioned by the A.P.B.A., will be directed by King Brugman, A.P.B.A.’s 
senior national vice president. 


> Ted Conant, dean of South Coast racing helmsmen, has at last returned 
to the fold by purchasing Temple Ashbrook’s California ‘‘32” Tempest. 
Conant says he has bought the 46-footer for cruising only, but those who 
remember his enthusiasm when racing in the Six- and Eight-Metres, are 
willing to wager he will have Tempest’s nose on the starting line when the 
fleet reassembles for the annual Mid-Winter race week. . . . The Southern 
California Y.A. is already discussing plans for the Mid-Winter, probably 
to be sailed over the Washington’s Birthday week-end. . . . Indications 
are that the new Fellows & Stewart-built 44-foot Island Clipper Class 
cutters will have five entries in the Mid-Winter. The third is now building 
and will be commissioned in December. 
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THE ORIGINAL MARINE PLYWOOD 


Manufactured By HARBOR PLYWOOD CORPORATION, Mills & General Offices, Hoquiam, Wash. 
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For YACHT CLUBS 
AS WELL AS 
YACHTS... 


Architect's drawing shows the Central 
Marina, now under construction in Se- 
attle, Wash. Exterior is of SUPER-Harbord, 
the original Marine Plywood—grades 
suitable for boat or boat house. Each big 
panel is edge-branded with the nanfe... 
ask for SUPER-Harbord at your lumber or 
supply dealer. 





FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> The first group of power boats to cruise down the intracoastal waterway 
as a unit was scheduled to leave the New York World’s Fair yacht basin in 
mid-October. Organized by the Cruise Committee of the American Power 
Boat Association, most of the flotilla are making the trip for the first time 
under the personal supervision of Chester A. Bentley who has been over the 
route a number of times. Among those signed up are H. O. Rosch’s Dor- 
othy from Scotia, N. Y., Noel P. Hemming’s Question, Brooklyn; Miss 
Lucille O. Bonner’s Ebee IT, Great Neck, L. I.; Wendell P. Milligan’s Ras- 
cal II, Rowayton, Conn.; Joseph Schmitz’ Lily May II, Philadelphia; 
J. L. Peters’ Debutante, Detroit, and Chester A. Bennett’s Marchet III, 
Larchmont, N. Y. Several ports along the way have planned entertain- 


ment for the party. At Southport, N. C., a one-day fishing tournament 
has been arranged. 


> This inside route is made up of natural bays, sounds, rivers and lakes 
connected by canals and stretching practically all the way from Massa- 
chusetts to Mexico. The uncompleted sections are receiving the attention 
of the War Department as these 2000 miles of protected coastal waterway 
are an important part of our national defense. 

From Cape May to Winyah Bay, just north of Charleston, the channel 
depth is twelve feet, and the stretch south to the Florida line is being deep- 
ened from eight feet to twelve. Miami, under Avery Guyton, is working to 
have the present eight feet increased to twelve to that point. St. Peters- 
burg, under Henry Adams, is interested in the present canal survey for 
the extension from Fort Myers to St. Marks and Pensacola. Port and 
harbor facilities are being improved all along the waterway. Municipal 
basins have been built in Florida at Cocoa, Melbourne, Titusville and 
Delray Beach, and at Clearwater the yacht club is building a group of 
covered slips for boats up to 50 feet. Plans are under way for a 35-foot 
depth shipping and refuge harbor at Cape Canaveral, midway up the east 
coast. Along the Florida straits, the lights at Carysfort Reef, Sombrero 
Key and American Shoals have been electrified. Across the Gulf Stream, a 
hew six-foot depth shelter harbor is being constructed at Cat Cay. 


> At Jacksonville, the Seminole Canoe and Y.C. is having work parties to 


improve the quarters and docks. This year its sailing marathon is to be a 
second competition apart from the regular eight-race club series. New 
recruits in the sailing fleet are Allen Coppell and Martin Fabyan. Com- 
mander John E. Burks and his associates in the Miami Power Squadron 
have just started their fifth class of instruction with 150 on deck. At the 
Key West Y.C., Ray Kauffman, who cruised in the South Seas in his 
Hurricane, is coaching the boys in the construction of a fleet of ten-foot 
plywood dinghies. 


> The Havana summer cruising races were more popular than ever, with 
Commodore Alphonso Gomez Mena of the Asociacion de Cruceros Cubano 
(Cruising Club of Cuba) taking a leading part. Commodore Gomez Mena’s 
schooner Golacamm is one of the regulars each year in the St. Petersburg- 
Habana race. Other winners during the summer included Toledo II, owned 
by Commodore Manuel Aspuru of the Habana Y.C.; Anaqui, Commodore 
Manuel Rasco, Jr., Miramar Y.C., and Shanghay Lady, belonging to Dr. 
Alberto Inclan. While there is much going on in Havana in the winter, with 
the Star Class regattas and the cruising race from Florida, it is during the 
summer thaé' Cuban yachtsmen really get the most fun out of their boats. 


> Four members of the Clearwater Y.C., Gardner Cornett, Guy Roberts, 
Ted Kamensky and Ralph F. Rogan, are cruising the 2000 miles down the 
Mississippi from Chicago in Rogan’s new 38-footer Happydays. 

Don Cochran’s Blue Nose II, with three straight firsts, took the Stude- 
baker Trophy for the third straight year. He was followed by Robert 
Keller and Jimmy Cochran. Shortly after this, Jimmy Cochran, William 
Blood and Keller finished one-two-three in the intercity series held by the 
Tampa Y. and C.C. In fourth place was Penn Taliaferro’s Maybeso. 


> E. C. Robison, able head of the last three St. Petersburg-Habana Race 
committees, is retiring and Eugene Bennett has been elected chair- 
man. Bennett is the present vice commodore of the Gulf Y.A. He and 
his committee at the St. Petersburg Y.C. are perfecting plans for the 
1941 race to Havana, scheduled for March lst. This will be followed 
by the race from Havana to Key West. As the three races of the Mi- 
ami-Nassau group will be held in mid-February, there will be time for a 
comfortable cruise around to St. Petersburg. The decision of the different 
committees to run these five deep water races as a series under the Cruising 
Club rule is receiving general approval, 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> The racing ports of Massachusetts Bay began, early in October, to 
empty as yachts departed for winter quarters. The hurricane of two years 
ago is still well remembered and is another factor in the matter of fairly 
early hibernation. Ned Ginn’s Pilgrim, from Buzzards Bay, and Alfred BE, 
Chase’s Viking were still engaging in 30-Square-Metre brushes at Marble- 
head on Sundays well into the month. Speaking of the ‘‘Thirties,” at a 
recent meeting of the executive committee of the Thirty-Square-Metre 
Association, it was voted that jibs bought after September 25th, 1940, 
shall be made of material not less than 414 ounces in weight. 

The committee did not wish to limit unduly the right of owners to ex- 
periment with various types of sails but, at the same time, it realized that 
some members of the class felt something should be done to limit the 
amount of money spent for sails and that a restriction on the weight of 
material used for jibs probably would work toward this end. 


> Plans are under way for frostbite racing week-ends at Marblehead. The 
dinghy season was scheduled to start in the Charles River Basin with the 
M.I.T. Nautical Association’s fall invitation regatta for New England 
colleges on October 20th. A week later, the ninth Boston Dinghy Club 
Challenge Cup regatta was scheduled. 


> The success of the Yankee One-Designs at the Beverly Y.C. may start 
the class going next season at Marblehead where the original Yankee is the 
sole nucleus. One new Yankee has been ordered. 


> The office of E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., reports the sale of the 25-foot over 
all auxiliary sloop Thistle from William Johnstone, of Southwest Harbor, to 
Paul J. Campbell, of Glastonbury, Conn. The 32-foot sport fisherman 
Tamarit III has been bought by Willis G. Butterworth, of Braintree, from 
Richard E. Danielson, Jr., of New York and Manchester. Another Class R 
boat goes to the Great Lakes to join the growing fleet of Universal Rule 
boats there with the purchase of Mojala from Mrs. Francis M. Carter, of 
Gloucester, by Guild C. Davis, of Chicago. A Shuman-designed sailing 
dinghy is building at Graves Yard for Robert Maccoun, of Quincy. 


> Recent sales through the office of John G. Alden include the 63-foot 
auxiliary yawl Saedk from the estate of S. Wiley Wakeman to W. A. 
Phillips, of Sakonnet; the 40-foot auxiliary cutter Flotsam, a familiar craft 
at Marblehead, from George E. Stephenson to H. 8. Van Buren, of Glen- 
dale, Ohio, for use in Vineyard Sound; the 43-foot sport fisherman Bachelor, 
from Martin Zenner to B. Davis Crowninshield, of Marblehead. 


> The drafting room of Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., is working at forced draft 
on commercial work. Plans for an 82-foot patrol boat for the Philippine 
Fish and Game Administration have just been finished. The keel, frame, 
planking, etc., will be fabricated at Bay City, Mich. She will be assembled 
in Manila by the Engineering Equipment and Supply Company. She car- 
ries & one-pounder, two machine guns and is designed to carry two torpe- 
does. Six draggers, ranging from 571% feet to 80 feet, have been ordered as 
well as a 70-foot sardine carrier. 


> Trophy Night at the Quincy Y.C. drew a large turnout of yachtsmen 
from all around the Bay with some 125 prizes being awarded which in- 
cluded interclub as well as club trophies. The Massachusetts Bay Yacht 
Clubs Association also held a meeting at the Quincy Y.C., presided over by 
Commodore Frank Hendry, at which yachtsmen were told how they could 
help the Navy and Coast Guard in case of war. Race committee chairman 
John Burroughs, of Quincy, held a racing rules clinic, assisted by the 
veteran Howard Gannett, Dave Nickerson, Charles Nazro, Roy Pigeon 
and Leonard M. Fowle. This was so successful as a clearing house for rules 
discussion that another meeting is being planned. 


> The old boats still came through in the Indian Class, with President 
Chick Graf’s Lark the interclub queen for 1940. One big mark set for the 
season in Boston Bay was the 280-boat turnout at Wollaston. 


> The first big winter night was the election of the nominating committee 
at the Boston Y.C., October 30th. A dinner in the Rowes Wharf quarters 
preceded the meeting. Lieutenant-Commander Alexander (‘Sandy’’) W. 
Moffat was welcomed back from the West Coast. The former flag officer of 
the club gave an extremely interesting and timely Navy talk. 


> Frank P. Munro, chairman of the Corinthian Y.C. for fifteen consecu- 
tive years, was given a testimonial dinner with more than fifty leading 
yachtsmen on hand. Charles Francis Adams was the chief speaker. Chair- 
man Munro has earned the gratitude of the racing fleet by his good start- 
ing lines and a sixth sense about wind shifts. — 
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& Injection Side View showing built-in 


heat exchanger, American Bosch injec- 
tion system, closed cooling system with 


heat exchanger, and built-in governor. 


Inspection SideView showing the 6 large 
inspection doors, sea water pump, oil 
cooler, oil filter and ignition system 

















WAUKESHA-HESSELMAN 
QWeinme OIL ENGINE 








With All These Hesselman Advantages 
Easy Starting, Safety, Simplicity, Smoothness, 
Low-Cost Operation, Diesel Fuel 


In this new Vigilant ... the latest addition to the Waukesha 
line of marine oil engines... you get every desirable modern 
feature (check them, on the right). You get more engine — 
weight complete, 2975 lb., with oil cooler, heat exchanger, 
water-cooled exhaust, Twin Disc 3:1 clutch and reverse gear. 
And more performance for your money, too. 

Because it’s a Hesselman, you get a marine engine that 
burns low-cost, easy-to-get domestic fuel oils Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
as well as high speed diesel fuels—safely and smoothly with- 
out any internal changes. Its precision-timed electric ignition, 
low pressures, special priming system, give easiest starting in 
any weather, softer running, longer life. Get Bulletin 1193. 


6-Cylinder 
152 hp. 
5A" x 6” 


Bore and Stroke 


779 cu. in. 


Fresh Water Cooling 
System ... American 
Bosch Injection System 





MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
NEW YORK e TULSA ° LOS ANGELES 


Price: °3,1602° 
f.0.b. Waukesha, Wis. 


including engine speed or 2:1 
reverse and reduction gear, 





and electric starting system. 
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WHITE UNDERCOAT 


Has the adhesion and elasticity 
necessary to prevent peeling and 
flaking. 


The preparation with undercoats 
is as important as the finish coats. 


Get off to a good start with 
RUMFORD. 
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CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
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GOING DIESEL? 


MAKE IT A MACK MARINER 


Compact, quick-starting, dependable, 
economical—Mariner Engines are the 


finest Diesels built! Direct factory 
branches in 28 tide-water and 14 fresh- 
water ports assure you of prompt and 
convenient service. Write today for com- 
plete information! 


Mack Manufacturing Corp. 
Marine Engine Division 
Long Island City, N.Y. 
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THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> Trophy Night, Saturday October 5th, officially closed the season of 
1940 for the Cleveland Y.C. It was a big night for the club’s sailors. Vice 
Commodore Alex (Sonny) Winton took the club championship trophy for 
Class R and the Merchant’s Trophy, while Lee Wilson won the Lipton 
Trophy and the Walker Cup. Gordon Beck took the club championship in 
the Star Class with an outstandingly consistent performance over the 
entire season. Fred Best won the honors in the Comet Class, with Bob 
Purcell a good second. In the Universal Class, it was Paul Gayman; and 
Paul Sessions in the auxiliary fleet. A particularly pleasing incident of the 
evening was the presentation of a pair of prismatic binoculars to Harry 
Killius, judge of all sailing events at the C.Y.C., in appreciation of duties 
well done. 


> Rocky River Island, long the home of the Cleveland Y.C., has been 
bought by a syndicate of club members. Plans are being prepared for 
permanent improvements such as concrete roadways and docks, with 
extensive landscaping. 


> The City of Lakewood has made the necessary appropriations for the 
construction of a 600-foot dock on the east shore of Rocky River just 
above the Detroit Avenue bridge. This will be a boon to the residents of 
Lakewood since dock space in Greater Cleveland is a major problem at 
the present time. 


> Dr. Charles Smith, of Columbus, arrived in Cleveland early in October 
with the 56-foot auxiliary yawl Ulua which he sailed up from Miami. 
Ulua was designed by Fred D. Lawley and built by the George Lawley & 
Son Corp., at Neponset, Mass., in 1901. 


> James L. Myers, 1940 commodore of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., was 
reélected commodore for 1941 at the annual meeting of that club, held on 
October 6th. Herbert P. Bailey was reélected vice commodore and Lester 
Sears, owner of the auxiliary cutter Lady Ruth, rear commodore. Directors 
are: James L. Myers, Ed Johns and William C. Treuhaft. 


> Frank MacKeigan, of the Clifton Lagoons Speed Club, has purchased 
the 30-foot Chris-Craft sedan runabout owned by L. W. Sanderson. 


> Sheldon Rowland was elected commodore of the Sandusky 8:C. at the 
annual meeting last month. Norman Brattain is vice commodore and Nor- 
man Lonz, secretary-treasurer. 

Final results, after a long season’s ekeduld of eight series races and four 
practice events, show Robert Whittaker taking the Interlake Cat Class 
championship; Paul Baker the Class A Handicap Class; Sheldon Rowland 
the Lyman Cat Class and James Ritter the Interlake Sloop Class. 

Gene Brandle has sold his Interlake sloop Tag to Kenneth Millar and 
has bought Carl Schrenk’s Ric II, No. 1 of the fleet and also one of the 
fastest. Carl Schrenk has bought a new hull from Gordon Douglass, of 
Vermilion, and is completing the boat himself. 


> If any of our readers have any information regarding the whereabouts 
of the first Class Y sloop, we ask you to write to W. Lawrence James, 
chairman of the racing committee of the Cleveland Y.C., Rocky River, 0. 
We believe that this class was designed by Henry Gielow, Inc., and the 
first boat was built for the late Joe Grasser, of the Toledo Y.C., but where 
she is now, we do not know. 


> Eugene Boughton, who ordered a Bounty sloop last spring, sailed her 
to Cleveland via the New York State Canal and Lake Erie. Unable to 
secure a dock at Rocky River this season, he is keeping the boat at Mentor 
Harbor where she has attracted considerable attention. He has named her 
Shangri-La. 


> Vice Commodore Herbert P. Bailey, of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., 
has bought one of the new one-design Mentor Harbor sloops. Four of these 
boats were built by Hodgdon Bros., East Boothbay, Me. Harold Kneen 
and W. C. Treuhaft each purchased one so that only one boat is still for 
sale. These boats have an over all length of 21’, are 18’ 4” water line, 5’ 9” 
beam and 3’ 5” inches draft. They are of keel type with 200 square feet of 
canvas in jib and main. The committee which is promoting this class hopes 
to have a fleet of at least ten in the water next spring. 


> Dr. Gordon Stone, of the Cleveland Y.C., has ordered a 1941 model 
Chris-Craft enclosed bridge double cabin cruiser from the Cleveland Yacht 
& Supply Co. The new boat is powered with twin Chris-Craft engines of 130 
horse power each and has a speed of 23 miles an hour. She has been named 
Miss Gordona II and will be kept at Rocky River. 
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> With the active racing season over, some twenty boats of the Toledo 
Y.C. National and Nipper fleets staged a treasure hunt, with a cup for 
first prize in each class. Each boat had to go to four points to hunt clues 
and this involved landing on an island and searching — with hazy direc- 
tions. Dick Pim and Bill Moore won in the National Class and Harry and 
Betty Hatch took the Nipper prize. 

Earl Ensign has sold his Class L sloop to Eugene Wheeler. Both are 
members of the Toledo Y.C. 


SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


> Apparently the best way to obtain good racing conditions on Long 
Island Sound is to fool the weather man by declaring the season officially 
closed and then sneaking out for a race when he inadvertently lets go with 
a bit of breeze. Some such method would seem to be indicated on the 
basis of what happened the last week-end in September and the first in 


October. 


Echo Bay conducted the final Y.R.A. regatta on September 28th and 
the fleet drifted around shortened courses in light, fluky airs. The following 
day, Horseshoe wound up the formal Sunday racing series and there was so 
little breeze that only five Snipes finished out of the 67 starters in all 
classes. This sort of thing has been going on all summer, more or less, with 
a good day now and then to keep everyone from giving up yachting for 
golf or badminton. 

A week after these discouraging events, the Internationals, Atlantics 
and ‘‘S” boats held a special wind-up-the-season series of three races at 
Larchmont. Conditions were incredibly good — warm skies and steady 
15-mile southwesterly breezes — and 44 boats in these three classes had 
grand racing. Arthur Knapp, sailing brother-in-law Jimmy Brickell’s 
Allegra, won in the International Class by two points over Feather and 
three over Frolic. Van Wyck Loomis did not win a race with Hound but he 
won the series for the Atlantics. Bill Chesley’s Auley took the Class S 
prize with two firsts and a second. 


> The special series for Twelve-Metres which the New York Y.C. spon- 
sored off Oyster Bay at the end of September was as anticlimactic as it 
was superfluous. Vim whaled Northern Light something like 20 minutes in 
a drifting match the first day and made it two straight the next afternoon 
in a cracking good breeze. 


> The ‘“Twelves” sort of split up honors this summer. Vim cleaned up on 
the N.Y.Y.C. cruise, Nyala won the Y.R.A. championship and Northern 
Light won often enough to keep interest alive. She beat Vim in the last 
two Y.R.A. events when Nyala remained out of competition. 


> Ted Clark won his second straight title in Class S with Allons although 
his rivals were much closer to him than they were last year. Bayard Litch- 
field’s Flapper and Bob Fraser’s Black Jack again were one-two in the Vic- 
tories, Frank Page made it four straight Y.R.A. pennants with Ann, in the 
Atlantics, and Bill Cox topped the Internationals with Joe Merrill’s 
Feather. 

One of the good things about the International Class this year was the 
willingness with which Cox, in the Saturday series, and Corny Shields, 
who won the Sunday competition for the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club 
Trophy, went out week after week at the end of the season to let the rest 
of the boys have a shot at them. After sailing enough races to qualify and 
building up a safe percentage, they could have retired and let the others 
scramble for second place. It has been done before in other classes — and 
in the Internationals, too — despite the obvious implications of poor 
sportsmanship and mug hunting. 


> The Myrick Trophy, New Rochelle’s prize for a race from that port to 
Cornfield Lightvessel and return, has gone to the Riverside Y.C. as the 
result of a smart bit of sailing turned in by Ken Millett and the crew of his 
little cruising sloop Viking, which is sort of an oversize Herreshoff Fish 
Class boat. Eight boats competed in the event and it took the first yacht 
home, Earle Mitchell’s old Class Q sloop Grayling, nearly 30 hours to 
make the trip. Viking needed 3114 but she won on corrected time by 29 
minutes from Grayling, the New Rochelle Y.C. defender. J. W. Robson’s 
venerable New York 30-footer Variant was third. 


> Manhasset Bay’s dinghy racing will begin in November and run through 
April with the annual Frostbite Y.C. reunion and regatta holding sway 
over the New Year’s holidays. Larchmont, with Bill Conover in charge of 
operations, has already begun its schedule. This will be divided into three 
series, the first ending December 22nd, the second on February 16th and 
the final in April. 
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You can now join the most famous racing 
class in the world with a new Star of proven 
merit for little more than the cost of buying 
and converting an old one or attempting a 
home built job. 





“Pimm Too,” the first of our fleet of 1941 
“Winners.” Light, durable, simplified rig, 
authentic flexible spars — these Stars com- 
bine the qualities of the original ‘‘Pimm'' and 
such outstanding Parkman Stars as ‘Spirit. 
Further information on request. 
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FIX IT NOW..and save money! 


Now is the time when you look over your boat and say 

to yourself, “Next season I’m going to change that!”.., 

Sure you are—there’s always room for improvement— 
and it’s fun to try something new! 

But remember—prices are going up! You'll save both 

time and money if you make those replacements now 

\ with W-C “DEPENDABLE” Fittings. Ask your dealer 


for helpful literature, or write us today. It’s free! 
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Fumeproof 
Fadeproof 
Scrubproof 


You’ve never seen anything like these new and sensational 
French-formula Whites by VALSPAR. They start white and 
stay white... 

Resist SCRUBBING, SCARRING, STAINING, DISCOLOR- 
ING, OILY WATERS, MARSH GASES, FUEL FUMES. 


Write for details NOW — or ask your dealer. Don’t go 
South without first investigating this sensational new 

product. 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 E. 36th St., N. Y. City 
In Canada: The Valspar Corp., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Stamford, Connecticut 
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YACHTING 
LAKE ONTARIO NOTES 


By W. Peck Farley 


> Crews from Marblehead and Long Island Sound journeyed to the 
Youngstown Y.C., on Lake Ontario, to uphold the honor of the coastal 
yachtsmen in the annual Invitation Eight-Metre Championship series 
between salt and fresh water sailors. Their double challenge was accepted 
and met successfully by the single crew representing the Lake. Elmer 
Doyle, skipper, William Ballentine, Robert Grant, Dr. MacLeod and Jack 
Hallock were responsible for the local triumph, beating Marblehead and 
Long Island Sound, in that order. 

The invading crews were as follows: Marblehead, Hasket Derby, skipper, 
Charles F. Adams, Jr., Nicholas Biddle and Robert Leeson. Long Island 
Sound, Drake H. Sparkman, skipper, Porter Buck, Jack Keeshan and 
Richard Maxwell. 

Through the generosity of the following owners these ‘‘Eights’”’ were 
used: Invader, Royal Canadian Y.C., Robert Grant et al.; Bangalore, 
Youngstown Y.C., Elmer Doyle, et al.; Vision, Royal Canadian Y.C., 
William Ballentine. 


> The Eight-Metre Class at Youngstown Y.C. will be augmented by the 
addition of Cayuga, sold by Commodore John Van Voorhis, R.Y.C., to 
“Chuck” Spaulding. It is rumored that Miss Josephine Parker, of Youngs- 
town, has become the new owner of the Six-Metre Vema 4. 


> Vince Hall, of the Canandaigua Y.C., took two firsts in the final races 
for the club title but was unable to dislodge Carl Hunt from first position 
in the season’s championship. Commodore Hunt has developed quite a 
habit of winning the fleet championship in the Snipe Class. Hall’s brilliant 
finish was probably due to his purchase of Veloz, one of the West Coast 
champion Snipes. Commodore Hunt’s habit seems to stand a better chance 
of being broken next year than ever before. 


> The Dawson brothers walked off with the major portion of the trophies 
presented by the Payne Beach Y.C. With the racing season over, a sum- 
mary reveals that the High Point Trophy was won by Good News, Duke 
and King Dawson, as was the Fleet Champions Trophy. Runner-up for 
the High Point Trophy was Champ, owned by ‘‘Chet”’ Champion. 

The club expects the addition of four new Comets for next season’s 
racing, making a fleet of twelve of this class. 


p> A report comes from the Sodus Bay Y.C. that Commodore Lym Stuart 
has bought Solenta, the Trimingham Six-Metre, from Bermuda. 


> Winners of championships in the three most active classes of the 
Rochester Y.C. were as follows: Class R, Kathea, Phil Farnham; Six- 
Metre, Thisbe IT, “‘Rooney” Castle; Star Class, Deuce, W. Peck Farley. 

The Rochester Canoe Club fleet championship was won by Bounty, 
skippered and crewed by Howard and Marjorie Glasser. 

The crew championship in the Star Class was won by Harold Christy, 
sailing Deuce. 

“Rooney” Castle has purchased Thisbe JJ from William Barrows. 
Sailing under Rochester Y.C. colors next spring will be the Class R 
Tycoona. She is now owned by Commodore John Van Voorhis. 

William Gleason has brought into the R.Y.C. a new Bounty, Mouette II. 
Great interest has been shown by all members who have seen her, as she 
seems to furnish a lot of boat for her size. 

On October 4th, a rally of small boat owners was held at the Rochester 
Y.C. under the auspices of the Rochester Power Squadron. A free dis- 
cussion of the part that small boats and owners might play in a national 
emergency was carried on. Interesting and instructive talks were given by 
Past Chief Commander Wesley E. Morse, chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee, by the Lieut. Commander of the U. S. Coast Guard Reserve for the 
district and by Capt. Benham of the U.S.C.G.R., of the Cleveland 
District. 

The duties those present might be called upon to perform, in the event 
of national emergency — not only war but floods, hurricanes, etc. — were 
described. In some cases, not only personnel but the use of small boats 
might be called for. About 150 were at the meeting. 

Election of officers for the Rochester Power Squadron was held with the 
following results: Commander, Rochester Power Squadron, Phelps Lang- 
worthy; Lieut. Commander, C. T. DePuy; First Lieutenant, Daniel M. 
Beach; Secretary Treasurer, Harold L. Field. 


> The annual meeting of the Lake Y.R.A., at which officers will be 
elected, is to be held at the Buffalo Canoe Club. Where to hold the 1941 
regatta and the course for the Freeman Cup Race will be decided at this 
meeting. : 
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Chrusler’ 


MARINE ENGINES 





aoe things just seem to go to- 
gether...such as ham and eggs, 
shoes and socks ... Chrysler Marine 
Engines and Elco Boats. 


Through usage, and because as a 
combination, they satisfy a need or 
give unusual satisfaction, they take 
and maintain their place of leadership. 


Elco Boats are known everywhere 
as fine boats, built to high standards 
with the craftsmanship that has made 
Elco famous. It is logical that Elco 
chooses Chrysler for power. For here 
is a combination of hull and power 
plant that is hard to beat. 





Chrysler Marine Engines, engi- 
neered by outstanding marine experts, 
are built in plants with facilities 
second to none for building the 
finest of internal combustion power 
plants. Only through a combination 
of engineering and precision manu- 
facturing can such a marine engine 
be built. 


When you build a boat, or repower, 
be sure to investigate Chrysler. You 
will see why important and out- 
standing names in boating choose 
Chrysler. Why don’t you take advan- 
tage of all that Chrysler means? 
















CHRYSLER CORPORATION + MARINE ENGINE DIVISION © DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S.-A. 


Sea Pal 


‘DIRECTION FINDER RADIO 


Sst your exact location 
at all times. A 6-tube, 
3-way portable AC, DC, with 
self contained low drain bat- 
tery, Radio and Range Finder 
now at a price you can afford 
to pay. 


$959.50 


Including one pair of high 
fidelity Earphones 


Two Bands — 500 to 1500 
Broadcast — 190 to 410 K.C. 
beacon band — the air line 
weather forecast band. New 
external antenna jack 
provided for increased 
volume on distant sta- 
tions or for using the 
Sea Pal more compactly 
when the loop antenna 
is not needed. All mod- 
els are internally and 
externally protected 
against salt water cor- 
rosis:. Write now for 
complete iniormation or 
order direct. Shipped 
postage prepaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Im- 
mediate shipment. 


SEA PAL 
RADIO CO. 


622 W. Lake Street 
CHICAGO 
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The VINYARD “40” SEDAN 


WITH TWIN MOTORS 
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An idéal sized cruiser with heavy weather construction, 
comfortable stability, a smart turn of speed and, at the 
same time, unusual economy. Beauty of line and finish 
are well matched with a trim sea-going performance. 
The accommodations provide for five persons in two 
well appointed cabins and separate crew’s quarters are 
located forward. An exceptionally fine model for sport 
fishing. 


VINYARD SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 
Milford, Delaware 





Dealers! Write for 
details on dealer franchise! 
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FASTENINGS | 


® You have the World's 
largest selection in © 
Harper's stock of | 
“blue-water” Marine 
Fastenings. . . BOLTS. | 
NUTS, SCREWS and 7 
WASHERS, in every ~ 
standard size and 
type. in Brass, Bronze, 
Everdur, Monel Metal = 
and Stainless Steel. 
There are 3600 items 
in the Harper stock, 
and the Harper Plant | 
can easily produce | 
special boat and ship © 
fastenings econom- 
ically. The H. M. Har- | 
per Company, 2640 
Fletcher St., Chicago. 
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“SHE LOOK'S FINE 
BUT WHAT'S SHE 
FASTENED WITH 


AND WHO 
MADE THEM?” 


Catalog in 
Full Color FREE 
to Dealers, Yards 
and Boat Builders 



































42’ x 29’ x 11’ x 5/11” 


Fast and able under sail. Double 
stateroom and forecastle. Finest 
construction and teak decks. Yawl 


rig. $8900 
also 


31” Malabar Jr. $3575 
36’ Coastwise 5950 


John G. Alden 


131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
545 Fifth Ave., New York 














CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By “Bugeye Bill” 


> Close competition for the Maryland Perpetual Trophy for cruising 
class yachts featured the sail division of the Maryland Y.C. annual re- 
gatta, held at Baltimore, September 14th and 15th. The fleet started in a 
moderate breeze that died to a typical late summer zephyr, making the 13- 
mile course long enough for that day. 

The race ended in a close finish between the two Naval Academy yawls 
Alert and Resolute and Dr. J. Thomas Nelson’s cutter Alswmar. The prize, 
on corrected time, was awarded to Alert, with the other two finishing second 
and third, respectively. The Navy ketch Vamarie was fourth and C. Ellis 
Ellicott’s cutter Binker and Dr. Sam Hoover’s yawl Manako ended up in 
fifth and sixth place. 

Racing division honors went to the Owens brothers’ Class R sloop 
Rebel, with Otto Tiedeman’s veteran sloop Mary second. The popular 
little Delta Class boats found the perennial favorite, Marshall Duer’s 
Marcarle, taking the prize. Doc Balfour’s Migrant was second. 

Sparrows Point Y.C. Snipes proved they are the best sailed boats 
of the class raced on the Bay when Wiki MeNiel, Roger Gintling and Jack 
Reckord placed first, second and third in a three-race series. W. H. Lewis, 
H. A. Lewis and G. H. Lewis made it a family affair in the Moth Class, 
finishing in that order for the prizes. Sam Maranto won in the Hampton 
One-Design Class and Polly Flanigan in the dinghy division. 


> Sailing enthusiasm, which reached a new high in Annapolis this sum- 
mer, continued unabated through last month as a goodly fleet of Stars and 
20-footers held a series of fall races. The Annapolis Y.C., in addition, in- 
stituted a three-race series for cruising boats, the first of which was sailed 
early in October and attracted ten starters. 

Leading in the Star Class, at this writing, was Fred Kuehnle’s veteran 
Juno. Next in points were Dave Gaillard’s Flapper, Ridgely P. Melvin’s 
Phantom and John Sherwood’s Pitsa. Sam Foster’s new Hartge-designed 
sloop Bounce was ahead in the 20-Foot Class, with Earl Harder’s Yankee, 
Raymond Clark’s Dolphin and John Kramer’s Stormy next in order. 


> Staging a long-distance race on the Bay after September just wasn’t 
the thing to do until Annapolis Y.C. racing enthusiasts sounded a call for 
volunteers. While only ten boats were out for the opening event, prophets 
foresaw an even larger field for later races. This first contest was sailed in a 
fresh southerly — one of those fine days left over from summer. The win- 
ners included Vamarie, Class A; James Nelson’s yawl Cynara, Class C, and 
another Naval Academy yawl, Alert, sailed by Comdr. Benton Decker, Class 
B. Class A skippers decided not to include their first race in the series but 
to await the next event. The fleet sailed the 18-mile regatta course down to 
the mouth of West River, back up to the Eastern Shore at Brickhouse Bar 
and across to a finish inside the Severn. 


> Into the history of yachting on Chesapeake Bay for 1940 should go the 
exploit of six Norfolk sailors who, early in September, staged what is per- 
haps the longest race ever run for small boats — 75 miles in 18-footers. 

The group was composed of Hampton One-design skippers who raced 
that distance from Norfolk, up the Bay to Urbanna, Va., on the Rappa- 
hannock River where the Urbanna Y.C. held its second annual small boat 
regatta. Skippers were Charles McVey, Harold Cox, Emory Cox, Jack 
Vail, Cary Savage and Leslie Thompson. They left Norfolk on a Thursday 
morning and arrived in Urbanna approximately 25 hours later, experienc- 
ing calms and head winds most of the way. Vail, sailing Willie Hurst’s 
Lucille, was the winner. The Cox brothers, who initiated the race, were 
also awarded a trophy. 

Forty-eight boats in five classes competed in the regatta on the two days 
following. Winners were Dick Hartge’s Chesapeake, 20-Foot Class; Vincent 
Serio’s Lesa, Hamptons; W. H. Schwarzschild’s Susi, Winabouts; Com- 
modore Reid Dunn’s Rebel, Snipes; and David Pritchard’s Pea Head, 
Handicap Class. 


> Potomac River Sailing Association members, accepting a move to get 
their fall series over with in a hurry, scheduled a fall season with three 
Sundays of two races each in prospect. Leaders at the end of the fourth 
race included Charles Trammell’s Nolle Prosse II, 20-Foot Class; Ernest 
Covert’s Scandal, Comets; Robert Bender’s Bobby Dick, Snipes, and Walter 
Lawson’s Pot Latch, Penguin dinghies. Thirty boats in all had competed 
in the two week-ends. 


> The Advisory Committee of the Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. has decided to 
hold its annual meeting in Washington at the Capital Y.C., on December 
7th. Regatta dates for next season will be settled upon and officers for the 
year elected. The committee, at a recent meeting in Baltimore, announced 
that a new high-point trophy donated by William Labrot, owner of the yawl 





YACHTING 


YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 






Ketch “Avenir” 
Geo. E. McQuesten, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks for high grade one- 
design class sails where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 


AN EVINRUDE 
for every type 
» of dinghy 

















Evuvruve offers 5 light 
motors to correctly power 
every dinghy, from shortest 
ram to smart speed tender. 

he 10-pound “Mate,” only 
$29.95, F.O.B. Factory. II- 
lustrated, the 4-cylinder 
“Zephyr,” delivers excep- 
tional speed, smoothness, 
thrilling performance. Write 
for catalogs, including special 
literature on Evinrudes for 
small sail craft and other 
auxiliary use. EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 4582 N. 27th St, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Write for information on our NEW 
HARD FINISH DECK PAINTS 
Easy to Apply 
Easy to Wash Down 


BOTTOM PAINTS 
Powerfully Anti-Fouling 


TOPSIDE PAINTS 
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Gasproof 
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NAVIGATION 


Dome top magnifies 
card for easy reading — 
New dynamic card 
and magnetic system 
assure accuracy. 


E.S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 


Established 1850 
110 CYPRESS ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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Stormy Weather, had been placed in competition for cruising class yachts 
competing in C.B.Y.R.A. regattas. 


> New fleet officers for the Star Class at the Gibson Island Y.S. are: Dave 
Dunigan, Jr., captain, and Oliver Reeder, secretary. 


> Grosvenor’s Escape, with Mrs. Grosvenor as crew, won the Symington 
Memorial Trophy series over Labor Day, with Melvin’s Phantom second. 
The same week-end, ‘‘Sonny’”’ McKnew’s Frolic showed the way to Comet 
skippers. Helen Grosvenor, in Echappe, and Mrs. Edward Morris, in 
Escapade, were second and third. 


> Arrival in October of the late Dudley Wolfe’s cutter Highland Light 
brought the Naval Academy’s yacht fleet to six. The 90-foot schooner 
Freedom, presented by Sterling Morton, of Chicago, arrived in September. 


NEWS OF THE LIGHTNING CLASS 
By Gordon Cronk 


> The Lightnings turned in big boat performance in the second National 
Championships of the class at Riverside, Conn., August 28th, 30th. 
Fourteen skippers and fourteen crews are still singing the praises of 
Carroll Y. Belknap, race committee chairman and secretary of the River- 
side Y.C., and committee members Nall, Brown, Taylor, Forsdick and 
MacIntyre for their efficiency and extreme willingness to take care of 
everything. They didn’t make the weather but they did much to lessen the 
dampening effect of the strong winds, dense fogs and chilly, pelting rain. 


> The next date of importance on the official calendar of the class is the 
annual meeting of the association in New York during the New York 
Motor Boat Show. Plans and policies affecting the future welfare of the 
class will be up for overhauling. One thing is certain: there will be no 
changes in specifications which will alter the purely one-design status of 
Lightnings. Formation of a fleet organization committee is proposed to 
assist the numerous groups of Lightning owners scattered about the coun- 
try in the formation of fleets and the setting up of racing schedules for 
next season. 


> Evidence of winter activity among Lightning owners is found in the 
demand for use of the 16 mm. natural color movie film which records the 
principal activities of the class since its formation. The variety of scenes 
gives a remarkably clear picture of how the Lightning performs under 
various conditions. Present fleets are using it to boost their membership 
and yacht clubs as an attraction at winter meetings and to promote fleet 
organization. 


> The longest Lightning cruise on record is being claimed by George A. 
Round, of Riverside, Conn. He and his son sailed their No. 255 from River- 
side to Sag Harbor, L. I., early in August. This cruise took them the length 
of the Sound and through Plum Gut. ‘“‘It was a beat all the way,” says Mr. 
Round, “but we made the trip of approximately 124 miles in 26 hours 40 
minutes sailing time — 29 hours total.’”’ They returned to Riverside a week 
after the National Championships, also a beat all the way, but on a much 
shorter course of about 98 miles in 19 hours total time. 


> Lightnings on Barnegat Bay are increasing rapidly. The fleet, which 
started with six boats, now has 28, all of which participated in racing dur- 
ing the past season. The important series of the Championship of the Bay, 
sponsored by the Barnegat Bay Y.R.A., was won by Howard V. Siddons. 
Judge L. Stauffer Oliver, chief measurer of the class, placed second, and 
Philip R., Jr., and Gardner VanDuyne, co-owners of No. 177, third. Season 
championship of the Bay Head Y.C., second in importance on the Bay, 
was won by Judge Oliver. The Van Duyne brothers and George P. Slock- 
brower took second and third, respeetively. A number of Lightnings also 
participated in the free-for-all races held at the Bretton Woods Y.C. Indi- 
cations point to a fleet of 40 or 50 Lightnings on the Bay next season. 


> On Lake Ontario, the Fair Haven Bay Fleet reports finishing a schedule 
of fourteen races in spite of its late start this season. For the championship 
title, there was a close contest between Dr. J. M. Riley and R. A. Downey, 


with the doctor victorious. D. P. Morehouse, Jr. and E, V. Whitbeck were 
third and fourth. 


> Closing the official season finds two new fleets chartered: The Paupack 
Lightning Fleet, composed of skippers on Lake Wallenpaupack, Pa., 
affiliated with the Paupack S. C., and the Black Rock Y. C. Fleet, com- 
posed of Lightning skippers in that well-known Bridgeport, Conn., group. 
Charter members of the Paupack Fleet are P. A. Hutchison, H. T. Axford 
and W. T. Lindsay. Black Rock’s charter members are E. J. Foley, Jr., 
F. H. Brennan, E. T. Croasdale and E. L. Wemple. 
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Pg the yachtsman conning the 
horizon for a modern motor yacht that's 
outstanding in the way of seaworthi- 
ness and economy of maintenance, we ; 
offer the Burger “'62"’ . . . a yacht with 
a properly welded steel hull meeting 
the highest of classification ratings . 

and giving a lifetime of unwortied 
cruising. In fact the Burger ‘‘62"’ 
thoroughly custom built in every re- 
spect, except the Es 

arrangement . ich may be modi- 
fied to suit the owner's. tastes. Detail 


plans and specifications are now 
available. 


BURGER BOAT CO. 
* MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN * 
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“BONNIE DUNDEE” 


Fitted with our 
HALYARD REEL WINCHES 
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TURNBUCKLES 
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32-Page HANDBOOK for 
Small Sailboat Owners 


100-Page CATALOG for 
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Get fires out fast! Grab the new 
Kidde-LUX from the wall... 
take aim... pull trigger. And 
the blaze is extinguished. No 
pumping. No toxic fumes. Kidde- 
LUX is the easiest-action fire- 
killer you ever saw. A youngster 
can operate it. Lux carbon dioxide 
snow is clean, dry, yet brutal to 
fire. Write and get your free 
folder describing the 

new Kidde-LUX ex- 


tinguisher. It de- 
scribes LUX and Lux- 
O-Matic Systems, 
too. Write today. . 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1115 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


FIRE AT THE FIRE! 


New-Type Extinguisher for Galley and Cabin Protection 
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NORTH PLYMOUTH 
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COMPLETE LINE 
® 20 Gasoline Models 4 to 125 H.P 
% 6 Hesselman Type “Spark =: 
4 Diesels” 35 to 200 H.P. = 





Here's just the engine for outboard 
type hulls, fishing boats, dories, 
tenders, and sailboat power. A true 
marine motor — completely engi- 
neered for outstanding service. Per- 
formance records prove the satis- 
faction and in-built quality of the 
Meteor. By all means, send today 
for full information. 












METEOR 


The Sensational Light Wei 
Inboard Four . 4 ‘ 





7-18 


Bore 24" Stroke 3%’; Piston Dis- 
placement 61 cu. in.; 7 H.P. ee 
18H.P. @ 2800 r.p.m.; Overall length 27%”. 
Weight with starter, ‘built-in reverse, grey 
iron type, 258 pounds, aluminum 225 pounds. 


RED WING MOTOR CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
REP EINTOE 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> With a corrected time of 10:01:14, George Parsons’ 62-foot auxiliary 
schooner Red Jacket took the over all prize and first honors in Class A, on 
September 14th and 15th, as the Seattle Y.C. held its Hat Island sailing 
race, third and last of the club’s “Tri-Island Series”’ of the season. In order, 
after Red Jacket, in Class‘A, were: Oscar IV (ex-We’re Here), Dr. Carl Jensen; 
Angelica, C. W. Stimson; Circe, Ray Cooke; while Mahero and Tola d.nf, 

Lady Alice, John A. Soderberg, with 10:32:28, -was first in Class B, 


Then followed Romp II, K. G. Fisken (with Ben Seaborn as skipper); © 


Venture, Gardner Gamwell; and Koru, W. E. Montgomery. Susan and 
Loletta d.n.f. There were no Class C entries but, in Class D, Live Lady, 
Harold Stack, was first, and Lady Fair, W. H. Jaynes, Jr., second. In the 
Six-Metre division, Oslo, Hans Otto Giese, had a sailover. 


> Final standings of the Seattle Y.C.’s Tri-Island Series, for the Vashon, 
Protection, and Hat Island sail races, gave first place to Dr. Carl Jensen’s 
Oscar IV , 42-foot auxiliary sloop, with 39 points. Just one point behind was 
John A. Soderberg’s Lady Alice, followed by Angelica, 36; Red Jacket, 33; 
Venture, 30; and Kiletan, 24. 


> Dr. E. C. Guyer, skipper of the express cruiser Shangri-la, is the new 
commodore of the Queen City Y.C. for the 1940-1941 season, succeeding 
R. E. Fleischer. Other new officials include: Richard Mason, owner of the 
cruiser Reveille, vice commodore; Marcus Anderson, cruiser Mitoy, rear 
commodore; Vic Lawrence, owner of a small power cruiser with Ken Cole, 
secretary; H. A. Kurtzman, owner of the cruiser Mer-Na, treasurer. Four 
new trustees are: Al Constans, owner of the Diesel yacht Swiftsure; Ken 
Cole; Russell E. Fleischer, owner of the cruiser Shirley Marie II; and 
Charles Anderson, owner of the cruiser Harmony. 


> Dr. Peter G. Schranz, of Seattle, will be the owner of a new Monk- 
designed auxiliary ketch with 15 hp. Sterling auxiliary, which was under 
construction early in October at the Franck shipyard, Seattle. She will fly 
the Queen City Y.C. burgee. 


> W. G. Elliott, port captain of the Portland Y.C. for many years, now 
has a new command of his own, the 32-foot Mauni, with Chrysler Crown 
working through V-drive; Mauwni is owner-designed. . . . Ernest Haycox 
recently bought, at Portland, Major K. Rountree’s 30-foot cruiser Makai. 
Commodore H. M. Clow, of the Portland club, is building a 39-foot cutter 
at the August Nelson yard, after selling his 28-foot Columbia River One- 
Design sloop Dorla II to Tom White. 


> Mariner, 34-foot V-bottom yawl, recently was launched near Eureka by 
Bruce McCloskey, owner, and Foy W. Green, co-builder. 


> Cat’s Paws. .. . Racing activity continued last month. Paul Morris 
and Arthur Baumgartner were winners in the first Penguin races, held late 
in September, at Seattle. . . . Gregg MacDonald, Seattle Y.C., having 
won the 1940 Flattie title series in his Whippet II at Los Angeles recently, 
is world’s champion Flattie skipper; his crew was M. Hillman, Seattle. 
. . . Cruising sail boats are planning for the Hat Island race on November 
9th, 10th, and llth... . 

Dwight Long, who sailed the 32-foot auxiliary ketch Idle Hour around 
the world, returned to Seattle in September. Yachtsmen gave him a great 
welcome on his arrival. . . . Arthur La Belle’s schooner Leilani capsized 
off Yaquina Bay, Oregon, in September; luckily, no fatalities. 

In spite of the war in Europe, many new boats have been ordered. K. G. 
Fisken, Seattle Y.C., has sold his Romp II to John O. Warren, of the same 
club, and ordered a Ben Seaborn-designed 36-foot auxiliary sloop from the 
Blanchard yard. . . . R. Coates, Seattle, will have a new 26-foot fast fish- 
ing cruiser with a Gray Six-91 engine in the near future; designer, Ben 
Ostlund, Seattle. . . . Prof. C. W. Harris, Seattle, is building a 55-foot 
motor-sailer with Superior Diesel power, at the Jensen yard. . . . Bert 
Bearinger has ordered a 34-foot Monk-planned troller type cruiser with 
15 hp. Sterling gas engine, from Prothero and McDonald, Seattle. . . . 
Mike Shain, of Trimmerships, Seattle, plans a new 42-foot cruiser model, in 
both standard and “airflow” profiles. . . . The Franck yard, Seattle, is 
building a new model 20-foot sport fishing boat, with a 20 hp. Arnolt Sea 
Mite engine. . . . Tom Halliday is the designer of a new 65-foot cruising 
yacht with twin 113 hp. Kermath Diesels, built at Vancouver, B.C., by 
Harbour Boat Yards, for an undisclosed customer. 

Other new boats have already been delivered and several older ones have 
changed owners. F. A. Lamphere, Kirkland, has acquired the 63-foot power 
yacht Arcadian from O. W. Sinclair, Ellensburg, through Arne Vesoj8; 
Arcadian has twin 100 hp. Buda gas engines. . . . “Heavenly Twins” is 
what they’re calling the two 17-foot Chris-Craft torpedo type runabouts 
owned by H. L. Gockley, Seattle, and his son, W. H. Gockley; the boats 
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DEBUTANTE 


43'x 11’ 6" x 3' 4" 
Twin Chrysler Royals—18 M.P.H. 
A SCIENTIFICALLY developed, 


luxurious yacht, condensed 
to an economical length of 
forty-three feet, yet an excep- 
tionally seaworthy non- 
corrosive metal constructed ship 
with all possibilities of elec- 
trolysis eliminated. Complete 
spun glass insulation and effec- 
tive sound deadening is used 
throughout. 


The life of such a constructed 
yacht will prove far in excess of 
all expectations with an unbe- 
lievable low cost per cruising 
hour as well as original invest- 
ment. Now available in two 
models, the “Cruising Sport 
Fisherman’’ and ‘‘Double Cabin 
Cruiser.”’ 


J. L. Peters Company 


Beech Road and P.M.R.R. 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 













ATTENTION—SUBSCRIBER 





% If your subscription for YACHTING expires with the 
December issue, we would urgently suggest that you 
send in your renewal NOW. For the past few years 
there have been so very many Christmas gift subscrip- 
tions and renewals sent in during the holiday rush that 
our supply of January copies has frequently been in- 


sufficient to fill the demand. 


% By renewing your subscription now you will ma- 
terially assist us in giving you the service that we strive 
to render — and you will be assured of receiving the 


important January Show Number without any delay. 


Send in Your Renewal Now! 


YACHTING SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 








205 East 42nd Street «© New York, N.Y. 
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You don’t have to spend that precious vaca- : 
tion time mixing oil and gas for WISCONSIN 
inboard engines. They operate on gasoline 
only and with economy unheard of before. 





BECAUSE WE KNOW 
you are interested in making the most of your 
time and money, we invite you to write us for 
Catalog M-S500B which gives all facts concern- 
ing WISCONSIN inboards. Another suggestion: 


write your nearest boat-builder or 
ask us for his name. 





Only the WISCONSIN inboards have these exclusive features: 
1. High tension magneto -with impulse coupling. 2. Timken roller bearings. 
3. Valve seat inserts. 4. Heavy-duty reduction-reverse gear. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR 
CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE - - = WISCONSIN 
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MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. $. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


“BEST CRUISING AND RACING PAINT ON THE MAR- 
KET!" —Kelvin-White Co. SELECTED FOR GOVERNMENT 
YAWLS AT ANNAPOLIS. Most powerful preventive of Teredos, Marine 


Growth and Barnacles. Smooth and slippery. Lasts a long time. 
Emerald and Light Green —Bright Red — Cream White 


All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


Specified by the foremost navel architects: W. Starling John G, Alden, Frak C, Paine, 
net pen, Hoan E odes terdn end meny others 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 














See These Beautiful WHEELER PLAYMATES 
\ 





4-FT. BLUE WATER SPORT CRUISER 
This beautiful sport cruising model has spacious teak wood bridge and cock- 
pit, luxurious lounging sedan cabin, large galley, toilet and shower room and 
complete crew quarters; it’s a perfect sport yacht at a reasonable price. 


The 1941 models are now ready. Send for literature 








WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. Ft of Cromer Ave. 








7 HE largest manufacturers of the 
most popular marine engines specify 


PARAGON REVERSE and REDUCTION GEARS. 
Youshould, too. Paragon Gear Works Inc. 
Taunton, Mass. 


Year-after-year it’s 














The well-known “Sands” Line 
is now manufactured exclusive- 
ly by Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 

All facilities and equipment 
of the A. B. Sands & Son Co. 
have been purchased by us, 
and correspondence should be 
addressed as follows: 


WILCOX, CRIFTENDEN & CO., INC. 


‘SANDS PLUMBING DIVISION 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
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were sold by Motor Boat Marina. . . . The Shain yard delivered a new 
30-foot cruiser hull to Paul Cook, Seattle, early in October. . . . Abou, 
Irving Frank’s cruiser, recently was sold to Stanley Allyn, Depoe Bay, 
Oregon. . . . Powered with a Kermath Sea Prince of 95 hp., to give 15 
knots, a new Monk-designed 30-foot cruiser was launched recently at the 
Martin shipyard, Vancouver, B.C., for John E. Wales. . . . 


LAKE MICHIGAN NEWS 


By Jeannette Oates 


> An exciting luffing match between Lively Lady and Warrior, ending in a 
victory for the Milwaukee ‘‘Q,’”’ marked the Commodore Sheldon Clark 
regatta, the last major event on the summer calendar, which was sailed 
September 15th off Navy Pier. Fifty-nine entries took part and Lively, 
sailed by Otto Dreher’s son Bill, crossed the line a split second before Vic 
Milliken’s Eight-Metre. Cruising division time honors ended in a tie be- 
tween Bob Benedict’s Southern Cross and Manning Hodgdon’s Sally, both 
of the Jackson Park fleet. Other class winners: Ted Lumbard’s Bangalore, 
Dr. Jay W. Lowell’s Osprey II, Jack Beaton’s Swanee, the Waltman-Udell 
Ardelle, Hubert Ellis’ Aquilla, Dick Whitney’s Ellide and John Pirie’s 
Gemini. 


>» The Chicago Y.C. annual 8-mile buoy race, a 16-mile course, was won 
by Otto Schoenwerk’s cutter Katinka which crossed the finish 5 minutes 53 
seconds before the Babson-Moller Tahuna, runner-up. Other cruisers, in 
the order of their finish, were: Ted Lumbard’s Bangalore, Ed Sheridan’s 
Teaser, P. H. Danley’s Trident, Mitchell Todd’s Mnemoosha, John Snite’s 
Copperhead, Harry McCluskey’s Taipan, George Sollitt’s Nisswa, Stafford- 
Davis’ Flight and Alan Vosburg’s Stroller. Universal time winner was the 
Waltman-Udell ““R” boat Ardelle which added to her string of season’s 
honors with a one-second edge over Ernest Heineman’s Romany. Uni- 
versals finished in the following order: Dr. Theodore Morris’ Alert IV, Ed 
Schnabel’s Yankee, Vic Milliken’s Warrior, the Kimball-Railton Nancy, 
the Getz-Metz Olive, Al Peuquet’s Apt, Dr. Adrein Ver Brugghen’s Orn, 
L. A. Wheeler’s Colleen, the Babson-Tieken Ruffa, Joseph Nolan’s Vanora 
and the Walliser-Griffin Revenge. This is the race in which each boat gets a 
gun to start, time allowances being figured at the beginning rather than at 
the finish. 


> Highlight, Chester Krusienski’s 25-foot Racine Y.C. contender, carried 
off honors in the Milwaukee Y.C. Wind Point race September 15th, sailing 
the 33-mile course in 5:12:54, corrected time. Fred Stratton’s Tar Baby, of 
Milwaukee, took the corrected time prize in the Universal division. 


> Big boat sailors have now turned to dinghies for their week-end exercise 
and a schedule is in full swing that will last until the snow flies. The annual 
Midwest Dinghy Association regatta was scheduled for October 13th, off 
the Chicago Y.C. Monroe Street station. Twelve clubs and four universi- 
ties were expected to take part. In the immediate offing is the Horlick 
frostbite series at Racine, November 2nd and 3rd. 


> Cruisers from the Southern Shore Y.C. concluded the season with a 


+ trip down the Calumet and Little Calumet Rivers. Among the yachts tak- 


ing part were Lady Luck, Winona, Romarja, El Amita, Sunshine II, Honey- 
bee II, Pearce-Aro, Puffin, Romany, Margaret Ann, Demon III, Ei Sueno, 
Gerrymac II, Gypsy II, Mitz-G, Gray Sea, Penguin, Jane and Sirene. Ten 
new cruisers were added to the Southern Shore Y.C. fleet the past season. 


> Interesting is the swap made between Commodore Milton Friend and 
Commodore Nat Rubinkam . . . Rubaiyat is the new Columbia Y.C. 
flagship and Betty Bro, named for the commodore’s son and daughter, will 
be moored at the Michigan City basin. The boats will switch names which 
may add no end of confusion next season. 


> The 62-foot Evelyn J, formerly owned by Lambert Johnson, was sold 
to William H. Brown of the N.Y.Y.C. by Henry C. Grebe. The boat was 
shipped East last month. 


> Each season, sailors discover a new wrinkle for protecting the boat dur- 
ing her hibernation. Last year it was sail cleaning, this season, Fred Garner, 
radio engineer, cautions yacht owners to remove direction finders and 
ship-to-shore telephones during the winter months, thus insuring good re- 
ception next season. 


> The office of Atkin, Naval Architects of Darien, Conn., announces the 
opening of a Great Lakes district office at Glencoe, IIl., a suburb of Chi- 
cago, to be headed by William W. Atkin. 

A 34-foot auxiliary, powered with a 25-45 four-cylinder Red Wing 
Thorobred, is now being built by this office for Paul Gross, of Cleveland. 
Construction is under way at the shops of C. K. Muir, Elizabeth, Pa. 
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NOW, THE XMAS GIFT 
EVERY BOAT OWNER 
WANTS! 


G-23 
MASTER- 
LIGHT 


Fly- Weight Searchlight 
with 
Rechargeable Battery! 





This Christmas, delight your yachting friends 
with this useful gift— MASTER-LIGHT G-23! 


Why G-23 Is So Handy! 

The G-23 is powerfull A full third of a mile away 
from the light itself, you can read a newspaper by its 
25,000 c.p. beam! Or, flick the switch for a long- 
burning service light. Rechargeable battery —8 
continuous hours of high-beam light, or20 continuous 
hours on service beam—much longer in normal inter- 
mittent use. Yet, the G-23 weighs only 76 ounces, 
complete with battery and rubber lens guard! 
Easily carried in one hand or by convenient shoulder 
— (See August 1940 Yacutine for story of this 

ght 


An Appreciated Christmas Gift 
Every boat-owner needs a G-23 for picking up 
moorings at night — working around an engine or 
other hard-to-light spotsin a oe — doing anything 
that r uires a. convenient, powerful, long- ig 
light. That’s why your yachting friends will appre- 


ciate this G-23 so much 
FREE — If You Hurry! 


Send order for your gift G-23 MASTER-LIGHTS 
right away. For a limited time only, we will include 
a convenient shoulder carrying strap FREE with 
each light! SBegnlee rice = ) he gs us your order 
now, enclosing only $12 ( pecial Xmas Price) for 
each G-23 MASTER- Lidttr: complete with bat- 
tery. Your MASTER- LIGHTS will be shipped you 
at once—or, if you so request, we will ship to whom- 
ever you wish, enclosing your name as the giver. We 
pay postage anywhere in U.S, Remember — free 
carrying strap is included only if your order comes in 
right away! 


CARPENTER MFG. CO. 
189 Sidney St. Cambridge, Mass. 


SERVES 
AMERICA FIRST 








RED CROSS ROLL CALL 
Nov. 11-23, 1940 


Your memberships and predivine, lod NOw, 


essure: Disaster Relief, Care for disa 
Braille for the blind, First Aid and Life Saving 


training, Nutrition guidance and Home Nursing 
instruction. 


All WAR RELIEF contributions went 
intact to WAR RELIEF 


Support Red Cross domestic work now 


MINING AND SMELTING GROUP 
NEW YORK CHAPTER 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 
315 Lexington Ave., New York 
FE RR EIT; RARER SS 5 RRR STB 


ed veterans, 





DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


> On October 9th, Herbert Mendelson’s Gold Cup racer Notre Dame 
cracked the record for 12-Litre (Gold Cup) Class boats, over a mile course 
on the Detroit River. The new mark is 100.987 miles an hour as compared 
to the recently set mark of 98.368 miles an hour credited to Bill Cantrell’s 
Why Worry, of Louisville. 

The trials were run on the U.S. Power Squadrons’ measured mile be- 
tween Belle Isle and Windsor, Ont. Ideal conditions prevailed. Commodore 
Otto Barthel, Chester Ricker, Dick Leavel and Leonard Thomson con- 
ducted the trials. 


> The Fisher Boat Works, Detroit, has taken over representation of the 
Bounty, built by the Coleman Boat Co. A boat has been placed on the 
Fisher showroom floor. 


> George Schenk and Don Cumming have formed the Boat Center, Inc., 
and taken over the former plant of the Bingham Boat Works, Detroit. 


> Commodore Joseph W. Harbrecht has set November 9th for the annual 
fall meeting of the Inter-Lake Y.A., to be held at the Sandusky Y.C. 
While the advancement of Vice Commodore J. J. Urschel, Toledo Y.C., 
to the top ranking position and Howard A. Finch, Crescent 8.Y.C., to 
vice commodore will probably be routine, considerable interest will center 


in the election of a rear commodore who will probably become commodore 
in 1948. 


> The U.S. Power Squadrons of the Great Lakes are working out an idea 
to acquire national publicity for the activities of Great Lakes shipping. 
One of the plans suggested is to award trophies for season records in loads 
carried, season tonnage, miles traveled and loading speed. Award of the 
trophies would bring national attention to the amazing performance of 
these fresh water craft, generally unknown outside of the Midwest area. 


> The Sandusky Y.C. staged a power boat cruise to Fremont, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 14th, to visit the recently completed Fremont Y.C. house. The trip 
up Sandusky Bay and the Sandusky River is made by but few of the more 
daring skippers because of the winding course and many shoals. However, 
twenty skippers took courage and made the trip. 


> A plan to build up a large area of the shoal water below Detroit has 
struck a snag from the down river communities. It is the plan of Detroit 
city officials to fill the shoals with noncombustible refuse and excavation 
material which has become a problem since the building boom started in 
the city. The down river communities fear that, once the fill is started, 
other materials might be dumped. The islands which would be formed 
would be made into parks. 


> The Bingham Boat works has just completed a 27-foot MacGregor- 
designed sloop for Frank Fournier, of Detroit. The boat is of plywood and 
features some interesting ideas in design and construction. Charles 
MacGregor calls her the ‘‘ Threesome.”’ 


FROM THE SOUTHWESTERN CIRCUIT 
By Mel Jaquier 


p> A grand finale to the interclub racing season in the Southwest was 
provided by the second annual invitational regatta of the Sequoyah Y.C., 
of Tulsa, September 14th and 15th. Good representation, fine weather 
and the excellent arrangements of the host club, made this regatta an out- 
standing event. There were 59 visiting yachtsmen and 20 boats from other 
clubs. The Oklahoma City Y.C. had the largest representation, with 27 
members making the trip and nine boats from their fleet entered. Other 
clubs represented were: The Dallas Sailing Club, Lake Worth Sailing 
Club, Ft. Worth Boat Club, Wichita Sailing Club, and San Antonio Sailing 
Club. 

Because Lake Sequoyah, at Tulsa, is small, the triangular race course 
was necessarily short so that the races were three and one-third laps. This 
short course made exciting racing since it tended to keep the boats more 
closely bunched and required considerable maneuvering. 

Twenty-one boats were entered in the Snipe Class which had three races. 
High point skipper for the regatta was Bill Green, of Tulsa, with Jack Reed 
crewing. Second honors went to Gail De Jarnette and M. R. Alcorn, of 
Dallas. John Hayward and Lawrence Reed, Tulsa, were third, John Shaffer 
and Paul Trujillo, San Antonio, fourth, and Dr. Hub Tsaacks and Perry 
Bass, Ft. Worth, fifth. 

Competition in the National-One-Design Class was keen wid it was a 
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ROLLER REEF SLIDING 
GOOSENECK (Fig. 273) for day sail- 
ers under 200 sq. ft. sail area. Hand 
lock type. Comp. with 10 in. of track 
and stops. Wt. I Ib. 14 oz.........$7.75 


BOOM CLAW (Fig. 275-1) 
bronze, with smooth con- 
tact surface to protect 
sail. For boats with boom 
size |'/, to 2 in. and reef- 
ing gear such as above.................. $1.00 


SE 


TURNBUCKLE eg hed => 1) close 
coupled Jaw and Thimble type... 

Adaptable for diamond or jack sta $ 
or small boat shrouds.................... $1.75 


s ceCtne BLOCKS 
4 - 100) open shell, 
. fie + weight, new de- 
sign. Salt water Vesliliag aluminum or 
bronze sheave. 





ices ieee 
$125... MPR 


Side Shackle .............. * 25 

. Front poet SRR, © 1,56............ 2.00 
Self Locking ar + x baebinc 3.25 
Deck Strap Type........ 1.50............ 2.10 
Swivel Type ................ 2'50 STR: 3.25 


Send only 25¢ for Hubbard's Manual 
containing complete, illustrated in- 
structions for tuning your boat. 


ffubbard: SOUTH COAST 

















5 Ea East Central, Newport Beach, Californie yr 








CONSOLIDATED 
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YACHT DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


YACHT TENDERS ¢ SMALL CRUISERS 
COMMUTERS ¢ OFF-SHORE CRUISERS 
PLAY BOATS e STEEL DIESEL YACHTS 
SPEEDWAY ENGINES 
OVERHAULING and REPAIRING 
COMPLETE YACHT SERVICE 
REASONABLE PRICES 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


MORRIS HEIGHTS Since [809 NEW YORK 
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MARINE ELECTRIC PLANTS 
3 to 60 KW 


U.S. Marine Diesel Electric Plants are built to 
deliver the highest standard of modern Diesel 
performance. Safe . . . smooth operation . . . 
and easy starting. One, two, four and six 
cylinder models. 3 to 60 KW. Also complete 
line of gasoline units. Write for full information. 











2 Cyl. -5, 7, 10 KW 
UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. *” oSikos, wise’ 








HAZARD ‘‘KORODLESS“ 


description of our 

s mooring pennants 
Fe Koredless ' (18/8 stain- 
\) rigging and Tru-Loc 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


Marine Dept.: 230 Park Ave., New York City 
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CLINKER BUILT by LYMAN 


The next time you see a Lyman on the water, watch its performaace closely and you'll observe 
that Lyman Clinker construction produces a smoother running, easier riding, drier boat. Inboard 
Runabouts in 16, 18, 1914, 21 and 24-ft. sizes. Medium speed Inboards in 15 and 17-ft. sizes. 
Outboard Runabouts in 11, 13 and 15-ft. sizes. Send for literature. 
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“dog eat dog’’ fight from start to finish of the series of three races. Nine 
boats were entered in the class and in the first race practically every boat 
in the fleet had the lead at one time or another. Every finish was close, 
the first three or four boats being separated by only a few lengths. Bill 
Kilpatrick, Oklahoma City, after winning the first race, came from behind 
to win the last race and take the series with two firsts and a third. Barney 
and Ruth Crawford, Oklahoma City, were second. Third place went to John 
Shaleen and Gregory Hutchinson, Tulsa; fourth to Charles and John 


Henry, Tulsa; and fifth to Dick Rumsey and John Runyan, Oklahoma 
City. 


> Commodore Lee Morris and Hamp Cottar, of the Lake Worth §.C., 
and Dr. Hub Isaacks and George Q. McGown, of the Ft. Worth B.C., met 
recently to discuss plans for organization of a Southwest Sailing Association. 
It is planned to have a meeting this fall of representatives of the various 
clubs, at which time the plan will be presented. Such an organization should 
help in standardizing rules and arrangements of interclub regattas in this 
section. Another purpose of the association would be to foster interest in 
sailing on new lakes which as yet have no organization to promote the sport. 
The Texas clubs are planning good will tours this winter to towns which 
have new lakes, to offer encouragement and assistance in the formation of 
sailing clubs. 


> The sailing season of scheduled races drew to a close the last of Septem- 
ber for most of the clubs. However, a few had some special races which 
were to be sailed in October. October 5th and 6th, the Sequoyah Y.C. held 
its annual W. G. Green Perpetual Snipe Class Trophy series which consists 
of three races within its own fleet. Trophies, presented by W. G. Green, 
went to the five highest point winners. 

On October 13th, the Lake Worth S.C. met the Ft. Worth B.C. in a race 
for the Lake Worth Trophy which has been won the last three times by 
the Boat Club. 

Motor boats of the Ft. Worth Boat Club held one race this year. It was a 


15-mile predicted log race which was won by Pat Hurley, with Houston Hill 
a close second. 


> “Skid” Haltom has two boys who are developing into accomplished 
sailors. G. W. Haltom and his younger brother, Bobby Haltom, returned 
from a regatta at La Vaca, Texas, with three trophies. With the older of the 
brothers skippering, they took a first, second, and third. 


> The Oklahoma City Y.C. held a few post-season class races in October. 
As this was written, Barney Crawford, Bill Kilpatrick and Frank Gunn 
were high in that order in the National fleet but separated by few points. 
In the Snipe fleet, Russell Steele had the high point position cinched for the 
season. John Paschal was second and Ed Kahoe third. Races were at- 
tempted October 6th but were called off because of a high wind after one 
of the boats had a shroud carry away. 


> Cleo Clifford, of Boats, Inc., has eight Snipes building. Those include 
orders from W. G. Green, Tulsa; Dr. Hub Isaacks, Ft. Worth; Gail De 
Jarnette, Dallas; John Shaffer, San Antonio; and one for his own use. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


> Having come up for air after floundering fathoms deep in a swirl of 
points won, points possible, percentages and did or didn’t the boat sail 
races enough to rate a niche in the Narragansett Bay Y.A. “Hall of Fame,” 
otherwise the table of championship standing, the race record secretary of 
the N.B.Y.A. has announced the following ‘‘Who’s Who”’ for the 1940 
racing season here, as well as the runner up in the several classes. 

One regatta was sponsored by the association, and thirteen by the differ- 
ent yacht clubs. To qualify, a boat must have sailed in two-thirds of the 
races of her class, and the class must have started in not less than three 
regattas. In the following list, the class, yacht’s name, club, owner and per- 
centage are given consecutively. 


Cruising Class: Cynthia, Barrington, Taylor Phillips, 75.00. Modern Times, 
Rhode Island, Roy and C. Martin, 69.75. 

Handicap Class A: Pintatl, East Greenwich, Edward B. Polak, 68.84; 
Ariel II, Barrington, Horace Binney, 67.90. 

Handicap Class B: Tyche II, Rhode Island, Charles Dickerson, 71.46; 
Tuna, Edgewood, Francis Jeanard, 65.63. 

Handicap Class C: Sister, Saunderstown, Robert Dodds, 98.31; Oriole, 
Rhode Island, Leighton T. Bohl, Jr., 60.81. 

Handicap Class W: P.D.Q. Too, Warwick C.C., W. J. H. Dyer, 92.00; 
Brownie V, Edgewood, Irving King, Jr., 88.24. 


Indians: Chinook, Edgewood, Bob Barningham, 88.46; Winona, Edgewood, 
Jean Scattergood, 76.84. 
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TWINAMALL-SCOTT 


nvudetse= 


Give VANCO, a 57-ft. Eleo 


Motor Yacht, a Speed of 
21-23 Miles Per Hour 


Singly, or in multiple, Hall-Scott 250-275 
h.p. 6-cylinder INVADER engines power 
many of our finest motor yachts and other 
fast craft such as water taxis, picket and 
patrol boats, and express cruisers. A wide 
range of reduction gears makes it possible 
to meet a variety of requirements as to 
propeller sizes and speeds. No Hall-Scott 
INVADER need ever grow obsolete, since all 
improvements are so engineered that they 
may be incorporated into all existing 
INVADERS without any structural changes. 


HALL-S COTT MOTOR CAR COM PANY 
Division of American Car and ie Motors oo 2850 7th Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


SELES, CAL., 5041 SAt 





AND, MARINE EQUIPMENT (¢ 


Gy 


Reese pepe oa] 


Christmas Giits for Yachtsmen 


Winter Rendezvous 
for Yachtsmen 


F-7853— 
Mahogany 
Refreshment 
Tray. 21” long 
x 12’’ wide. 
Including eight 
crystal high- 
ball glasses — 
12 oz. capacity 
— numbered 1 
to 8. Complete 
$12.50 


* 


WE SPECIALIZE IN SUPPLYING 


Christmas Gifts 


for YACHTSMEN 
as well as LANDLUBBERS 
or members 


Why put your boat up for the rr poms it down to 
of the Rocking Chair Fleet 


sunny St. Petersburg, on the Gulf, and make this your 

winter cruising base. You'll Pos yi na yacht basins 

here, bordered by a beautiful park, facing one of ~ 

South's finest yacht clubs, and near to everythin 

interest. Good marine shops and service. Marve toad 

climate. Traditional yoy For booklets or special ! 
information write G. R. Neal, Chamber of Commerce — | 


ters shurg. 


FLORIDA 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR OUR FREE 
1940 GIFT CATALOG “XY” 


Reasonable Prices 
T-3928 — Gray linen case, 


holding 2 quart-size ther- P romp t Ship ments 

mos bottles and tin lunch ° " 
mei *1560 Quality Merchandise 
T-3693 — Gray linen case, 

holding 2 quart-size ther- THE HEATHER MATHEWS Co., INC. 
mos bottles. $12.00 411 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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BANU ARE “CRUISERS 
to 70 FEET 


HENRY C. “GREBE & CO. INC. 


3250 Porth Washtenaw thve., Chttago, IL 











THIS DIESEL 
HAS 
EVERYTHING 


New two diameter piston design gives 4 CYLINDERS 


40 H.P. AT 1200 R.P.M. 


better fuel economy and less detonation. coMaenintes seo 108. 


Electric and hand starting. Turns a 22 x 12 
or equivalent wheel. Send for literature. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 
4 HATHAWAY ROAD, COS COB, CONNECTICUT 
Sales Office: 21 West Street, New York 
Dealers in Principal Coastal Cities 


WEIGHT 2500 LBS. 





INJECTION PRESSURE 1650 LBS. 
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199 Albany Street -Fst.1873~  Boston.Mass. 











DISTINCTIVE 
YACHT 
FURNITURE 


We are specialists in the manufacture 
of cabin and deck furniture for the boat. 
Among our installations are many of 
the most luxurious yachts afloat, in- 
cluding “Moneda”, “Elda”, “Sirena”, 
“Onrust”, “Caritas”, “Navigator”, 
“Mary Eleanor”, “Tritona”, “Student 
Prince”, “Disturbance II”, “Agawam”, 
“Bidgee”, “Florence”, “Moana II”, 
“Mystery”, “Reomar” and “Episode”. 


Write for catalog 


Left: Unusual rattan fishing 
chair No. 15 


GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, Inc. 


217 EAST 42ND STREET, N. Y.C. ¢,2,blecks Eastof = = MANUFACTURERS 

















YACHTING 


Stars: Stardust, East Greenwich, Roland Morin, 82.86; Rhody, Hope Gid- 
ley, Warwick C.C., 66.67. 

Snipes: Bluebird, Edgewood, Norman Bridge, 99.24; Puffin II, East 
Greenwich, Prescott Gustafson, 85.45. 

Herreshoff Bull’s-Eyes: Cock Robin, South Swansea, Andrew H. Skinner, 
98.25; Papoose, Bristol, Ann Leahy, 84.21. 

Lawley 15-Footers: Memo, Saunderstown, “Dunnie” Dunbar, 89.87; 
Sirocco, Saunderstown, Irving Sheldon, 79.75. 

Beetle Cat Boats, Able Seaman Class: Pieces of Eight, Edgewood, John 
Brown, 92.94; Maillott, Edgewood, Tommy Hunt, 69.38. 
Beetle Cat Boats, Apprentice Seaman Class: Scud, Edgewood, Arnold 
Cady, 84.48; Miltcliff, Edgewood, Milton and Clifford Munroe, 77.24. 
Herreshoff “S”’ Class: Sandust, Rhode Island, Charles H. Eden, 88.89; 
Osprey, Ida Lewis, Charles and George Whitehouse, 81.82. 

Herreshoff 15-Foot Class: Teal, Ida Lewis, Horace Beck, 73.33; Polly, 
Ida Lewis, William Grosvenor, 66.67. 

Pilot Class: Burlesque, Conanicut, John P. Crozer, 95.00; Wil-o-th’-Wisp, 
Conanicut, John Scott Biddle, 70.00. 

Newport 16-Foot Class: Breeze, Newport, John Watson, 92.86; Williway, 
Newport, J. S. Currier, 68.75. 

Nimblets: Ida Lou, Ida Lewis, Jay O’Connell, 98.86; Chieftain, Ida Lewis, 
C. M. Dick, Jr., 70.00. 

National Class: Nitemare, Edgewood, Donald Kern, 100.00; Pal, Edge- 
wood, Ernest H. Boardman, 50.00. 

Comets: Star Baby, Edgewood, Russell Smith, 66.67; Yoo Hoo, Edgewood, 
Glen Marie Shippie, 33.33. 

Gardner’s Neck Class: Zephyr, South Swansea, Frances Wilcox, 100.00; 
Monsoon, South Swansea, Robert and Jack Malcolmson, 56.29. 

Candy Class: Lollipop, Coles River, Brisbon brothers, 75.00; Marshmallow, 
Bill King, Fall River, 72.82. 


And if somebody doesn’t find that the secretary added 2, 2 and 2 and 
made the result 7, or something like that, before November 4th, the records 
will go down in history as correct. 


p> Annual Meetings: South Swansea Y.C. election: Commodore, Raymond 
Boyd, Jr.; vice commodore, Andrew H. Skinner, Jr.; rear commodore, 
Crawford A. Calder, Jr.; secretary-treasurer, Ruth Borden; race committee 
chairman, Raymond Boyd, Sr. Eaton Cup winner for best percentage in 
club’s summer series, Flying Amazon, owned by Raymond Boyd, Jr. 


p> Narragansett Bay Fleet, I.8.C.Y.R.A.: Fleet captain, Avery Seaman; 
fleet lieutenant, Bill Hempstead; secretary-treasurer, Jeff Davis. Fleet 
championship trophy winner, Stardust, Roland Morin. Commodore Gidley 
Trophy series winner, Hope, Gordon and Preston Colwell. 


> Edgewood Y.C.: All officers reélected as follows: Commodore, Leon E. 
Nickerson; vice commodore, Harry F. Livezey; rear commodore, Walter 
E. Winters; secretary, Frederick H. Wilson; treasurer, Llewellyn W. Rof- 
fee; race committee chairman, Arthur L. Wood; trustees, three year terms, 
John Richardson, Jr., Lester E. Fuller and Frank C. Pettis, Jr. 


> East Greenwich Y.C.: Commodore, Clarence M. Dunbar; vice commo- 
dore, William C. Huntoon; rear commodore, Roberts Parsons; secretary, 
William H. Cook; treasurer, Richard Leland; trustees, Joseph Lawton, 
David S. Seaman and Robert Champlin; race committee, Eleanor Ode 


(chairman), Edward B. Polak, James Craig, Gordon Colwell, Ernest L. 
Arnold and Jeff Davis. 


> Washington Park Y.C. has chosen Charles Harrall secretary to fill the 
unexpired term of Henry Foley, and appointed Axel Larson, Leonard Elia- 
son, Ralph Maker, Walter Myers and Jeff Davis a committee to revise the 
constitution and by-laws. The clubhouse is gradually being marooned in- 
land as the City of Providence is building a riprap bulkhead enclosing the 
club anchorage and proposes to fill the little cove with mud dredged from 
the bottom of the Providence River to make the municipal wharf bigger. 
The cheering part of it is, however, that the present administration has un- 
officially promised to give the club a site on the southerly edge of the fill 
and move the house over to it at‘no cost to the club. 


b> Loose Ends. . . . Fred Mason has sold his fisherman type Bay Queen to 
Edward Stimpson, of Hartford. . . . They’ve found a newly formed shoal 
southeast of Prudence Island Light in the East Passage and marked it 
with a special red and black striped nun. There’s 28 feet of water on it, so 
the yacht crowd isn’t worrying but it did bother a freighter coming up the 
Bay when she found it. . . . The Watch Hill Y.C. is talking about a class 
of Lightnings for next season. About six members are said to be about ready 
to put their “John Jacksons” on the dotted lines of as many’ contracts. 
. . . Ed Raymond came up from Stamford with his Dyer Dink Chant on 
October 6th, and went back with the new trophy posted by Dr. George 
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Beauty and Comfort 


on the 
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for Fine Yachts 


Cushions—for carefree lounging 
Mattresses—for tranquil repose 
Draperies—for individual charm 
Carpets—for soft luxuriousness 
Linens—for cool, clean comfort 


INTERIOR DESIGNERS 


of 


DISTINCTIVE MARINE FURNISHINGS 


M. W. FOGG, INC. 


57 Rose Street New York City 








Sailing, Racing, Designing 
and Building of Ice Boats 


“WINGS ON 
THE ICE" 


y 
FREDERIC. M. GARDINER 


Written: by a contributing editor of 
YACHTING, this book is profusely 
illustrated with action photographs 
and also contains plans and speci- 
fications of several types of ice 
boats as well as plans of the famous 
‘Scooter’ and a number of draw- 
ings and diagrams illustrating the 
technical aspects of the sport. At 
the present time, it is the only book 
available on the subject. Over 175 
illustrations. Size 8 x 1014. Price 
$3.50. 


Order direct from 


YACHTING 
PUBLISHING CORP. 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 














Bridges to take the place of the H. Martyn Baker Trophy that Raymond 
took back with him last fall’ Raymond got six firsts in eleven races and 
never finished lower than fifth. The regatta set a Narragansett Bay record 
for swampings, one skipper going over three times and another one twice, 
with two more contributing solo performances. . . . John Carr has sold 
his Richardson cruiser Clara Ann IV to Russell Boss. . . . Dan Eagan, 
former owner of Tuna, has bought the yawl Marionette from Vie Barlow. 


LAKE ST. LOUIS SAILING NOTES 


> The Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club 


Dinghies again provided the bulk of the Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. racing 
fleet in 1940. Interclub racing in this class gave the only events on the 
schedule with outside clubs. Included in these races were: The annual 
Currie Cup series, in which crews from the Royal Canadian, the Kingston, 
and the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Clubs took part and which was won by 
the Royal Canadian crews; the novice races, a home-and-home series, with 
the Kingston Y.C.; and the home-and-home events with the Rochester 
Y.C. While Royal St. Lawrence crews lost in their outside racing, it was by 
only a narrow margin and after keen competition. The importance of these 
events in arousing interest in sailing cannot be overestimated. Winners of 
the principal races and trophies were as follows: 


DINGHY CLASS 
Scratch Championship (Thorella Cup), Handicap Championship, and the 


Frank Scott Trophy; all won by Giff Wiff, N. C. D. Mactaggart 

Converse Cup, Brud IT, J. D. Woodward 

Tuesday Evening Novice Series, Guy Fisher (two prizes), Mrs. N. C. D. 
Mactaggart, J. D. Woodward, G. How and Ian Maclean 

Thursday Evening Series, G. S. Hanna (three prizes), R. C. Stevenson, P. S. 
Fisher and J. Schwab 


Kingston Series, J. D. Woodward, K. Woodward, L. Jowett, G. Parke and D. 
Hains 

Rochester Series, G. S. Hanna, N. M. Stewart, J. Schwab and D. Ryan 

B CLASS 

Championship (Lady Davidson Trophy), and Stephens Cup, Zohra, W. Taylor- 
Bailey 

E. CLASS 

Championship (Hamilton Cup) and Bessborough Cup, Nanette, R. C. Stevenson 

FLEET RACES 

Windmill Point Shield, Kiltie, G. 8S. Hanna 

Hugh Kennedy Memorial Trophy, Zohra, W. Taylor-Bailey 

Lake of Two Mountains Cup, Scarlet Runner, M. J. McLeod 

Duggan Cruising Cup, Brunette, N. M. Stewart 

ROYAL ST. LAWRENCE Y.C. REGATTA 

PC Class, Gael, L. Hynes 

Dinghy Class, Martini, Miss Pat Ryan 


> Pointe Claire Yacht Club 


The 1940 season of the Pointe Claire Yacht Club was quite an active one, 
though the war has taken its toll. Many members are on duty with Can- 
ada’s fighting forces and there are few who have not been engaged in some 
war activity. Nevertheless, a big fleet has been in. commission the past 
summer and a lengthy racing schedule was carried to successful completion. 

Results of the principal events were as follows: 


D Class Championship, Lilith, C. M. Cramsie 

E Class Championship, Whistler, D. J. Desbarats 

PC Class Championship, Fay Loong, E. C. Wood 
Cruising Class Championship, Franed, K. Gibbs 

Evening Series, PC Class, Teal, E. J. Winters 

McMaster Cup, D & E Classes, Chinook, R. W. Bastable 
Gudrun Cup, D & E Classes, Lilith, C. M. Cramise 


Harold James Memorial Trophy, D, E and Cruising Classes, Curlew, R. M. 
Robertson 


Twilight Trophy, PC Class, J'’eal, E. J. Winters 
Regatta Prizes: D Class, Lilith, C. M. Cramsie; E Class, Brunette, N. M. Stew- 
art; PC Class, Fay Loong, E. C. Wood; Cruising, Dolphin, R. Reid; Dinghy, 
Brud IT, J. Colvil 
“BEAVER” 


> Oxford Boatyard Company 


Announcement has recently been made of the formation of the Oxford 
Boatyard Company which will continue the building, repairing and stor- 
age of pleasure and commercial boats at the yards of the former Oxford 
Shipyards, Inc., at Oxford, Maryland. 

The new organization is headed by A. J. Grymes, Jr., a native of Oxford, 
and well known as a yachtsman on Chesapeake Bay. 

The vice president and general manager of the yard will be Robert G: 
Henry, Jr., who returns to Talbot County after several years in the 
designing office of Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., of New York. 
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38’ x 28’ x 10’ 6” x 3’ 10” draft 
DESIGNED BY 
FREDERICK C. GEIGER 


BUILDER 
MORTON JOHNSON & CO. 
BAY HEAD, N. J. 


RANGER is a smart shoal draft cruising 
auxiliary with comfortable accommoda- 
tions for four. Headroom 6’ 1”’. 1 x 19 
rigging. Bronze tangs and turnbuckles. 
Mahogany planking. Teak cockpit floor. 
Tinned copper tanks. Gray 23 hip. 
engine. Outside ballast 6,200 Ibs. iron. 
See her under construction. 


Sails by Prescott Wilson, Inc. 
Completely equipped — $5,400.00 
Details on request 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 
129 So. 16th St., Philadelphia 








Ann” 
1940 
Winner of: 
Atlantic Class Championship 
Y.R. A. Junior Championship 
Robert Law Trophy 


Sails by Hathaway © Reiser 
Manufacturers of fine yacht sails 


HATHAWAY & REISER 
Sailmakers 


COS COB, CONN. 








Tel.: Greenwich 2620 
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PLASTIC woop REPAIRS 
‘BOATS of all sizes and types 


PLASTIC WOOD is waterproof and weatherproof. It 
handles like putty—hardens into real wood. Whether 
your craft is large or small, for pleasure or commer- 
cial use, PLASTIC WOOD will help you keep it ship- 
shape. Successful repairs to splintered plank ends, 
stem rot, loose bolts; and spar checks are easy to 
make. Get it at ship chandler, paint, hdwe., 10¢ stores. 



























FOR FULLEST MEASURE 


OF BOATING PLEASURE 
DEMAND DEPENDABLE 


we 







CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs 











BOATING HELPS ws 290K 


We know that no one can learn to sail or cruise by reading books but we know, 
too, that the experience of experts can be valuable to new sailors and oldtimers 


alike. We mbeatensingly recommend all o 
ideal Christmas presents for all intereste 


Introduction to Seamanship, by Chas. 
H. Hall. A handbook of a 


completeness. 


Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. Covers with utmost sim- 
plicity the many problems of the coast- 
wise navigator, or pilot. 


Offshore Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. Step-by-step through the 
process of finding latitude and longitude 
through the use of one of the simplest 
methods of celestial navigation. $2.00 


The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Moffat. 
Recipes for shipboard from the simplest 
rough weather breakfasts to course din- 
ners, and drinks. No technical terms to 
confuse the cook. $2.00 


Log Book, arranged by Sanford L. Cluett. 
No “guest book,” this one, but a real log 
book with extra columns for notes. $2.50 


Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pictures, 
veah Rufus G. Smith. A photo-and-caption 
by a man with twenty years’ ex- 
perience The best way we know of to 
earn to sail without such an experienced 
skipper at your side. . $3.5 


The A B Cof Boat Sailing, by Herbert L. 
Stone, Editor of Yacutinc. An excellent 
book for the beginner with many maneu- 
vers illustrated with diagrams. 2. 


A Pictorial Primer ef Yacht Racing 
Rules & Tactics, by Gordon C. Aymar. 
Rules and maneuvers illustrated by se- 
quence photos of Star boat models, Includes 
latest rule changes. $4.00 


The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing, by 
George D. Hills. The standard authority 
on racing rules, revised to date. $3.00 


Elements of Yacht Design, by Norman 
L. Skene. This book is a standard in its 
field, indispensable to naval architects, 
builders, yachtemen. Revised. $3.50 


Little Ships and Shoal Waters, by 
Maurice Griffiths. Plans of some 22 light 
draft yachts with comments on their 
design and construction. $4.50 


of § the books listed below. They make 
in boats. 


American Sailing Craft, by Howard I. 
Chapelle. More than 70 plans of smaller 
craft formerly seen in great numbers on 
American waters. Of great historical in- 
terest and especial appeal to the model 
builder. $4. 


Wings on the Ice, by Frederic M. Gar- 
diner. Sailing, Racing, Designing and 
Building Ice Boats. 175 drawings and 
photographs. $3.50 


Yachts, Their Care and Handling, by 
Winthrop P. Moore. A practical book 
about selection, purchase, maintenance, 
design, equipping of small boats with 
points on their operation. $3.50 


Glossary of Sea Terms, by Gershom 
Bradford. This book has come to be re- 
garded as an indispensable encyclopaedia 
of the sea. Illustrated. $3.0 


Yacht Cruising, by Claud Worth. Uffa 
Fox says, “If all the guides, manuals and 
cruising books of every sort were swept 
away, Yacht Cruising would still provide 
reasonably complete instruction for the 
amateur sailor.” $7.50 


Yacht Navigation and Voyaging, by 
Claud Worth. This work amplifies Yacht 
Cruising, and is indispensable for those 
who are setting out on long voyages or 
like to read about them. $4.50 

Deep Water Cruising, by E. G. Martin. 
The a, anes for and execution of a 

le cruise from England to New 
York. Valuable to all interested in cruis- 
ing of any kind. $2.50 

The Cruise of Diablesse, by Frederic A. 
Fenger. An entertaining and absorbing 
yarn of a cruise from Boston to the West 
Indies and South America. $2.50 


Order by mail direct from 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 














YACHTING 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


p> The Fairfield-Huntington Bowl, donated last summer by D. Verner 
Smythe, executive vice president of the C.C.Y.R.A., has been awarded to 
Edward Cross, Huntington-Crescent Club fleet champion of Huntington, 
L.L., after his Comet Suds won two of the three events. In the opening race, 
sailed at the Seawanhaka Y.C., 27 Comets competed and Suds led the fleet. 

Second and third events of the series were sailed off the Huntington 
Y.C., with 29 boats starting. Again it was Suds in the second race, while 
C. Wallace Tiernan’s Weasel, of the Crescent Club, won the final. This gave 
the latter second honors. Julius and Woodrow Van Hoven, both members 
of the Huntington Y.C., tied for third. All races were sailed in strong winds, 
the final in the backlash of a tropical disturbance. 


> Gibson Island Y.S. best skippers — sailors of Chesapeake Bay Six- 
Metres, Stars, Bountys and other cruising yachts — learned a few things 
about racing Comets early in September when the squadron closed its 
season. Two young ladies, ‘‘Sonny” McKnew, 13 years old, and Helen 
Grosvenor, 14, placed first and second in that order in a three-race series, 
while Mrs. Edward Morris was third. 


> The Medford B.C. fleet, Medford, Mass., wound up its season the last of 
September after a highly successful year. High scorer of the year was Jack 
Goddard and his Lindy, who scored 250 points more than the next skipper, 
Regional Vice President W. H. Neilson with his Argo. Next in order were 
Frank Oxnard’s Smoky, former fleet champion; Fred Redding’s Red West, 
Fred DiBerto’s Doo Dad and Fred Reynolds’ Onrust. 

Lindy also was awarded the club’s Dory Cup, while Redding won the 
Patricia Morrison Trophy and the Quincy Race Week Trophy. 


> Thirteen Comets were competing in the fall series of the Potomac River 
§.A. at Washington as this goes to press. With two races of six yet to be 
sailed, Ernest Covert’s Scandal was leading the series, with Henry Bry- 
lawski’s Nimbus and Col. Jack Jacobs’ British second and third. 

The first two races were held late in September at the Old Dominion 
B.C., Alexandria, Va. Nimbus took the first race, with Scandal second, and 
in the second event the two interchanged positions. Thirds that day were 
won by British and Peter Gaillard’s Escapade. Early in October, third and 
fourth races were staged in Washington. The opening event found Scandal, 
Nimbus, British and Nora O’Neil’s Arcoiris finishing in that order. 

In the afternoon race, Scandal was recalled for jumping the gun but still 
managed to finish first. After her came British, Nimbus and Arcoiris. 


> A question of who rounded a turning mark which way had the series 
standings of the Indian Landing B.C., Millersville, Md., in doubt as the 
Comet fleet there went into the fourth race of its seven-race series last 
month. The racing up to that time had been in fresh breezes. 

Depending on the outcome of a protest, Commodore Gene Scharf’s June 
Bug and Sky Fire, sailed by Mrs. Bob Welsh, were leading. Jimmy Camp- 
bell’s Woofum was next on accumulated points. June Bug won the first 
race; Dick Higgins’ Kelpie, the second, and Woofum, the third. 


> Final race for the Lady Alice Trophy, sponsored by the Raritan Bay 
Y.R.A., was held late in September off the Princess Bay Y.C., Ann Willcox 
and Frank Jones placing first and second. However, Charles Allaire, from 
Red Bank, N. J., was the eventual winner, although he placed only fourth 
in the last event. Warner Willcox, from Richmond County Y.C., was half a 
point behind Allaire in the final tally. 


> Phillip Somervell, national champion of 1940, and the Red Dragon 
Comet Fleet have relinquished their rights to sponsorship of the Nationals 
in 1941. The Red Dragon Fleet sails on the upper Delaware, at Edgewater 
Park, N. J., waters which do not permit laying out courses specified in the 
rules for national regattas. 

Offers, describing the waters and facilities, to sponsor the National 
Championships in 1941, should be sent to Dr. John Eiman, Abington, Pa. 


> Commodore Luis Santaella and the Club Nautico, San Juan, Puerto 


Rico, extend a cordial invitation to Comet sailors to attend the third mid- 


winter Comet Regatta in San Juan, February 14th-16th, 1941. The build- 
ing of the Ponce Y.C. will be completed this fall and ‘Senator Pedro J. 
Serralles, Commodore of the Ponce Y.C., invites the first six boats of the 
midwinter regatta to race in Ponce at the dedication ceremonies. 
Steamer for Puerto Rico leaves New York for San Juan February 6th. 
On the return trip, the ship leaves San Juan February 20th, arriving 2 
New York on February 24th. Transportation of Comets from New York 
to San Juan, Ponce, and return, will be furnished by the yacht clubs of 
Puerto Rico. For further information, write Dr. John Eiman, Abington, 
Pa., or the Leonhardt Travel Service, 415 York Road, Jenkintown, Pé. 


DECI 
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YOU'LL RATE A SALTY SALUTE 
al {A SAL SAL L 
There’s a real thrill in store for you when you take the helm of your sleek new 
1941 Richardson Cruiser. As you slip away from her moorings and head for 
open water, you’re the target of admiring eyes of lubber and seaman alike! 
Both beginner and old-timer appreciate her graceful beauty, her roomy comfort, 
her “pursuit-plane” response to throttle and helm. And experienced boatmen 
know that her modern design, round-bottom Richardson hull is built to be 
level-running, smooth, and non-pounding—to take rough weather like a whaler 
or loiter through sheltered water with the grace of a swan! 26’, 31’, 33’ and 
36’ lengths — 9 different models to choose from. See your Richardson dealer 








now — or write direct for illustrated literature. 
RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. BOX “D” NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


RICHARDSON 


CRUISERS 
$2,100 TO $10,000 





ON DISPLAY AT THE NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT SHOW, NEW YORK, JANUARY 10-18 
| sw 1941 “26 FOOTER” 


AND A COMPLETELY NEW “36 FOOTER”—The Smartest You’ve Ever Seen ! 





Sl > RICHARDSON DEALERS LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL BOATING CENTERS < 








New York City, Bruns-Kimball & Co. Detroit, Michigan nee Boat Works, Inc. Knoxville, Tenn., Marine Sales, Inc. New Orleans, La., A. J. Ellsworth Syracuse, N. 1 ie Boat Co. 

Alexandria Bay, N. Y., » Puscoreld & Lee E. Rockawa 6 N. Y., H. J. McDonald, Inc. poy George, N. 4 Hall Boat Co. Newport News, Va., C. La Foledo, Ohio, E. M. Littin 

Alton, Ill. Miccisai Valley Yacht Sales Erie, Pa. M.A. Ba Baumann ee Calif. Lighthouse Y Yacht Sales, Inc. a BS City, Bruns-Kimball & Co. T ‘0, Ontario, T. B. F. Benson 

Baltimore, Mi , Morton & Loose Co. Fall River, Mass., Capt. J. J. O’Connell Mayfield, N. Y., Bennett Boat Co iphia, Pa., Yacht SS & Service, Inc. Tulsa, Okla., Everett Motor Co. 

Boston, Mass. , Walter H. Moreton Corp. Ferrysburg, Michigan, Sheldon Marine Co. Memphis, Tenn., Lawrence Busby Pitta sour Pa nr Fu ng Sales Co. Washington, D. C., National Motor Boat Sales 

Buffalo, N. Y. Her bert M. Hill, Jr. Geneva, N ¥., 2. Nileon Wright Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Lange Aviation Corp. Port Wilmington, Calif. “?<_— Yacht Sales, Inc. 
urlington, {ang Edgar = & Son Guntersville, Ala., Barnett Auto Supply Co. Minneapolis, Minn. St. Croix Marine Co. Het wary N. ‘.. Mayer Boat Company Brazil: aulo, E. L. Weldie 

Charleston, W. Va., 1. F. Courtae Houston, Texas, C. B. Delhomme Mobile, Ala., Alex x Hancock San Francisco, Calif. org « hag Co. B da: Butterfield & Co. 
tattanoege, Ten , Tenn., LY Fasanacht & Sons Huntington, W. Va., Garland Frasher Montreal, » Que., A. Meloche Sarasota, Fla., Shea Shea Boat land: London, Chiswick W 4 

Chicago, I Ithaca, ¥ ,F. E. Johnson Boat Yard Nashville, Tenn., Warren O. Lamb Savannah, Ga., Stubbs Hdwe. Company rank J. ag aces 

City Island, NY % Minneford Sales Corp. Kansas City, Mo., Covert Boat & —— Co. New London, Conn., DuMont Marine Service Seattle, Wash., Mi Marine Corp. France: Paris, Theobald M. Quinn 

__ Cleveland, Ohio, Boat Sales, Inc. Keyport, N. J., Hensler Kofoed Co Spokane, Wash., St Sales Co. Portugal: Lisbon, Cavias, Keith A. Wood 





















WELDWODD 


Phenolic Resin Bonded 
MARINE PLYWOOD 


The trade mark, brand-burned 
or edge-stamped on every panel 
is a guarantee of quality, which 
tide nor time can affect . . . In 
Fir or Hardwoods, for craft of 


every description. 


Stress-free 


MOLDED HULLS 


(PATENTED) 
Light, tight, durable boats pro- 
duced by this revolutionary step 
in the age-long development of 
small-boat construction... 


Available at Boatbuilders and 


Distributors everywhere. 


YACHTING 


a “family” name which commands 


respect wherever boats are built or sailed 


vitlW ELDWOOD = WELDWOUD 


Plastic Resin 


WATERPROOF GLUE 


Cold-setting—easily -applied— 
strength beyond the strength 
of wood fibre—rot-proof and 
waterproof... . At Marine sup- 
ply and hardware dealers through- 


out the country. 





— 





A comprehensive DISPLAY of WELDWOOD 
products will be featured in Booths 141-142-143-144-145 
at the NEW YORK MOTOR BOAT SHOW, 1941... 


Your visit will be appreciated 








UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 616 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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AT THE NEW YORK SHOW 


Don’t miss Devoe’s outstanding, 
new Yacht Finishes — visit the 
Devoe Exhibit, Third Floor, Grand 
Central Palace, Jan. 10th to 18th. 








Check this as 





y 


A MUST! 


..-If you've Always Wanted: 


1. TOPSIDES THAT STAY WHITE, 
CLEAN AND FRESH ALL 
SEASON THROUGH 


2. BRIGHTWORK AND SPARS 
THAT WON’T SPOT WHITE 
OR WEATHER BLACK 





If you’re keen on making yours the best- 
looking boat in the fleet—and the easiest 
to keep looking tops—sail full speed to 
the Devoe Exhibit. You’ll get convincing 
proof of the superiority of these outstand- 
ing, new Devoe Yacht Finishes. 

Devoe has invested thousands of dollars 


in developing and proving these new fin- 
ishes. They’ve faced test after test in the 
laboratory—in the boat yard—and at sea. 
Sun, salt, and spray have proved them— 
set them apart from all others for beauty, 
ease of handling, and long wear. Find out for 
yourself about these ideal new Yacht Finishes. 








There’s a Devoe 
Yacht Finish For Every 
Surface of Your Boat 





DEVOE YACHT WHITE— 
GLOSS, SEMI-GLOSS, AND FLAT 


HONG KONG SPAR VARNISH 


DEVOE DECK AND TOPSIDE 
ENAMELS 


INTERIOR CABIN ENAMELS 
ENGINE ENAMELS 


BOTTOM PAINTS—ANTI-FOULING, 
AND HARD RACING FINISHES 








Devoe Yacht Finishes 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“Vigilant,” 100 feet |.o.a., 
designed by Eldredge- 
Mclinnis, Inc., of Boston for 
Mr. Drayton CochranofNew 
York City. She is equipped 
with a 32-volt Exide-lron- 
clad Marine Battery. 
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Under power or under sail, this yacht 
has a battery that will not fail her.... 


Like so many of America’s fine yachts, “Vigilant” is equipped with almost every e 

modern electrical auxiliary that can add to pleasure, comfort and safety afloat. x if g 
Included are fresh and salt water pumps, bilge pump, galley and engine room 

blowers, windlass, alarm and annunciator systems, forced ventilation system, IRONCLAD 


air compressor, oil burner and booster pump for heating system, refrigerator, MARINE BATTERIES 
oil burning range, fans, horns, searchlights, and a complete lighting system. 


All this equipment, which is connected to the main electrical bus, is protected by a dependable 
16-cell Exide-Ironclad Marine Battery. When generators are shut down for any reason, or in 
case of emergency, the Exide Battery is ready and able to take care of the electrical load. 


This is the same economical safeguard which so many experienced yachtsmen rely on for 
greater comfort and peace-of-mind. They know that Exides are dependable and trouble-free 
under every condition afloat. There are Exides for large and small craft, all built in accordance 
with recognized marine standards. See your marine dealer today, or write to us. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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ee Cabin sleeps two —crew quarters with separate toilet 
and lavatory is forward. Shower room is in cabin. 




































% Che deckhouse intecior—shows the last word in modern 
interior styling. The new color scheme is intriguing. 

















She “38 
y Lune Sedan 


for 1941 


Length 38' 10—Beam Il’ 0"—Drait 3’ 0” 


wality at a moderate price... 


has been the theme of Matthews for 51 years. The 1941 
series of stock cruisers hits a new high for smariness and 
beauty. Interiors designed by one of the couniry’s out- 
standing stylists...a new simplified sleeping arrange- 
ment in the deckhouse ... smart new upholstery and 
blended coloring ... new sliding type windows... metal 
framed sliding bug-tite screens .. . wider deckhouses and 


a host of other outstanding improvements. 


Send today for our 1941 circular and you'll be convinced 
that “you can’t buy a better boat!” 


THE MATTHEWS Co. 


314 BAYSIDE 
PORT CLINTON 
OHIO 


MIAMI, FLA. OFFICE 
MATTHEWS CRUISERS, Ine. 
48 Columbus Hotel Areade 








“Wherever you cruise... you'll find a Matthews’ 
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ALL TYPES OF YACHTS FOR SALE OR CHARTER 





O. 5806-Y — FOR SALE — American built twin-screw Diesel 
yacht. Five staterooms, four baths and five toilets. Large deck- 
house containing dining room, pantry, smoking room and living room. 
Modern equipment including mechanical ventilation, Sperry Gyro 
Compass, Sperry Gyro Pilot and Stabilizer. Reasonable price. Cox & 
Stevens, INc., 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





O. 4495-Y—FOR SALE — Twin-screw ‘gasoline 
cruising power yacht, 85’ overall; built by well known 
concern. Speed up to about 17 miles per hour; accommoda- 
tions consist of five staterooms, two toilet rooms with 
showers, sunken deck dining saloon. Large cockpit. Hand- 
somely fitted and furnished. Now in commission these 
waters. Ideal for northern and southern cruising. For fur- 
ther particulars apply Cox & STEVENS, INC., 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





O. 8439-Y — FOR WINTER CHARTER — 70’ o.a. 


cy fy 9) r QD 


PHONE: MURRAY 


Established 1906 





Jr, 





There will be an un- 

usual demand for 
houseboats for use in 
Florida this winter. 


We have a carefully se- 
lected list of good avail- 
able houseboats both 
for sale and for charter. 
We suggest that you let 
us know your require- 


ments at your earliest 
convenience. 
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2-3080 CABLE ADDRESS: BROKERAGI 








O. 4978-Y — FOR WINTER CHARTER — 94’ Mathis house- 
boat, four staterooms, bath, two showers and three toilets. Com- 
bined living and dining room in deckhouse. Attractively fitted and 
furnished. Further particulars from Cox & STEVENS, INC., 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 











O. 6077-Y — FOR SALE — 46’ twin-screw Diesel double cabin 
cruiser. Built 1937. Flying bridge, large deckhouse, two double 
staterooms, two toilet rooms and shower. Large cruising radius. An ex- 
cellent boat for coastwise cruising. Inspection invited. 
Inc., 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








O. 5921-Y— FOR SALE — 57’ twin-screw deck- 

house cruiser. Accommodations consist of two double 

and one single stateroom, one bath and two toilets. Large 

deckhouse and good deck space. A good, able boat well 

equipped and in first class condition. For further particu- 

lars apply to Cox & Stevens Inc., 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


‘0X & STEVENS, 








fast, modern, shoal draft auxiliary yawl of finest con- 
struction. Total accommodations 8 persons, including 
two double staterooms. Fully equipped, Diesel engine, 
ideal for use in Florida or Bahama waters. Cox & STE- 
VENs, INc., 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


O. 7162-Y — FOR’ WINTER CHARTER — Raceptionsily at- 

N_ tractive three-masted staysail rigged auxiliary schooner, 14 * o.a. 

with new Diesel engine. Lloyd's classification, built of steel and teak. 

Accommodations include two double, two single staterooms, large 

main saloon and deckhouse. Consult Cox & STEVENS, INC., 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, as exclusive agents, for further details. 


O. 8288-Y — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Attrac- 
tive 68’ 0.a. motor sailer. Unusual accommodation 
arrangement includes two double, two single staterooms, 
main saloon and large deckhouse. Excellent sea boat and 
ideal for extended winter charter. Cox & STEVENs, INC., 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





N° 8368-Y — FOR 
SALE — One of the 
famous N.Y.Y.C, 40-foot- 
ers with modern yaw ri 
—— Terently. Ww 

equip ncluding expen- 
sive direction finder. All 
rigging, furnishings and 
motor in good condition. 
Priced right for immedi- 
ate purchase. Cox 

STEVENS, INC., 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





Particulars believed to be correct but not guaranteed 











Represented in 
LONDON 
SEATTLE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS 
MIAMI 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 























O. 6096-Y — FOR 
LN SALE— Very attrac- 
tive 45’ overall auxiliary 
cutter, built in best man- 
ner, Lemmapeni nw 9 
and very well equipped. 
Good 


galley aft. Teak decks and 
trim. Attractively priced. 
Cox & StTEvENs, INc., 
521 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 
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FAST RHODE 





ROBERT HEARD HALE ° 





S SLOOP 


This beautiful little racing and 
cruising sloop may be pur- 
chased at way under her orig- 
inal cost. Dimensions: 31’ x 
24’ x 8’ 5” x 3’ 11”. Full 
complement of racing sails in- 
cluding a light weight mainsail. 
Universal motor’ installed in 
1940. Sleeping accommoda- 
tions for three. Stainless steel 
rigging. All bronze hardware. 
Soapstone fireplace. Very com- 
plete equipment includes Penn 
Yan dinghy, cockpit awning, 
Wilco stove. Canvas winter 
cover with frame. More com- 
plete details may be obtained 





420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE — MURRAY HILL 5-3690 








YACHTS 


SELECTED 
TO SUIT 
INDIVIDUAL 
REQUIREMENTS 








SHOAL DRAFT SCHOONER 


Designed by John Alden, this 
43’ centerboard schooner is 
ideal for cruising on the inside 
route to Florida and in the Ba- 
hamas. Drawing but four and a 
half feet with the board up, she 
can go into lots of places denie 

to a keel boat; yet offshore she 
is stiff and able. Sleeping ac- 
commodations for four in own- 
er's party and for one man crew, 
if desired. Stainless steel rig- 
ging, good sails including light 
sails. Many extras. 60 h.p. Buda 
motor installed new in 1940. 
Delco electric generating plant. 
Monel metal galley with four 
burner gas stove. This boat is in 
wonderful condition through- 
out. Further details may be ob- 
tained from ROBERT HEARD 














from ROBERT HEARD HALE. HALE. 








DIESEL POWERED STEEL SCHOONER 


This is one of the finest steel schooner yachts in this country. 
Only a year ago she was completely equipped for a World 
cruise that had to be abandoned. New sails. New yard for 
squaresail on foremast. Bright decks entirely caulked and 
refinished summer of 1939. Running rigging all new in 
1939 and sufficient extra for any emergency. All standing 
rigging completely surveyed in summer of 1939 and re- 
newed in part. 


Carries two boats, one of them a launch. 200 h.p. Winton- 
Diesel, overhauled in 1939 and in A-1 condition, gives 
cruising speed of about 6 knots and maximum speed of 
about 8 knots. Cruising range 2500-3000 miles. Water 
tanks’ capacity 2200 gallons. There are five double state- 
rooms, two berths in cabins, total sleeping accommodations 
for ten in owner's party. Four toilets, two baths and three 
showers. Ample crew quarters in forecastle. 


There are five electric refrigerators, one of which will hold 
1700 pounds of meat at temperatures below zero. Two new 
Lister generators for 110-volt electric system. There is 
custom made long and short wave radio equipment. Stein- 
way grand piano in main saloon. Complete set of genuine 
Spode dishware included. 


The equipment of this yacht is complete and includes many 
extras. She may be purchased at a sacrifice price which is a 
fraction of her worth and the amount spent on her recently. 
Available for inspection near New York City. For further 


details consult ROBERT HEARD HALE. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECT 


131 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


YACHT BROKER 


OHN G. ALDEN 


-MARINE INSURANCE 


545 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











No. 699— FOR SALE—One of the popular 
Alden EX PLORERS. 37’ 5” x 27’ x 10’ 11” x 3’ 8”. 
Special layout sleeps five. Excellent equipment. A 
fast comfortable boat. Gray engine. Ratsey sails. 


CONSULT US FOR ALL 
TYPES OF YACHTS OFFERED 
FOR SOUTHERN CHARTER 





No, 248 — FOR SALE — A very unusual Pe Alden designed 
cruising schooner. 52’ 3” x 38’ x 12’ x 7’ 

Headroom 6’ 6’. Good galley ond 88 Sails, rigging and 
equipment A-1, Scripps motor, 





No. 2609 — FOR SALE — Custom built sedan cruiser. 
35’ x 10’ 6”’ x 3’. Built 1938. Sleeps four. Lycoming engine, 
125 h.p. Bendix controls. A good sea boat. 


- Sleeps seven aft. 





No, 506 — FOR SALE —A very attractive oF 
mya! handled cruising cutter. 32’ 1’ x 26’ 6" x 9’ 7” 

10’. Alden design. Stainless steel rigging. Sleeps 
he fy Kermath motor. Many unusual features. 


WE OFFER FOR SALE A 
LIMITED NUMBER OF USED 
COASTWISE AND OFF 
SOUNDINGS AUXILIARIES 











MARINE INSURANCE 





t 
‘ 


Saas, 











No. Y-8139 — FOR SALE — Modern 70’ Diesel powered cruising yacht. 
Built in 1939. Double planked hull. Two 150 h.p. Diesel motors. Two large 
staterooms and baths. Dining saloon below decks. Large lounge in deckhouse. 
In commission; available for immediate delivery. 





No. 1770 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Diesel powered house boat. 
95’ over all, 20’ beam, 4’ draft. Powered with two 200 h.p. Winton-Diesel 
motors. Four large staterooms and baths. Spacious dining saloon and living 
toom In deckhouse. Large after deck. Now in commission. 


YACHT BROKERS T A MM % 
250 PARK AVE. 


INCORPORATED 
ELDORADO 5-6850 






No. 7235 — FOR SALE — Able off- 
shore motor sailer. 68’ over all. Built in 
1930. Four staterooms, shower. Com- 
plete equipment. Recently overhauled 
and reconditioned. This and other attrac- 
tive motor sailers are available for sale. 
We have a complete record and invite 
your inquiries. 





NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


NEW YORK MARINE ENGINEERS 





No. 10874-Y — FOR SALE — Very desirable Diesel powered cruiser. 
Built 1936, powered with two 150 h.p. Superior-Diesels. Two large state- 
rooms, bath, deck-house dining saloon. Electric refrigeration. Crew's quarters 
for two men. Boat in excellent condition. Located in New York. 





No. 7937—FOR SALE — Modern twin-screw Diesel powered cruising 
yacht, 53’ over all. Built by Petersen in 1937. Two 150 h.p. Superior-Diesel 
motors. Speed 12 to 15 knots. Two large staterooms, bath and deck saloon. In 
excellent condition, completely equipped for game fishing. 
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Telephones CHRIS B. NELSON 
CAledonia 5-4494 Pp e LS O a & A L wh E ~ N. ERIK ALMEN 
CAledonia 5-4417 
110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY sities 

OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL STATION Yacht Brokers 


Naval Architects 
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No. Y-4510 — FOR SALE — 60-foote ilable for inspecti nd As former designer of the Dawn cruisers, Mr. Nelson will be glad to be of 
demonstration at Annapolis Yacht Yard, Aassuaiic, Wacvend. Sotandio te codinane to anyone interested in the purchase or charter of a used Dawn 
dition. Excellent accommodations. *45,"" 48," or 50." 
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No. Y-7196 — FOR SALE — 70’ Diesel yacht, designed: and built by 
No. Y-7172 — FOR SALE — 50’ twin Diesel power Matthews sedan. Annapolis Yacht Yard and delivered in 1939, will interest a new boat buyer. 
Sleeping accommodations for six. Crew quarters. Excellent condition. Ideal Now in commission and available for any demonstration at Annapolis, Mary- 
y 6 —. end =e, This cruiser will appeal to a new boat buyer. Complete land. Complete plans and interior photographs available. Write or wire for 
etails gladly furnis z 


full particulars. 











MANAGEMENT Edward D. Payne 
APPRAISALS SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 11 ane en St. 
veisad NAVAL ARCHITECTS MARINE INSURANCE  §W YORK 
SPARSTEP 


VAnderbilt 6-2325 
YACHT & SHIP BROKERS 





CRUISING YAWLS 








_ MODERN CUTTER SPARKMAN & STEPHENS YAWL 

Y-8279—-FOR SALE—We have three cruising yawls Y-7330 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary cutter, 41’ x 30’ x 10’ x Y-8481 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary yawl, 71’ 6’ x 50’ x 15’ 6” 
similar in design to the one illustrated above for sale. 34’ 4’ 6’ 3”, built by Henry B. Nevins, Inc. ping d x 9’, built by Quincy Adams in 1937 from our designs. 
overall, 25’ waterline, 9’ 8” beam and 5’ 2” draft. These tions for five. Ratsey sails. Mahogany planking, Everdur Large, roomy deckhouse with two berths. Three double 
boats have comfortable main cabins and a stateroom with fastenings, teak deck trim, lead keel and hollow spars. For staterooms and two lavatories. Offering a maximum in 

rths for two. Boats of this design have proven very popu- further information, price and location, consult Sparkman cruising accommodations. For further information, price 
lar and we would be very glad to submit more detailed & Stephens, Inc., 11 East 44th St., New York. and location, consult Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., 11 East 
Nformation. Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., 11 East 44th St., 44th St., New York. 

ew York. 


YACHTS OF ALL SIZES AND TYPES FOR SALE AND CHARTER 

















PLAZA & 
1065-6-7 


Power 


39-G-58 — 38’ Matthews Sedan Twin- 


Screw Cruiser, 1940. Location: Florida. Cruiser, 1939. 


reasonable. 
46-D-52 — 46’ Dawn Flying Bridge 


Diesel Cruiser, 1938. A-1 shape. staterooms. Location: Florida. 


56-G-15 — 56’ Consolidated Express 
35 m.p.h. Price 


71-D-14— 77’ Diesel Cruiser. Four 
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189-Y — 28’ Auxiliary C. B. Yewl, 


356-S — 27’ Auxiliary Sloop, 1937, 
1930. Sleeps two. A-1 condition. 
$1800. 


Warner designed. Good shape, 
$2300. 


337-C — 30’ Auxiliary ‘Ocean Rac- 


120-M.S. — 65’ Diesel Motor-Sailer, 
ing” Cutter. Fully equipped. $3800. 


1936. Sleeps 7. Price reasonable. 


WE NOW HAVE A COMPLETE LIST OF BOATS 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER IN FLORIDA WATERS 








WARLES WW, BLIVEN & COS =i 
Avent 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKE MARINE INSURANCE 


Pershing Squ ore Building, OTI Nor th Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y ere. 


ay 
Evening eo iaider TAaAone: Pak Oe 


No, 4827 — FOR SALE 
— 48’ Custom Chance 
cruiser, powered with 
twin 135 h.p. gear reduc- 
tion engines. Built in 
1939. Two fine large 
double staterooms. Total 
accommodations for six 
and one in crew. Very 
convenient layout. Walk- 
around decks. A good buy. 





BOATS WORTH SPECIAL ATTENTION 


SAIL BOATS — Ask for details on Bounty, Coastwise Cruiser, Week-Ender and many other 
class sail boats now available. 


No. 3302 — Chris-Craft 33’ sedan cruiser, built 1940. Twin 95’s for power. Fine accommoda- 
tions for four. Boat and equipment in perfect condition. 


No. 3669 — Twin-Screw Huckins 36’ sport cruiser. Twin Kermath-Ford V-8's. Sleeps six. In 
beautiful shape. Radio direction finder. 

No. 4632 — Dawn 46’ flying bridge cruiser. Built in 1937. Twin Lycomings for power. Nice 
accommodations for six with large galley and lavatories. All modern conveniences and in 
excellent shape. 


No. 3001 — Special 30’ Elco sedan. Launched in 1940 and used very little. Chrysler Ace 
with reduction gear. Sleeps 5. Beautifully finished. 


No. 3753 — FOR SALE 
— 37’ Chris-Craft cruiser, 
built in 1940. Powered 
with twin 95 h.p. Chris- 
Craft engines with re- 
duction gears. Fine large 
owner's stateroom aft 
with double bed. Two 
lavatories. Accommo- 
dations for six. Very com- 
plete equipment. 
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WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 





No. 296 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Attractive and practically new 85’ x 18’ twin-screw, 
Diesel motor Houseboat, with roomy cabins and deck saloons. Florida delivery. 














No. 3126 — FOR SALE — 85’ T. S. Diesel cruiser, with two deck sal and 
dations for six in owner’s party. In splendid condition. Located in Florida. 








No. 3516 — FOR SALE — 50’ T. S. express cruiser, of recent build, with splendid quarters 
and in excellent condition throughout. Suitable for fishing. Ready for use in Florida. 


YACHTS OF ALL TYPES FOR SALE AND CHARTER 

















TELEPHONE 
BRYANT 
9-7670 


OUR MIAMI, FLA., OFFICE 
In Charge DANIEL MATHEWS 
44 Columbus Hotel Arcade 
TEL, 2-2247 








DETROIT 





GIELOW 


HENRY. J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 West 43rd Street 
New York City 


YACHT BROKERS w NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
INSURANCE 


MIAMI 





CABLE ADDRESS 
CROGIE 
NEW YORK 





CHARTERS 
SOUTHERN WATERS 
BOATS 
EVERY SIZE AND TYPE 





LOS ANGELES 
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k TELEPHONE 
sm=, YACHT SALES & SERVICE, we. 2 
Navai Architects ii . ms 
Mishenilaneiaics 129 SOUTH 16TH STREET = PHILADELPHIA “Y ACHTSALE” 
FRANK B. HARRIS 


FREDERICK C. GEIGER, A.I.N.A. 


HENRY H. HORROCKS, Jr. 











No. 1565— FOR SALE — Attractive 87’ Diesel 
auxiliary schooner, splendid owner accommoda- 
tions for twelve, includes onedouble and two single 
staterooms and bath. Sails new 1938. For complete 
information, communicate with YACHT SALES & 
SERVICE, Inc., 129 South 16th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


No. 1034 — FOR SALE — 45’ Dawn cruiser 
Kermath seators, 32-V lighting plant, hot an 
and one paid Excellent condition throu 

communicate bent YACHT SALES & SERVI 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





hull now black), two 6-cylinder 

cold running water, sleeps five 
naghout. For complete information 

E, Inc., 129 South’ 16th Street; 





No. 1718 — FOR SALE — Shoal draft auxiliary 
awl, 33’ x 10’ x 3’ 3’. Comfortable cruising boat 
or four. Sails new 1938 and 1940. Fully found and 

in splendid condition. For complete information, 

communicate with YACHT SAT & SERVICE, 

Inc., 129 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





No. 1714— FOR SALE — 68’ x 16’ x 6’ 6”’ Lawley 
designed and built auxiliary yawl. Sails new by 
Prescott Wilson, 1938, never used. Completely re- 
finished and motor rebuilt October 1940. Excellent 
accommodations for seven and crew. For complete 
enforsnatte on, communicate with YACHT SALES & 

VICE, Inc., 129 South 16th Street, Phila- 
perm Mg Pa. 


No. 725 — FOR SALE — Mathis houseboat, 70’ x 16’ 6” x 3’ 6”. Owner 
accommodations include three double staterooms and two baths, Boat in 
excellent condition, completely equipped and offered at ouremey, low price. 


For further particulars communicate with YACHT SALES & SER 


129 S. 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ICE, Inc., 


No. 1626— FOR SALE — gy auxiliary flush 
deck schooner, 70’ x 14’ 3” x 8’ 6”. Accommoda- 
tions for seven and crew. This rio schooner is in 
beautiful condition, with complete equipment and 
sails recently cut by Ratsey. For ree. in- 
formation, communicate with YACHT SALES 

E, Inc., 129 South 16th Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 























MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL 


17 EAST 4 





Be 








INCORPORATED 


2ND ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Yacht Brokers and Naval Architects 


OFFICE PHONE: MURRAY HILL 2-1713 
HOME PHONE: BEVERLY 8905 


D-1279 — FOR SALE — 
52’ Twin-screw Diesel 
Cruiser. Built 1936. All in 
excellent condition. For 
further particulars consult 
Masterson & Schlegel, Inc., 
17 E. 42nd St., New York 
City. 


G-1571 — 38’ Twin-screw N. Y. Yacht L. & E. Co. Cruiser. ........0.ececeeeeeacuce 1934 
G-2317 — 41! 3’ Twin-serew Eloo Grulser.'. ooo. cc osc eietc s bbdcveceencdunsdwsleee 1937 
G-2197 — 45’ 6” Twin-screw Dawn Cruiser..........cccccecccecetccecevaceuees 1930 
G-2250 — 48’ Twin-screw Huckins Cruiser.............. RARewes Wet Oo Pe 2 Be 1931 
G-2169 — 53! Twin-screw Crisis cs acces ch dio hai debe dessa sae ney eRe ee 1936 
D-1352 — 41’ Baltzer-Jonesport Diesel Crulser is ai atatiblabsu ho Gicop balers Wiatan wik re gate ete 1939 
D-1299 — 50’ Consolidated Diesel Cruiser.......... See nca ale a Oho eae Sika 1931 
D-1350 — 60’ Dawn Diesel Cruiser-Motors 1940............ esky Wiles On Caiaea hk eee 1937 
D-1342 — 70’ Annapolis Diesel Cruiser......... So Ged eA EEE OO ASE CE 1939 
D-1307 —-85" Mathis DisselCruliiet. 5 oc 624 0 .0i5 dns ois dinic add oh vk ec battiees 1935 
D-1016 — 109’ N. Y. Yacht L. & E. Co. Diesel ‘Crubser epee Sacer: Osea earn 1931 


D-1085 — 190’ Diesel Cruiser....... 
S-1639 — 35’ Auxiliary Yawl........... 
S-1638 — 41’ Auxiliary Ketch Motor Salles... 
S-1648 — 63’ Hand Auxiliary Ketch Motor 


G-2156 — FOR SALE — 
47’ Twin-screw Sedan 
Cruiser. Built 1935. Ac- 
commodations for six. For 
further particulars consult 
Masterson & Schlegel, Inc., 


17 East 42nd St., New York 
City. 


YACHTS OF ALL TYPES 


—— 





Sailer. . 


FOR SALE AND CHARTER 











WINTHROP L. WARNER 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
114 COLLEGE STREET Telephone 344 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


No. 3074 — Warner Marconi sloop, 27’ 9” x 
195” x 8° 1 1” x 4’ 4”. Accommodates hres, 
Gray motor. Best of construction. Everdur 
fastened, Korodless rigging. A-1 condition. 
Low price. 





No. 3376. — Yawl irigeed Shuman “Single 
Hander,”’ built 1939, Red Wing motor. 
Accommodates four. Ratsey sails. Many 
extras. Beautiful condition throughout. 
Reasonably pri 


No. 3534— Casey C. B. Marconi ote. built 
1938. 30’ x 25’ x 10’ 6” x 3’ 9”. Accommo- 
dates five. Lycoming motor, Price perro 


No. 3303— Warner ‘‘20,’" Marconi keel 
sloop, built 1936 20’ x 16’ 10” x 6’ 9” x 4’ 0", 
Gray 1-5 motor. Accommodates three. Has 
galley and toilet. Fair price. 


No. 2601 — Marconi keel sloop, puils, i: 
ie ogy Fe design, 38’ 5’’ x 26’ 8” x 9 6” 
7”, Accommodates six. Kermath motor. 
Attractive boat, low price. Located Great 
akes, 


No. 3393 — Attractive Munro std ketch, 
40’ x 38’ x 11’ 4” x 4 2”, built 1925. Lathrop 
6-100 motor, — 1933. Accommodates 
seven. Low pri 


No. 3562 — FOR SALE OR SOUTHERN 
CHAR TrER—AldenC. B. schooner, 
x 12’ 6” x 4’ 2”. Accommodates 
four and cow one. Gray motor, new 1939. 


No. 3529 — Single cabin Whee! std 
cruiser, 31’ x 9 x 2’ 6’, built 153. 

raf 30 satene. new 1937. Accommo- 
dates four. Well kept boat, moderate price. 





No. 3573 — Stephen's 
Lawley built 1938. Accommodates four. 
Two suits sails. Gray motor. Reasonably 
priced. New condition. Priced at about 60% of cost. 


‘‘Weekender,”’ No. 3581 — 1941 Chris-Craft express cruiser, 
34’ x 10’ 9” x 32”, twin screw, 26 m.p.h. 
Actommodates four. Used only two weeks. 
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CHARTER — $200 MONTHLY 





80’ auxiliary ketch, excellent condition. Buda Diesel gives 8 
knots. Two ample double staterooms, plus two bunks in large 
main cabin, eight berths forecastle, three toilets, shower. In com- 
mission at Charleston, S. C. Ready, able and willing to go any- 
where. Beam 17’ 3’, draft 6’, headroom 6’ 4’’. Write owner: 


J. T. ACREE 
U.S.S. Umqua, Navy Yard, Charleston, S. C. 


KETCH “SANTA CRUZ” 


Our modern adaptation of the famous Virginia Pilot Boats 
51’ 6” x 47’ E as x rs 6” x yal S is 


For SALE OR CHARTER 


Diesel Auxiliary Power 


Winter Charters now being arranged for Florida, Bahamas, 
West Indies, etc. 


Write for Particulars 


W. A. ROBINSON, INC. 


IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 


a 

















BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 


No. 826 — 41-ft. auxiliary racing yacht 
with cruising accommodations. In excel- 
lent condition. For further particulars, 
write Luders Marine Construction Co. 


No. 818—International six metre. 
Large sail inventory. Stainless steel rig- 


cruising. May be had most reasonably. 
For further particulars, write Luders 
Marine Construction Co. 


No. 886 — Auxiliary cruising cutter, 37 
ft. overall, built in 1939. Accommoda- 


ging. In fine condition. For further par- 
- rs, write Luders Marine Construction 
0. 


No. 930—67-ft. motor sailer, twin 
screw. Beautifully appointed. Excellent 
condition. For further particulars, write 
Luders Marine Construction Co. 


No. 830 — Atlantic Class sloop. 
No. 857 — Star Class sloop. 


No. 274 — 80-ft. Diesel houseboat in 
excellent condition. Ideal for Florida 


tions for four. In excellent condition. 
Large sail inventory. For further particu- 
lars, write Luders Marine Construction Co. 


No. 888 — Auxiliary cruiser, 40 ft. over- 
all; designed by William Hand. Accom- 
modations for four. Fully found. Large 
self-bailing cockpit. For further particu- 
lars, write Luders Marine Construction Co. 


No. 887 — 56-ft. yawl, built by Lawley. 
Hollow spars. In excellent condition. 
Accommodations for six in owner’s 
party. 





Naval 
Architects 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. recht 


STAMFORD, CONN., Tel. 4-3137 


Brokers 














ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INC. 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


YACHT BROKERS 


MARINE ENGINEERS 











No. 4915—FOR SALE 


Auxiliary Schooner, 56’ x 43’ x 
14’ 3x 7’ 4”. Double stateroom 
aft; four berths in main cabin; 
two berths in forecastle. Better 
than 7’ headroom. Equipment 
very complete; sails new 1940; 
rigging 1938-39. This yacht has 
always been beautifully main- 
tained. Owner will sacrifice. 
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Is YOUR Boat or FOR SALE! 


If she is, and she is not listed with the various yacht brokers, we urge that 
you send her description and particulars to several of them immediately. 
One of them may have a client looking for a boat just like yours. 





When your boat is sold or chartered through a yacht broker the moderate 
commission you pay in most cases represents a saving to you of many 
hours of your time which would have otherwise been spent in looking for 
prospects and in useless correspondence with persons for whom your boat 
would not be the right type. 


If your boat is already listed and you have not yet been able to make 
suitable arrangements for her sale or charter, you can arrange for your 
own advertisement in YACHTING through your yacht broker. There are 
no better prospects for her than among the many thousands of other 
readers of YACHTING — a fact best exemplified by records which show 
that YACHTING regularly carries more advertising by far from yacht 
brokers than any other boating publication. 


If, however, you prefer to deal direct and advertise your boat yourself, 
YACHTING prints its Classified Advertising Rates and the units of space 
available below. Simply select the unit you wish to use, send us a photo- 
graph of any size, a glossy print if possible but not a negative (this will be 
returned on request), and supply us with the words for the text. Please 
enclose check and indicate whether you wish inquiries sent to your yacht 
broker, to you direct, or to a YACHTING Box Number for forwarding to 
you soon as received (no extra charge for this service). 


SMALL UNITS 











1lcolumnxi1” W—pno illustration (minimum space)................... *$ 6.50 
Scotus -s 156" — no Tiusiration,. 6 oss. ce ec eek c pe clvecee vee 9.50 
toners 2” ~ ni Tee oo on a eb decease lee 12.50 


* Special rate for ‘‘ Position Wanted’’ notices $5.00, this space only 


ILLUSTRATED UNITS 


1lcolumn x 114” — including cost of cut... ........ 00... ccc cece ee eee $12.25 
Lcolmmen a2" ~ ——inchiding Gost OF ait... 2.5 ed oa. oo sic he sb eek 15.00 
l column x 2%” — inchiding:cost of cut... .... 2.6.06 ee ead 18.00 
Leplumn x3" — including cost or Cit. .5. 6 5 oka os cc ee 21.00 
i column x34” — including cost of cut... 6... occ ccd eee 24.00 
lcolumn x@’ —%including.cost of cut...........0. 0 c6ccc8e cc esa ees 27.00 
2 columns x 114” — including cost of cut... .. 2.0.0... ccc eee ce ee eee 21.00 
2commes «x 2” —inchiding cost of Cut. . 6654s.) bee ee 27.00 


LARGER ILLUSTRATED UNITS 
y% Page—2 "x 514” — including cost of cut....................055 $ 30.00 


yy Page — 436" x 254’’ — including cost of cut....................006 30.00 
Y, Page — 416" x 514” — including cost of cut................00% 000. 50.00 
4 Page — 85¢""x 25%’’ — including cost of cut...............0.0.000 50.00 
lA Page — 436” x 114%”’ — including cost of cut....................508 90.00 
YQ Page — 854” x 5%” — including cost of cut................. eee 90.00 
Page — 85” x 11%” — including cost of cut...................0006 165.00 


Classified Advertising Is Payable Upon Insertion 


PLEASE FORWARD REMITTANCE WITH YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 
Forms Close the Seventh of the Month Preceding Publication 


Advertisements admitted to YACHTING at these rates include notices of used boats for 
sale, for charter or wanted, used engines or other used equipment for sale or wanted, 
help or positions wanted, etc. Advertisements of new boats, new equipment, etc., accepled 
only at Display Advertising Rates which may be had upon application. 


Advertising Department 


Yachting 


205 East 42nd Street + New York, N. Y. 


>>> = = = ® @ ®e 222222234 
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USED ENGINE SALE 


= used taken in trade during the 
ast season have been rebuilt and are now 
bffered for sale at rock-bottom prices. It will 
pay you to write for Bargain List. 
UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
44 Warren Street New York City 
or 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 











USED ENGINES 


All types and sizes up to 500 h.p.— 
also over 50 used propellers — write 
stating your requirements. 


GREGORY BOAT COMPANY 
6635 E. Jefferson Detroit, Mich. 











CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 


and METEOROLOGY 
Evening classes begin in early January in 
New York City, Philadelphia, Springfield and 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
For full details, write: 
WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 
Dept. B, The Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 











BOAT YARD FOR SALE— 


Fully equipped for building and re- 
pairing boats up to 50 feet. Located 
Scaford, Delaware. Very reasonably 
priced. For more complete information, 
Write Box 762, Easton, Maryland. 


BABE 


30’ x 25’ x 5’ 6” 





ro SALE — Famous ocean racer designed 
y Sparkman & Stephens. Winner two years 
etersburg-Havana race in class and 
feet: also Miami-Nassau and many others. 
Sleeps three. Gray engine, 1939, Feathering 
propeller. 200-lb. icebox. Toilet. Full racing 
inventory. Seven Ratsey sails. 6-ft. pram. 
Radio direction finder. Finest construction. 
Built by Chute & Bixby, Long Island. 
Hollow mast and boom. Stainless steel rig- 
ging. 5000-Ib. lead keel, Everdur fastened. 
ogany planked. Bargain price. 


JOHN K. TODD 
Box 762, Easton, Maryland 


E. ARTHUR SHUMAN, JR. 


INCORPORATED 


40 Central Street, Boston 
Tel. CAPITOL 9337 
Cable: TIPLER — BOSTON 
Naval Architects — Yacht Brokers 
PETER LANGMAID, Manager 


) 
No. 2084-B — FOR SALE — Auxiliary yee, 
46’ |.0.a., built in-1930 from S.S. Crocker de- 
signs. New auxiliary 1935. New jib and mizzen 
1940. Two pullman and two transom berths in 
main cabin, double stateroom aft. Separate en- 
gine room aft. Galley and crew’s quarters for 
one forward. Fully found. Reasonably priced. 
Located near Boston. 

a 
LARGE LIST OF CLASS BOATS — AUX- 
ILIARIES OF ALL TYPES — GASOLINE 

AND DIESEL POWER YACHTS 
































SAILS — CANVAS 


Used sails in perfect condition for Snipe, 
Comet, Lightning Class and many others. 
Sails altered and repaired. Used boat covers 
2%¢ per square foot and up. 


S. J. FISHER, INC. 
233 South St. New York 
COrtland 7-5233 











FOR SALE 


Richardson “Little Giant” 26-ft. cruiser, 
completely equipped, sleeps four. Built 1939, 
slightly used one summer then stored under 
cover. Condition A-1 except for outside 
varnish. Stored in the East. Price $2000. 
Box No. 1201, care of YACHTING, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE — $4000 


56’ yawl, 75 h.p. Hall-Scott. Built by Lawley, 
designed by Hand. Hollow spars. Excellent 
condition, fully found, sleeps eight. Priced 
to sell quickly. One of fastest auxiliaries. 
Consider sloop in trade. Write box No. 1200, 
care YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N.Y. 





NAVAL 
ARCHITECTS 

















W. STARLING BURGESS 


Naval Architect and Engineer 


405 East 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: PLaza 8-0272 Cable: Scorpio 
Representative: Weaver & Britten, Inc., Barr Bldg., Washington, D. G 


























FOR CHARTER 


Smart and able forty-six foot Gloucester 
Auxiliary, complete equipment for Cruising 
and Sport Fishing. Well known and opr 
mended. $800.00 per month or $200.00 pe 
week. Capt. E. S. Baker, Schooner ‘'F oly * 
City Dock, West Palm Beach, Fla. (or your 
own broker). 











Yachtsmen:— 


We know that no one can 
learn to sail or cruise by 
reading books but we know, 
too, that the experience of 
experts can be valuable to 
new sailors and oldtimers 


alike. 


We unhesitatingly recom- 
mend all of the books listed 
on page 97 of this issue, and 
suggest that orders be placed 
promptly if books are to be 
received before Christmas. 


Book Department 
YACHTING 





— 


for sale 


Excellent 38’ enclosed bridge 
completely equipped cruiser for 
sale by Florida Estate. Custom 
built 1938. Two 150 h.p. Gray 
engines. Speed 22 m.p.h. Crew’s 
quarters accommodate two, own- 
er’s cabin four. Communicate 
with Estate of George M. Anson, 
Merrill, Wisconsin. 


H. I. CHAPELLE 
Yacht Designer 


Cambridge Maryland 
Specializing in Auxiliary Cruising Yachts 











A. M. DEERING 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Yachts of All Types and Sizes 
POWER — SAIL— AUXILIARY 
1062 Builders Building, 228 North LaSalle Street 
Telephone: State 8932 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















FOR SALE 


Boat House, Garage and Two Slips of 
the late Charles H. Smith, Yacht Ave., 
Cape May, N. J. $6000, subject to 
prior sale. ProvipENt Trust Co., 
Seventeenth and Chestnut Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


HENRY M. DEVEREUX 


YACHT DESIGNER 


Telephones: 


CITY ISLAND 8-! 


295 City Island Ave. sso 
1195 


City Island, N. Y. 





























INTERNATIONAL 14-FOOTER 
ONE DESIGN 
Designed by Uffa Fox. Built by Englert in 


1938. Double planked Honduras mahogany. 
pn type and center-board winches. Stainless 


Mainsail, jib and spinnaker. 
Tester $408. 
E. D. HOWARD 


Walbridge Building Buffalo, N. Y. 











HENRY A. SCHEEL 


Yacht Architect 
564 A Commercial Street Provincetown, Mass. 
YACHTS SAIL WwooD 
WORKBOATS POWER METAL 
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